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Cc) ( t and 1 Positions Secured 
MR BABCOCK 
Hau York. 


CARNE New 


HOOT 
raining, Musical Stenogra 
Public and Private School 
x for church trials 

Hall 
Lefferts Place. 


» Carnegie 
Ta | l, 48 


BAKER, 

AND TEACHER 
reaching and Public 

formance 

New 


929 Lenox 


York 


Street 


UMBERTO MARTUCCI, 
PIANIST AND COACH; ACCOMPANIST 
MME, MATZENAUER 

ms address 


Y. Phone 


OF 


4664 Audubon 





ON PRICE, 
Soloist 


ALBEKI PAK 
PIANIST—Pupil of 
mpanist, 


Gabrilowitsch 

Ensemble 
Richmond Hill, LL L 

Paice Strupio 


MME, OHRSTROM-RENARD, 
PEACHER OF VOICE IN ALL ITS 
BRANCHES 


Teacher of Anna Case, 


est yoth St., New York City 


} 
bus 3082 





\( il ’ 

CULTURE, 

803 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 


SAV 
VoIc!l 


PAUL 





BECKER, 


Progressive 


PAV L 
American School) 
Announces special condensed summer course 
for pianists and teachers,—Repertoire coaching, mod- 
ern technic, advanced principles of pedagogy, etc. 
Address, Iiall, New York City 


(Dis Piano 


care of Steinway 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 

Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, N.Y. 
and St., N. Y. Tel. 1833 Col. 


MMI 


Manage ment 
Studio: 161 W 


ova 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Art of Singing. 
Studio, Carnegie Hall 
Fifth Ave., New Rochelle, 


Voice Culture 


Mail Address w..¥. 





PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Hall Tel 


826 Carnegie 1350 Circle. 





HISSEM DE MOSS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
106 W. goth St, 

Phone, 3552 River. 


MARY 
SOPRANO 
Address personally, 


ORENCE E. GALE, 

PIANIST 

and Concerts 

Method. 
Sixty-ninth St. 
Columbus 3996. 


SOLO 
Recitals 
Instruction, Leschetizky 
Spencer Arms, 140 W 
lelephone, 


INSTITUTE OF NORMAL SINGING 
Anna E. Zigcier, 
surses, New York 
Center, Conn 
Tel. 1274 Bryant 


ZIEGLER 
Mme 


Director. 
and Brookfield 





Me : ’ 

axon JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 

Mr 

Sreciat Sression—Juty 23-AuGust 1. 
NEW YORK STUDIOS, 

go Carnegie Hall Telephone Circle 


MEHAN STUDIOS MANOR 


Serious Students) 


SUMMER 
1472. 


(Home for 


For all particulars apply to 7o Carnegie Hall. 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
142s Broadway—Metropolitan Opera House. 
Residence, 2184 Bathgate Ave. Phone, 3967 Tremont 





Miss Susan S. 
Expert 
E, Coaching 
Diction in all 
languages. 
Park West, cor. 66th St 
Telephone, 7140 Columbus 


Mrs. Henry Smock 


Positive 
BreathCon. B O [I ( 

trol, Perfect VOCAL STUDIOS 
Placing 


65 Central 





ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
The Rutland, 256 West 57th St., New. York. 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Ilotel Majestic, 72d St., at Central Park West. 
Phone, 2118 New York. 


Columbus. 





WILLIAM THORNER, 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Studio 2128 Broadway, New York 


Phone: Columbus 2068 





REED CAPOUILLIEZ, 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Soloist Central Baptist Church, New York. 
Residence, 618 W. 187th St.; Tel. St. Nicholas 3140 
Day Tel. Bowling Green 8284. 





HERBERT DITTLER, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 

119th Street, New York City, 
Morningside 8200 


435 West 
Telephone, 





GWILYM MILES, 
BARITONE 
INSTRUCTION 
Studio, 2231 Broadway 
(Elevator entrance, 80th Street) 


Tel. 4075 
Schuyler 





JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Conpuctor Neicusornoop SyMPpHoNyY ORCHESTRA, 


Director East Sine House SertLement Music 
ScHooL. 


Teacner or Viotin Ensempie, Tueory Music, 
Orchestral Training School, 815 Carnegie Hall, 
New ‘York. 


ELIZABETH K, PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING. 
Studio: 257 West ro4gth Street. 


"Phone, 8101 Riverside. 





JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
122 Carnegie Hall. 





MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 
(Ten years in California.) 

“Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists,”— 
Francesco Lamperti. 

Hall, Studios 1103-4, 


Carnegie New York City. 


Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO. 

THE ART OF SINGING. 
Studio: 62 East Thirty-fourth Street, New York. 
Hill. 


Telephone: 4879 Murray 
497 ) 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ, 
Ass’t Organist, Trinity Church, New York. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION. 
Address, Trinity Church, New York. 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir) 
Scientifically 
tical use, 
Large Public—Small Private Classes now forming. 
Individual work at any time. 


220 Madison Ave. Res. Phone, 54690] Bedford 





Miss EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO. 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence, 34 Gramercy Park. 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. New York City. 


taught—Successfully put into prac- 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING. 
172 West zoth St., New York. 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING. 
Hotel Richmond, 70 West 46th Street, New York 





HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING, 
Director of the Brookfield Summer School of Singing 
7o1 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. City. 





SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOCAL SPECIALIST. 
Teacher of Alma Gluck and Sophie Braslau. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 





FREDERICK WHEELER, 
61: West 11th Street, New York City 
Phone, 4740 Morningside. 





HARRY PATTERSON HOPKINS, 
CONCERT PIANIST. 
Studio: 296 Manhattan Avenue 
New York City 





HENRY T, FLECK, 
DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Iilunter College, New York City 
Telephone, Plaza 2443 





LIONEL LEVINSON-SINCLAIR, 
—ANGLO-RUSSIAN PIANIST— 


Advanced pupils and teachers. ‘ 
Specialization in tone production. 


Principles of Leschetizky, Busoni and Matthay. 
Studio: 468 Central Park West. 


FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
115 East 53d Street, New York. 


CLAUDE WARFORD, 
TENOR 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
1425 Broadway, Néw York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
143 West 42nd St., New York. 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated Leschetizky Exponent. Carnegie Hall 
Studios 832-3, New York City. University of 
Vermont, Burlington, during Summer. 





JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





WALTER L. BOGERT, BARITONE. 
Teacher of singing. Lectures and recitals. 
Tuesday and Friday, 161 West 71st St. 

130 Claremont Ave., New York. Tel. 291 Morn’side. 





F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, HARMONY 
With the “Musical Courier’; Sec’y Manuscript 
Society; Organist Central Baptist Church, New 
York. 439 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 Murray Hill. 
Residence, Park Hill, Yonkers, N. Y. 





CARL FIQUE, Piano 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE, 
Dramatic Soprano 


FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 





PIANO INSTRUCTION— 
“ RAFAEL JOSEFFY METHOD. 
JACQUES S. DANIELS@N, 
ASSISTANT TO 
THE LATE RAFAEL JOSEELY.. 
STUDIOS: 


Carnegie Hall, Steinway Hall, New York. 
Mail address, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





JOHANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO. 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales, 
Pupils Received 
607 West 137th Street, New York 


Phone, Audubon 


Studio 
1600 





CUYLER BLACK, 
TENOR. 

Oratorio 

Howarp E, 


Recital 
Representative: 


Opera 
Porrer, 
Broadway, 


oncert 
Personal 


Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 
New York 





JESSIE FENNER HILL, 
(Jessie G. Fenner) 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Metropolitan Opera House, 1425 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Phone, Bryant 1274. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY 
AMERICAN SINGING MASTER 
Address: The Tuxedo Bldg., 637 Madison Avenue, 

New York City. Telephone, Plaza 6862. 
Galloway will teach at his New York studioe 
during the summer months. 


Mr. 





LOUIS CORNELL, 
PIANIST. 
Stuio: Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Management: Loudon Charlton. 





ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Leschetizky Method 
Ave. (61st St.) 


Plaza 


Teacher of the 


Studio: 785 


Authorized 
Residence Lexington 

Telephone, 
Studio Hall 


Special Summer Terms for Students and Teachers. 


2685 


Downtown Steinway 





HATTIE CLAPPER MORRIS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL BRANCHES 
1730 Broadway, cor. ssth St. 
Telephone, 789 Circle. 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
Testimonials from Emil Sauer and Josef Hofmann, 

Studios: St. Nicholas Bldg., 1042 St. Nicholas 
Ave., New York. Telephone, Audubon 5896. 
(Residence phone, Audubon 8613.) 





Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN, 


(Mrs. Hermann G. Friedman) 
CONTRALTO, the Art Bel Canto Singing. 
Pres., The Southland Singers. 

Bernice Maudsley, 

Mitchell, Sec’y. 
Tel. 


Teacher 


Philip James, Conductor; 
Accompanist; Mrs. H. J. 


340 W. s7th St., N. Y. C. 1628 Columbus 





INSTITUTE FOR 
PIANO AND 
230 E. 6and St. 
students 
highest perfection. 
CARRI, 


THE NEW YORK 
VIOLIN PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
Complete 
from the beginning to the 

F. & H. 


musical education given to 


Directors, 





T. TERTIUS NOBLE, 

ORGANIST AND MASTER OF THE CHOIR 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Ave. and gs3rd St. 
Lessons in Organ, Theory and Composition. 





VON DOENHOFF, 
VOICE—HELEN. PIANO—ALBERT, 
76 East 86th St. 
*Phone: 1332 Lenox. 





"Tr TO ror 
DANIEL VISANSKA, 
_ Nine years of successful teaching 
izing in Berlin, Will accept engagements 
limited number of pupils. 
Address: 127 West 126th St., New 
*Phone, Morningside 2346 
[In Philadelphia Mondays. Address, «821 
mond St.] ; 


ind concert- 
and a 


York. 
Dia- 


BRUNO HUHN, 
STYLE REPERTOIRE AND DICTION TO 
VOCALISTS. 
41 West 4sth Street, New York 








—_ = 


{ 





June 14, 1917 


THE REYL-KRAHE VOGAL STUDIOS 


Soneol of Bol Canto Stuéy of Repertoire 
ew io: est Eighty-second Street 
Schuyler 10013. Branch Studio: Man aot 


College Point, New York; Tel., Flushing 1502-J. 


ADELE KRAHE EMILE REYL 
Coloratura Seprano Operatic Tenor and Lieder Singer 


can HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street Philadelphia 


SILVERMAN’S -=":" 
mf.» 1894 


INSTRUCTION IN VIOLIN AND PIANO 
235 EAST 39th STREET NEW YORK CITY 


FAY FOSTER 


Voice Instructor anp Coacnz. 
sa eacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West Be. St, N, ¥. Phone, Academy 1374. 


HARRY MUNRO Bazitone 


Available for Oratorio and Song Recital. Teacher 
of Voice and Singing from the Mental Standpoint. 
Author of “Voice: It’s | Origin and Divine heer . 
CARNEGIE HALL NEW 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 
1621-29 St. Rock Island, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE. 


lumbia School of Musi 
te “0 S. ‘Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
371 Marlborough Street : 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Composer—Conductor 
227 Riverside Drive NEW YORK Phone Riverside 1150 





























“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL (etsi Music 


130 West 97th Street - New York City 


ARGARET "F’AYLOR 


508 W. 12%st St. 
Soprano Hew York Clty 
Management, Briggs Bureau, Chicago 


wassii [. EPS 


CONDUCTOR. 
Symphony, Opera, Oratorio. 
THE POWELTON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


carly WILLARD" 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BIRDICE BLY 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


f LaForge Murphy 


. DISC. SOPRANO. 
Oratorio—Concert—Recital—Pupils accepted. 
5000 Dorchester Av., Chicago. Phone, enwood 4042 


I. KAY MYERS 


BASS-BARITONE, Oratorio, Concert, Recital 
239 Fifth Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa 


me WILD ies 


Studio 1203, Kimball Building, 
INSTRUCTION* 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 

































MUSICAL COURIER 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Studio: Carnegie Hall - . New York 


fel Faas eS yost te 


Oscar Seagle, Flor- 
Studie: 9 E. 





reia van D: 
Phone, Plaza 5057 


EDWIN EVANS 


Faller Building, 10 seat roe Sy Philadelphia, Pa. 


DUNNING SYSTEN xa 


for information 
and booklets of Po were »*- Carrie Louise 
Dunning, 8 West goth St,, New York City. 


ETHELYNDE SMITH 


SOPRANO 
Address: 458 Cumberland Ave., Portland, Maine 


M.E.FLORIO 


(Grand Opera Teacher, La Scala, Milan.) 
Teacher of Singing 
Specialist of “Voce prostata” (Golden secret of 
Italian tone placement), Grand Opera repertory, 
concert, oratorio, coached. 
177 West 88th St, N. Y. 


BUCKHOUT 


SOPRA N o 
“The Singer of Dedicated Songs.” 


265 Central Park W. (87th St.) 
Tel. 8368 Schuyler. 


ARTHUR M. sonree 


eames 
Fine Arts Building . 


59th St., New York City 














Tel. 7127 Riverside. 














Chicago 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


t Org ist 


Organist we rector Brick Church, Temple 
we Reth- El, Union Theological Seminary. 
4a Fifth Ave., New York. 


SIDNEY ARNO DIETCH 


COACH—-ACCOMPANIST 
——"Who Knows the Voice” 
421 Fine Arts Building CHICAGO 


PE Gustaf Holmquist 


BA S S QO 
CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ETC. 


624 MICHIGAN AVENUE 
Pers, Address: 1430 Argyle St. Chicago, III. 


JOHN B. MILLER, = 


624 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 


BULA DAWLEY 


6 Waverly Place, : : S.t Louis, Mo. 
eee 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St., Tel. 664: Columbus, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN ISS 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, &c. 


Recitals and Piano 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 


Instruction 
Address, 144 East 1:soth Street, New York City. 



















































CHEVALIER 
ASTOLFO 


148 WEST gand ST., NEW YORK 


Teacher of 
Artistic Singing 


LATE OF MILAN 


Telephone, Riverside 3815 

















For Intormation 


VirgilConservatory 
UNEQUALLED ADVANTAGES 


Literature Upon Request 


Address - ° MRS. A. M. VIRGIL 


11 West 68th #* 
NEW _ YOR 





* Vocal Studio 952 Eighth'Ave.,‘N. Y. 


| DUBINSKY 


"Cellist 


R Mgt.: Music Leagne of America, 1 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin,Cello, Piano; Concerts,Clubs,Musicals,etc. 
FRED. V. SITTIG. Teacher of Piano and Accompanist 
318 WEST 57th STREET + NEW YORK 


Mme. Marie|Zendt 


SOPRANO 
605 Kimball! Hall, Phone Drexel 2778 
Chicago, lil 


Ralph CO "4 


oor ned of. ‘Siagin 
a House Building 
York 











Studio 31, Met Titan 
roadway, 


sme: DOT K 


of the So 
Concert, Costume Recital and Oratorio 
262 West 85th St. New York City 


MRS. VITTORIO 


ARIMONDI 


VOCAL TEACHER 


1327 KIMBALL HALL CHICAGO, ILL. 
—_———————Phene Harricon 3086 ——— 


¥ LANGWORTHY 


4 Concert Soprano and Teacher 
SOLOIST Ist M. E. CHURCH 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 
Atlanta, Ca 




















LS Address : 





Bonei: VA LERI 
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Lazar $. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 
Tus Aart or Sincine 
Indorsed by Chaliapin, Bro, 
Sammarco, Ruffo, Diduy, Ha 
bach, Zerola, ete. 


Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 


GEORGIA KOBER, Pianiste 


Pres. Sherwood Music School 
300 Fine Arts Annex CHICAGO, ILL. 


Katharine 0 FFM ANN sc:aueans: 


Home Address: St. Paut 


S. WESLEY SEARS, 


St. James Church, 
22d and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia. 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION. 




















MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


Management : ALMA VOEDISCH 
1425 Broadway New York 


mm DIT LING 


HARP IST 
Studio, 18 East fot St.,N. Y. Phone, Plaza 4570 
hicago managemen 
Richard A. Pick, 641 Lyon & , a Bldg. 


MAUDE DE VO 


Concert :: Recital :: 


Exclusive Management: 
Maurice & Cordon Fulcher, 8 West 40th Street, New York 


























COLORATURA 
SOPRANO 


Oratorio 





a] 
oy en ee 
i ee 














M TENOR-~COMPOSER. 

A “Song of the Canoe,” “An Evening Song,” “A 

4 Little Red ,Biinen," “Moonlight and Seetight™ 

(waltz song 

L - Lane Hotel Marie Antoinette Broadway, 66th & G7th Sts. New York 

6132 K Chicago, Ill. HALLETT GILBERTE Tel. 2740 Columbus 
Director Organ Dept. REUBEN H. 
John DOane “ierisweier 


University 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Management: Mrs. Hermen fants, Inc., 
402 Madison Avenue New York City 


7 MAURER 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN PLAYING 


Metropolitan Opera House, Suite 31, 
1425 Broadway, New York. 


ANDREA SARTO Baritone 


ORATORIO CONCERTS RECITALS 
Address: 5000 Broadway. New York Phone, Audubon 6820 
Personal Representative— 

James ©. Boone, 810-14 Carnegie Hall, New York 


MARIE B. TIFFANY 


0, Metropolitan O Cc pany 
Pg James S Hotel Oew York ty 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGIN 
Kimball Hall, Chicago. 


PAUL TIETJENS 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
9 East soth Street, New York City 
Phone: Plaza 8as5 


H. E. van SURDAM 


Tenor — Conductor 
Paso Del Norte Hotel, El Paso, Texas 
Summer Address: Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Eight years leading 





























Stern ‘onservato Berlin; 
three years at netitute of 
Musical Art. 

Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. Columbia 2329 











me DAVIES 


Concert Pianist 





HEAD OF 
PIANO DEPARTMENT 
Texas Woman's College, - Fort Worth, Texas 





& TORPADIE, soprano 


H. E, Krehbiel writes, ny most ingratiat- 
ing artist, with a utiful voice of pecu- 
A liarly sympathetic quality, much skill, and a 
most charming stage bearing.’ 
Address: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 


Evlyn Gray 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO 


Address: Care of Musical Coarier 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHEPHERD 


Soprano 
Concert, Oratorio, Recital 








Address: 
Music League of America 
Aeolian Hall. N. Y. 








GRAND PRIZES 
CHICAGO 1893-ST. LOUIS 1904 


JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
NEW YORK 


SEND FOR 
bd esr. 1883 





Mme. Katharine Evans von Klenner 





Grand‘Prix of Paris Exposition 1900 


Founder and President of National Opera Club of America, 


Available for Lectures on Opera and 


Musical Appreciation 


Summer School Point Chautauqua, Chautauqua Lake, N. ¥, 





4 


= SOKOLSKY - FREID 


CONCERT PIANIST AND ORGANIST 
Available for Recitals, Mu 1. a 


“4 Address : 2103 Vyse Avenue 


‘P LE] EF FY Salst 


SOLOIST—&. Lesis 
ST. oT LOUIS. m3. MO. 


a 














J MUSICAL COURIER 


MARGOLIS tii. 


L 528 Riverside Orive, W. Y. Phone, Morningside eed 


The Sdith Rubel Frio 


Sdith Rubel, ‘Marie Hoemact. Brenda Pultam, 
@Welfeohe/Musteal Be Dareass Rew yor 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


a i 
a ent: a 
_ 60 Jeffers rs) Ave., Columbus, Obie. 











SANDOR RADANOVITS 


Teacher of Voice 
419 Fine Arts Bldg.. Chicago, III. 


GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


AXEL SIMONSEN 


CELLO VIRTUOSO 





Los Angeles California 


THOMAS ASKIN foe 


BARITONE Adaptations 


An art form employing song, recitation and gesture 
214 Blenchard Hall Los Angeles, Calli. 


THATCHER 


BASS-BARITONE 
624 Se. Michigae Aveave 88 " 


Helen DE WITT JACOBS 


CONCERT WICLENST 
335 Clinten Avenue - Brooklyn, N. Y. 


INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
EXPRESSION AND DANCING 


EMMA CLARK-MOTTL, President 
63 ceeeet m Bidg. Chicago, Illinois 
ummer term opens June 25 


2  LUTIGER GANNON | s 


ON TRALTO 
624 stehigas rAvenue Chicago, til. 





Chicege, Il. 








tor Rassell Stadies." Voice Cult- 
ure, Singing, Coach, English Diction, Per- 
sonal Expression, Pianoforte Pedagog, 
_ one Interpretation, Teachers'Classes, 
ures, Clinics, Demonetrations. 
Carnegte Hall. Mochettes College of Music, Newark 


THE LISZT PIANO SCHOOL, Inc. 


Cievetann, Onto 





Heamanw O. C. Korturven, pahiniien and Director 


Cometete « of assistant Professors and 
Teacher wT rades, from Kindergarten 
to the fr ished Fiano Virtuoso and Artist. 
Director's Office, 208 Vickers Building, 6523 
Euclid Avenue. 
Bell Phone, Rosedale 4821. 





KARL BARLEBEN 


VIOLINIST 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Four times soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


27 Dartmouth Street - Boston, Mass. 








Detroit Institute 
of Musical Art 


Strongest Faculty in the Middle West" 


‘Guy Bevier Williams 


President & Head of the Piano Department — 


Vie e-President & Head of the Vocal Department 


Charles Frederic Morse 


Sec'y- -Treas. & Head of the Organ Department 


Edward Britton Manville, F.A.¢.0. 


Head of the Theoretical Department 3 ae 


William Grafing King 


Head of the Violin Department & Concert- 
meister of the Detroi roit Symphony Orchestra. 


Maude Embrey Taylor 


Voice Instruction Member, Board of Directors. 


Faculty of Over Fifty 


























k and information address Manager, 
For cotaleg ont Wastward Ave. Detrolt 


Mme. Irene Pavloska 
MEZZO0-SOPRANO—RECITALS AND CONCERTS 

For Terms and Dates Address: 

HELEN L. LEVY 854 McClurg Bidg.. 


ROY DAVID BROWN 


PIANIST 


Giecee 





EMIL LIEBLING 
- Chicago 


Assistant to the late 
Lyon & Healy Building 


MAY MUKLE 2 coat 


——Exclusive Management —— 
FLORENCE L. PEASE 1 West 34th St New York 


Will A. Rhodes, Jr. 


_ TENOR 








Pittsburgh 


June 14, 1917 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


6 brow Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today ee is still being built by its — 


@ Its conthaued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its ey tone 
qualities and durability : s 





Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
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THE OPENING OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL THEATRE 





Distinguished Washington Audience Enjoys a 
Notable Program 





An epoch in the artistic life of the United States was 
marked, when, on Saturday evening, June 2, the National 
Sylvan Theatre, built and owned by the Government as 
a new adornment to the park system of Washington, was 
formally opened to the public with a splendid dramatic 
and operatic performance, to which the public came, free 
of charge. It is estimated that fully 15,000 people were 
present at this noteworthy event, despite the fact that the 
weather proved threatening and that the performance, 
originally scheduled for Friday, June had to be post- 
poned because of the rain. The natural slope from the 
Washington Monument forms a rarely beautiful natural 
setting, which no decorator, however artistic, could hope 
to surpass. Although the night was dark, a splendid light- 
ing system oi are lamps and other illumination, including 
reflecting screens, rendcred it possible for every one to 
see without difficulty. There were present members of the 
Cabinet, the Supreme Court of the United States, also 
other bodies of the judiciary, the diplomatic corps, the 
Italian war commission, army and navy officers, and many 
prominent in the political and social life of the capital. 

“The Drama Priumphant,” a masque in three parts, 
written and staged by Mrs. Christian Hemmick, was the 
work around which the evening’s program revolved. The 
first part, which portrayed the birth of Drama, depicted 
Olympus, and began with the rivalry of Comedy and 
Tragedy as to which should be queen of Drama. Juno 
favored tie solemu sister, and Jupiter chose the merry 
one, and thereby hangs the tale. The mists and winds 
a delightful terpsichorean interlude—was performed by 
Florence fleming Noyes and a group of graceful dancers, 
and the next scene—'The Degradation of Drama”—showed 
medieval itngland. Part three, wherein the triumph of 
the Drama was shown, was that of the stage of today. 

Among the features of the program were the singing of 
Katherine Lee, of the Boston National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, who sang the aria from “Iphigenie en Tauride,” 
accompanied by the Marine Band; Sophie Braslau, con- 
tralto of the Metropolitan Opera Company, who sang 
“Che Faro” from “Orpheo”; Tamaki Miura, the Japanése 
prima donna, who gave the aria from “Madame Butter 
ity”; and the excellent dancing features presented by 
Andreas Pavley and Serge Oukrainsky, Russian dancers. 
During the program, James K. Hackett led the Marine 
Band in his own “March of the U. S. A.” “La Belle 
Canada” and “Avec l’Avant Garde,” winning much ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Hackett also read a letter from Sarah Bernhardt, 
which was as follows: 

Dear Mrs. Hemmick—I am very glad that it is a woman who 
has realized the one half of my dreams, and I am especially glad 
that this woman is yourself. 

[ have always dreamt for this wonderful country a national 
theatre. That theatre is now established, but you must now found 
a conservatory. I was in hopes of seeing this realized before my 
final curtain had descended. 

Dramatic art is inspiring and uplifting, and when there shall 
have been realized a permanent national theatre, then also will 
yon have great American authors who will consider it a point of 
honor to ma‘ntain it by beautiful work. When there shall have 
heen established a national conservatory, then shall you have great 
artists 

I love the American people who now reveal themselves to be 
even greater in our eyes! Many Europeans ‘have thought them 
distinguished notably as a commercial people, but they have proved 
to the world that honor comes before everything, and that right 
and justice are stronger than love of Mammon, 


Oh, great! Oh, splendid people! I am very proud to feel that 


I may claim your love! 


Brava, dear madame! Brava! And many thanks, 


At the close, Miss Braslau led the audience in the sing- 
ing of “The Star Spangled Banner” which was followed 
by “Dixie,” and even then the audience would have de- 
manded more had not the spattering raindrops warned 
them that the long threatened shower would not longer 
be put off. 

The importance of this event cannot be overestimated, 
and the results will undoubtedly be far reaching in their 
effects. Mme. Bernhardt’s wish for the founding of a 
similar institution for, music will be re-echoed by every 
music lover and loyal “American who would have the best 
for this country. 


Thibaud Children Arrive 





The children of Jacques Thibaud, the famous violiriist, 
arrived in this country from Europe a fortnight ago. 
Their coming was a delightful surprise to the happy 
parents, who have been in this country for some time past. 
It is understood that the children will remain in America 
until such time as the war atmosphere has cleared, and 
France no longer is surcharged with the unhappiness which 
is hanging over all the world like an ugly cloud. 


An Italian Impresario Extinguished 





According to a report in the Rassegna Melodramatica, 
published in Milan. the prominent Italian impresario, Luca 
Cortese, fell with an awful thud on the 28th of April, when 
he was arrested in Milan, taken to Rome, and arraigned 


there on a charge of having had financial dealings of most 
que stionable character, to the damage of banks, credit in- 
stitutions and many private persons of prominence. He 
was committed to jail to await trial. The indictment 
charges that he obtained under various representations a 
sum of one million six hundred thousand lire, but the 
papers say that the true total is expected to amount to 
some six millions of lire, approximately $1,250,000, Cor- 
tese was the originator and promoter of a large trust, which 
would have made him the ruling force in practically all the 
important theatres for the spoken drama in Italy. Just 
before his fall he had begun to make plans to branch out 
into the operatic field, but happily for the arists, his arrest 
came before he had really embarked on this new branch of 
his enterprise. 


ST. LOUIS PROUDLY 


DEDICATES OUR FIRST 
MUNCIPAL THEATRE 


“Aida” Given Outdoor Hearing Before Large Audience 


On Tuesday night, June 5, a crowd of 10,000 persons in 
St. Louis saw the realization of a long cherished hope 
unfolded before their eyes. It was the opening of the St. 
Louis open air Municipal Theatre, built by the city. 

All the spectacular beauty of “Aida,” the opening per- 
formance, was enhanced an hundredfold by the outdoor 
setting among great old oak trees. The chosen location, 
a natural ampitheatre, was the one in which a production 

. “As You Like It” was given last spring. At that time 
everybody expressed a wish that the temporary structure 
could be made permanent. 

‘Lhe definite decision to build a municipal theatre on 
this spot was reached when the Convention Board of the 
Advertising Club cf St. Louis began months ago to lay 
plans for the entertainment of their thousands of guests 
who are convening here this week. It was the hope of 
the board to put on something in the way of a great out- 
door production, but one plan after another failed. 

Weeks passed until, finally, when it seemed almost too 
late to do anything, the board called in Attorney Guy 
Golterman, for years the head of the St. Louis Opera 
Committee and a successful producer of various grand 
opera offerings here, and besought him to help them out. 

(Continued on page 6.) 


San Francisco Philharmonic Summer 
Season, N. Sokoloff, Conductor 


Sunday, June 3, brought Nikolai Sokoloff into the San 
Francisco symphony concert field once more with a body 
of seventy instrumental performers, many of them who 
played with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra un 
der the baton of Alfred Hertz, and others who played at 
the E position of tors; also the orchestral forces of the 
San Francisco Philharmonic (People’s) Orchestra, and 
several ladies who are members of the San Francisco 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra, Emilio Meritz was the 
concertmaster ; Adolph Rosenbecker led the second violins, 
and there were other principals who are well known to 
symphony players in many cities. 

The array of excellent male talent was seconded and re- 
inforced by several lady performers, of whom the best 
known, probably, was Miss Pasmore. 

For the opening concert of the Sokoloff Philharmonic 
summer season, an exclusively Russian program was pre- 
pared—Sibelius’ symphony in E minor, Moussorgsky’s 
“Night on the Bare Mountain,” Borodin’s “On the Steppes 
of Central Asia, and Glazounow’s “Sollenelle.” 

Society vouched for the performance by an advance sale 
of boxes and many seats and society was quite largely rep- 
resented by actual attendance. The audience was large in 
size and representative of the regular concertgoers of San 
Francisco and the surrounding country. 

There was no chance for question concerning the manner 
in which the somewhat long program was received. Saka- 
loff received a strong welcome upon his reappearance on 

(Continued on page 7.) 


Yale’s New Music Building 





The Albert Arnold Sprague Memorial Hall at New 
Haven, which is the name of the new building of the Yale 
University School of Music, is rapidly nearing completion, 
and will be ready for use when the college opens next fall 
The lower floor, besides the offices of the department, will 
have a number of practice rooms. The second floor will 
contain an auditorium for seating 600 persons, with an 
organ and stage, to be used for concerts and musical enter- 
tainments, and several lecture rooms. 


Clara Novello Davies Arrives Home Safely 


Word has been received that Clara Novello Davies has 
arrived safely in London, where she will pass the summer 
months with her family, returning to America about the 
middle of August. Mme. Davies sailed on the Baltic, the 
same ship that carried General Pershing and his staff to 
the other side. 


SUMMER OPERA AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


An Announcement of the Plans as Far as 
Completed 





The summer opera season to be given at Columbia Uni 
versity, under the direction of Edoardo Petri of the Metro 
politan Opera, will begin on July 17. The repertoire 
embr: ices “Faust,” “Tosca,” “Bohéme,” and the double bill 
of “I Pagliacci” and “Cavalleria Rusticana.” Each opera 
will be given twice, the dates for the eight performances 
being July :7, 19, 21, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 31. There are sub 
scriptions for each series of four performances. The single 
seat sale will begin June 15 and there are special discounts 
for students. 

The musical leadership of the season’ has been placed i 
the capable hands of Marcel Charlier, of the Chicago -; ra 
Association, who will conduct all the performances. The 
principal singers, as far as announced, are Claudia Muzio, 
Maggie Teyte, Luisa Villani, Mabel Riegelmann, Pietro 
Audisio, Ippolito Lazaro, Auguste Bouilliez, Henry Wel- 
don, Virgilo Lazzari and Pompilio Malatesta 

The performances will take place on a special stage 
erected in the gymnasium of the university 


Litigation Over the Proposed Steinway Removal 





It was announced by the Musica. Courier some time 
ago that the house of -Steinway & Sons had decided to 
move its New York headquarters uptown to a site on 
i‘iftv-seventh and Fifty-eighth streets. The plan resulted 
in considerable litigation 

Estelle P. Anderson, owner of the property, brought 
against Steinway & Sons an action of buyer against seller 
ior the specific performance of a contract, asking that 
the defendants be compelled to purchase from her certain 
property at 112 West Fifty eighth street. It was set forth 
that the Steinways paid $3,000 to the plaintiff on July 13 
i916, to bind the purchase and to guarantee the erection 
of a ten story building on the plaintiff's property, situated 
at 112 West Fifty-eighth street. (The original plan con 
templated the erection of a building extending from 
Fifty-seventh street through to Fifty-eighth street.) On 
July 25, twelve days later, the Board of Estimate and 
\pportionment adopted the building zone resolutions, by 
which no buildings could be erected in the area occupied 
by the plaintifi’s land except for residential purposes. The 
Steinway Company pleaded that on the date of signing the 
contract and making the payment— July 13—they did not 
know that Fifty-eighth street would be made a residential 
zone. 

Justice Greenbauin, on January 29, 1917, handed down a 
decision in which a motion was granted upon Estelle P 
Anderson's complaint but the \ppellate Division of the 
Supreme Court, last week, reversed Justice Greenbaum’'s 
decision by unanimous vote of the judges 


$500 Prize for a Patriotic Son 


The National Arts Club, which recently offered a prize 
of $250 for the best music for an American war song (a 
prize which was not awarded), now has increased this 
sum to $500, which it offers for the best musical settings 
of Daniel M. Elenderson’s poem, “The Road to France.” 
This poem won the recent prize competition for a wat 
poem offered by the Club. All residents of the United 
States and all American citizers wherever resident are 
eligible to the competition, entries for which must be in 
the hands of the National Arts Club Defense Committee, 
Gramercy Park, New York. before 5 P. M. on September 
15, 1917. If there is any award to be made, it will be 
announced on Columbus Day, October 12, or as soon there 
after as possible. Copies of Mr. Henderson's poem may 
be obtained on application to the above named committee 


New Tax for Cabarets 


An amendment to the War Revenue bill, agreed to by 
the Senate Finance Committee last week, will, if it becomes 
a law, impose on cabaret patrons a tax of one cent for 
each teu cents’ worth of food, drink and vaudeville 
enjoyed 

{t is difficult to see how the proprietors of cabarets are 
to estimate each listener's share of the vaudeville One 
Senator observed pithily: “I don’t see how some proprie 
tors can put any tax on their vaudeville show. Some of 
them aren't worth five cents, much less ten cents, as fixed 
by the bill.” 


McCormack to Gambol 





John McCormack is to sing at the Gambol of the Lambs 
Club, which will take place at the Manhattan Opera House, 
Sunday night, June 17. “There is a great deal of senti 
ment attached to McCormack’s singing on that stage,” says 
the New York Review, “for it was there, on November to, 
1909, that he made his American operatic debut as Alfredo 
in ‘Traviate,’ with ‘Tetrazzini, under the Hammerstein 


management. 





St. Louis Dedicates Theatre 


(Continued from page 5) 
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and Ernest Knoch, director of chorus, were 

troubles Coaching an immense chorus of 
irresponsible amateurs is not listed among the easy jobs 
During odd moments at rehearsals Guerrieri, Nicolay, 
Cochems, in fact, all the principals, expressed their amaze- 
ment at the immensity of the undertaking and their deep 
admiration for the beauty of the theatre. 

Celeste Aida,” as sung by Manual Salazar (of the San 
Carlo Opera) at the opening performance, was a thing of 
Cyrena van Gordon, who is both a pleasure 
upon and listen to, did Amneris with an under- 

uiding and finish that balanced the lack of royal dignity 
so necessary to the role. Aida was sung by Francesca 
Peralta, good voice was re-enforced by emotional 
acting 

(Things were going along with a smoothness which some- 
marked was “too good to last.” Unfortunately he 
was right. During the scene at the gates of Thebes dis- 
tant rumblings of thunder were heard and we were very 
harshly transported from beautiful Egypt to unreliable St. 
Louis-—it was raining. The prompt departure of some of 
the audience located the “Safety First” advocates, but the 
rreat throng put up umbrellas and coat collars and stayed 
on, still held by the spell of music and the beauty of the 
\s the scene was worked up to the stirring climax 
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LOUIS PRODUCTION OF 


MUSICAL COURIER 


of a triumphal hymn the storm caught the prevailing spirit 
of crescendo, and forthwith developed such speed and 
tury that everybody was forced to leave. On all sides 
were heard regrets that the rain had prevented hearing 
more ; 
Credit must be given io the chorus and ballet, for it 
was a most effective chorus, well trained and beautifully 
costumed, ‘The sensuous atmosphere of the Orient was 
made very vivid by Mme. Bonfiglio’s solo dancing against 
the background of the ballet which she had drilled to the 
cast was notable: 
..:+»Marie Rappold; Francesca Peralta 
..Cyrena van Gordon; Margaret Jarman 
.Manual Salazar; Romeo Boscacci 
Louis Kreidler; Roberto Viglione 
; ‘vin Lazzari; Carl Cochems 
Constantin Nicolay 
nooteadila Armando Finzi 
<oceeenk sue Sundelius; Elda Vettori 


point of excellence. The 


Aida 
Amneris 
Radames 
Amonasro 
Ramfis 
The King 
Messenger 
A Priestess 
On Wednesday night there seemed to be a tacit under- 
standing between the management and the weather that 
no further interference was to be forthcoming. The night 
was delightful, cool with a light breeze, which stirred the 


Ernst Knoch, director of the chorus. 


“AIDA.” 


leaves of the old oaks into trembling life. The perform- 
was as a matter of course smoother than the 
The previous night had relieved the nervous 
natural among tlie non- -professionals. 
their singing and acting showed it. 

There were changes in the cast. Marie Rappold was the 
\ida, Margaret Jarman the Amneris, and Louis Kreidler 
the Amonasro. Sometimes one had an impression that 
Rappold’s aeting was rather stereotyped. Margaret Jarman 
was at a disadvantage due to hoarseness, but her ab- 
solutely regal manner went far to make her role unusually 
impressive. Her voice is of splendid range and there is 
power to back np dramatic tone. Louis Kreidler’s inter- 
pretation of Amonasro was dramatic. 

The scenic beauty of the production was ample. The 
skillful work of Ernest Knoch in obtaining artistic effects 
with his choruses was the subject of a great deal of praise. 
Fulgenzio Guerrieri is a splendid conductor of opera. 

The original plans for a concert uader Ernest Knoch 
on Saturday night were altered. Such interest was shown 
in “Aida” that one additional performance was given on 
that day. 

All credit to Guy Golterman for his bold and highly 
successful visualization of what at one time seemed only 
a brilliant chimera. B. 
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Where They Are to Be This Summer 
Armstrong, Englewood, N. J.; C. F. 
Sound Beach, Conn.; Eula Dawley, Paris, Texas; Gladys 
Ewart, Lake Mahopoc, N. Y.; Mabel Garrison, Valois, 
N. Y.; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Seal Harbor, Me.; Herbert 
Wilbur Greene, Brookfield Center, Conn.; Leopold Godow- 
ky, Lake Placid, N. Y.; George “woe Jr., Bar Harbor, 
Me.: Lucile Lawrence, Plainfield, N J.; Giuseppe de Luca, 
Long Branch, N. J.; Giovanni Martinelli, Sunset Heights, 
Monroe, N. Y.; Dr. Edmund J. Myer, Seattle, Wash.; 
mma Roderick, New Milford, Conn.; Herraan Sandby, 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y.; Paul Savage, Munsonville, N 
H.: Prof. Cornelius Rubner, Onteora Park, Tannersville, 


ANTOINETTE 


SZUMOWSKA 


The Eminent Polish Pianist 
now BOOKING for 


Transcontinental Tour 


Beginning October, 1917 
MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 
Management: A. H. HANDLEY, 160 Boylston Street, Boston 


Mary ¢ Bliss, 




















N. Y.; Ernest Hutcheson, Upper Montclair, N. J.; Paul 
Aleman and Zabetta Brenska, Lake W innepesaukee, N. 
H.; Arthur Middleton, Musicolony, Westerly, R. I.; Chris- 
tine Miller, Magnolia, Mass. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Coppicus, Shippen Point, Stamford, 
Conn.; Gertrude Auld, Stockbridge, Mass.; Marie Rappold, 
Sullivan County, New York; Dora Gibson, Swampscot, 
Mass.; Johannes Sembach, Far Rockaway, L. I.; Willem 
Willeke, Blue Hill, Me.; Claudia Muzio, Flushing, L. I.; 
John Powell, Richmond, Va.; Emma Roberts, Jersey Coast ; 
Gaston and Edouard Dethier, Maine; Carolyn Cone, Wis- 
consin Lake region; Edgar Schofield and (Enrichetta 
Onelli) Mrs. Schofield, Adirondack Mountains and Cape 
Cod; Modest Altschuler, White Mountains; Marcella 
Craft, Innermost Camp, Merrill County, New York; Vera 
Parstow, Beverley, Mass.; Lydia Locke, at her farm in 
Connecticut; Vivien Gosnell, Narragansett, R. I.; George 
Sheffield, Greenfield, Ill.; Gertrude Karl, in New Jersey; 
Frida Bennéche, Maine; Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Hillsboro, 
N. H.; Winifred Bambrick, Ottawa, Canada; Harold 
Bauer, Seal Harbor, Me.; Eddy Brown, Long Branch, 
N. J.; Guimar Novaes, Saranac, N. Y.; Helen Stanley. 
Stamford, Conn.; Joseph Bonnet, Adirondack Mountains ; 
Julia Claussen, New York City; Caroline Hudson Alex- 
ander, Maine. 


PHILHARMONIC GETS PREMIERE 


Bruch Two-Piano Concerto to Be Played by the Misses 
Sutro 


Misses Rose and Ottilie Sutro have been engaged by the 
New York Philharmonic Society to play the Bruch con- 
certo a two pianos here, on November 30, at Carnegie 
Hall. The concert is. one of the important Friday after- 
noon series, and the occasion gains in artistic significance 
both because the performance of the Bruch will mark its 
New York premiére and because it is to be delivered by 
such distinguished and successful two-piano interpreters as 
the Misses Sutro. 


June 14, 1917 


OLIVE FREMSTAD— 
A GREAT ARTIST 


Some one has said—and rightly, too—that the more 
knowledge one has, the greater such a person finds is his 
own ignorance, and this same thought is equally applicable 
to art and the state of artistic worth to be attained. No 
truly great artist is ever satisfied with the degree of per- 
fection achieved. When an artist reaches the place where, 
in his own estimation, he has achieved the pinnacle, then 
is the time of the beginning of his downfall. Just as the 
spirit of seeking, ever searching out for the better things, 
marks the progressive portion of every one’s life, so is it 
true of the artistic life. And the artistic worth is anala- 
gous with life in general in another respect; it never stands 
still; one either progresses or deteriorates. The truly 
great artist, having achieved the heights, is not able to 
rest upon laurels already won, but is forced to work even 
harder than ever in order to continue that artistic growth. 

Such an artist is Olive Fremstad, whose name has be- 
come to a great majority of music lovers synonymous 
with all that is the best in music. For many seasons she 
has demonstrated tnis wonderiul ability in no uncertain 
terms, as a member of the Royal Opera at Vienna and of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, New York, than whom 
there was.no finer artist a member. And although she has 
sung the more prominent roles in her extensive repertoire 
many, many times, she is frank to declare that after each 
periormance she has a feeling that she has failed to 
impart to her audience the full beauty of the work as it 
has been revealed to her and that she is capable of im- 
parting. To this great artist there is nothing more heart- 
breaking than this elusiveness, but, nothing daunted, she 
prepares for her next appearance with unabated energy and 
determination to reach that high goal which she has marked 
out for herself. In the opinion of a vast majority of the 
Metropolitan Opera habitues, Mme. Fremstad is today un- 
approached by any artist now before the public in the 
portrayal of such roles as Isolde, Salome, Briinnhilde, 
Siegiinde, Kundry, Armide, ete.—an opinion which Mme. 
Fremstad’s splendid art amply justifies. 

Because Mme. Frenistad is a firm believer in the theory 
that it is only as the singer forgets her own identity that 
any degree of satisfaction can be attained, she is as par- 
ticular about her actions and her singing at the rehearsal 
of an opera as at its public performance. And no better 
proof of the efficacy of such a course can be shown than 
the splendid work which this great artist has herself ac- 
complished. 

Another characteristic which is particularly applicable 
to Mme. Fremstad and her work, is versatility; for 
whether it be in the heavy Wagnerian roles or in those 
of Puccini and Offenbach, she adapts herself so en- 
tirely to the part that her work seems to be best 
suited to that special school. Most artists—even those 
whose names have been blazoned with the greatest brilliancy 
—have identified themselves with some particular field or 
branch of the operatic art; not so with Mme. Fremstad, who 
has been equally successful as Isolde and Carmen, Kundry 
and Santuzza, Brunnhilde and Giuletta, Elisabeth and 
Armide, Venus and Tosca, Elsa and Sieglinde. Nor has 
her success ever been marred by any of the faults pertain- 
ing to mediocrity. 

But Mme. Fremstad’s activities have not been confined 
to the operatic stage, and she has won equal success in 
the concert field during the last two seasons. No more 
welcome news was published during the waning season 
than that Mme. Fremstad would again be member of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company next season. Her fare- 
well appearance with that organization was as Elsa in 
“Lohengrin,” and a particularly lovely Elsa she was, both 
vocally and to look upon. She left vacant a place which 
it was impossible to fill, and although by this means, music 
lovers all over this broad land were enabled to hear her 
in concert, her host of operatic admirers were unable to 
reconcile theinselves to their loss, even if it meant others’ 
gain. 


James Stephen Martin Pupils in Three Recitals 


James Stephen Martin, the well known vocal teacher of 
Pittsburgh, announces a special summer term of ten les- 
sons, beginning June 12, 1917, to be given during five 
weeks, two lessons each week. While this term is espe- 
cially intended for teachers and others who are unable to 
study during the regular season, it is open to all who may 
wish to avail themselves of it. 

On Monday evening, June 11, the first of a series of 
three song recitals took place at the Rittenhouse, Pitts- 
burgh, the dates for the remaining events being Monday, 
June 18, and June 25. Those whose names appear on these 
programs are Ethel Barth, Alice Dacre Butterfield, Helen 
Chalmers, Mrs. Harvey S. Fouse, Gertrude Irene Garrison, 
Gertrude Heaps, Hazel McKee, Margaret Morris, Sara T. 
Owen, Mrs. James E. Patton, Helen Black Pugh, Mary 
Florence Shaw, Christine Turk, Mrs. J. S. Wood, Mary 
Warner, George B. Imbrie, S. a Kuldell, H. C. Smith, 
Elizabeth Bell, Olga Engelbracht, Elsie Reid Forrester, 
Bess Goode, Lillian Hammitt, Katherene Louise King, 
Louis Sinning, Jeanne C. Mahey, Frances Martin, Hazel 
Nobbs, Anna Large Stevenson, James Chalmers Baird, Ken- 
neth McCutcheon, Howard Wilbert, Marjorie Keil-Benton, 
Helen Heiner, Helen Kerr Parker, Mrs. Brabazon Ruther- 
ford, Edith Sallada, Mrs. H. E. Smith, Mrs. R. Wilson 
Smith, Barbara Welty, G. Erwin Drury, Oliver S. Heck, 
Chester C. Humphreys, Thomas Morris, Jr. Esther Have- 
kotte, violinist, will assist at the second recital of the series. 


Laura E. Morrill’s Summer Plans 


Laura E. Morrill will continue her pedagogic duties 
throughout the summer at her New York studios in the 
Hotel Majestic, devoting Saturday of each week to her 
large Boston class. Her studios at the Hub are in the Ho- 
tel Puritan, 
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San Francisco Philharmonic Summer Season 





(Continued from page 5.) 

the concert stage in San Francisco. The symphony went 
so well, notwithstanding the comparatively brief time for 
rehearsals preceding the performance, that it won increas- 
ing applause for the several movements; and the enthusi- 
asm of the audience was thoroughly aroused at the end of 
the program, when Sakaloff was recalled repeatedly. The 
season opened fully as well as could have been expected. 


Subscriptions Guarantee Symphonic Orchestras 


Announcements are made of local interest relating to the 
other symphonic ventures of San Francisco. The first is 
by the management of the San Francisco Musical Associa- 
tion, to the effect that the subscriptions received for the 
coming season are sufficient to make it certain that the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra wil continue, with Alfred 
Hertz (who is in San Francisco) for another season; also 
that the San Francisco Municipal Symphony Orchestra has 
been financed for a year. 


Concert in Memory of Dr. Magnus 


The largest musical affair of private origin of the sum- 
mer, to date, was the concert given in memory of Dr. Max 
Magnus and for the welfare of his family. In the matter 
of audience expectations were disappointed; but the follow- 
ing took part effectively: Chorus of 800 voices, represent- 
ing all the German singing societies, the Alameda County 
‘horus, the Exposition Chorus and the Treble Clef Club ; 

Paul Steindorff, with an orchestra; Reinhold Warlich, bari- 


tone; Mme. Jomelli and Mrs. William Gerritt Orton, How- 
ard E. Pratt and J. Francis Jones, vocal soloists; Adolph 
Rosenbecker, violinist. The choral directors were: Alex- 
ander Stewart, J. R. Riegger and Wallace Sabin. About 


3,000 persons were present as auditors. Uda Waldrop was 
the accompanist. 


Pupils Recitals 


Several very interesting and meritorious pupils’ recitals 
have recently been given in San Francisco, under the direc- 
tion of Helen Calburn Heath, Elizabeth ro Rose 
Relda Cailleau and Alexander T. Stewart. H. W. 


Michel Gusikoff Activities 


Michel Gusikoff, violinist, who played at a number of 
concerts in New York last winter, has just returned from 
an eight weeks’ tour as concertmaster with the Russian 


Symphony Orchestra, Modest Altschuler, conductor. On 
several occasions throughout the trip, Mr. Gusikoff was 
booked ior solo work. Some of his numbers were a 


Paganini concerto, symphony “Espagnol,” by Lalo, and the 
rondo capriccioso, Saint-Saéns, all three of which were 
artistically interpreted. His tone has depth and warmth, 
and his technic is adequate. 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Following is a criticism which appeared in the National 
American, Aoril 25: 

The ovation of the evening was given to Michel Gusikoff, concert- 
master, a young man cf only twenty-three, with the gifts of a 
master, Aiter a remarkable rendition of the Saint-Saens rondo 
capriccioso, abounding in technical difficulties, which he mastered as 
only a genius could, he gave the Kreisler “Liebesfreud.” 


Gala Performance to 1 taliasins 
Russian and Italian Commissions 








A gala performance that will enlist the services of three 
Allied nations is being arranged at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, for the week of June 18, by prominent members of 
the French, Russian and Italian colonies in New York to 
welcome the visiting Russian and Italian Commissions. 
The greater part of the proceeds will be devoted to the 
establishment of permanent exchanges where articles made 
by disabled soldiers, as well as donated art objects, may be 
sold tor the benefit of the Allied wounded and _ their 
dependents. Realizing the great need of such a movement, 
the Countess de Bois Hebert-Tilly has come to this country 
to inaugurate the Allied Exchz anges for Arts and Crafts. 

Prominent among the artistic features on June 18 will 
be a full symphony orchestra under the direction of Cav. 
Oscar Spirescu; the Russian RBalalaika Orchestra, aug- 
mented for this occasion; a chorus of sailors from the 
Russian battleship “Variag” in Ukranian folksongs; a 
ladies’ chorus of a thousand voices singing the national 
hymns of the Allies, and the entire Metropolitan School oi 
Ballet in costume dances ot the t6th, 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, Sascha Votitchenko, Countess Gina Mozzato of La 
Scala, Milan, David Hochstein, violinist, Salvatore de 
Stefano, harpist, Max Gegna, Russian cellist, and Yvonne 
Garrick of the Theatre Francaise figure on the gala pro 
gram. Other artist volunteers are Isadora A sooth se Flora 
Revalles, of the Ballet Russe, Mlle. Swirskaya, in Russian 
costume dances accompanied by the Balalaika orchestra, 
and several stars of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
whose names will be announced later. 


Mme. Langenhan at Douglas Manor, L. I. 





Christine Langenhan, the Bohemian soprano, has left 
New York to spend the summer in her beautifully appointed 
villa at Douglas Manor, This picturesque resort on 
Long Island Bay not only offers opportunity for rest and 
recreation, but its quiet atmosphere is favorable for study. 


Mme. Langenhan is an enthusiastic devotee of outdoor 
life, and interests herself in golf, fishing, swimming, auto- 
mob: ling, ete. e 


It is also noteworthy that Mme. Langenhan does not 
forget the soldiers and the Red Cross, as her spare time is 
occupied knitting sweaters and other important things for 
the “boys.” 

Her tour next season will take her as far west as 
braska, 


Ne- 














Close of Operalogue Season 





Havrah W. L. Hubbard and Claude Gotthelf completed 
their monet $85 season in the far Northwest, giving their 
125th performance in Borse, Idaho, and their 126th in 
Spokane, W ashington. In Boise as the closing number 
in the successful Municipal Course which has been offered 
in the Pinney Theatre under the patronage of the leading 
business men of the city, they presented “Jewels of the 
Madonna” and “The Secret of Suzanne” preceded by piano 
solos by Mr. Gotthelf. Reviewing the performance, the 
Evening Capital News said: “Mr. Hubbard is a good actor, 
a wonderful colorist in words, an artist painting romantic, 
gorgeous, colorful scenes on the air by the virtue of 
a vivid imagination aided by a fluent mastery of English 
Gotthelf is a master of technic with a thorough knowledg 
and control of the scores he plays, interpreting them with 
a finesse of art that blends story and music in har 
monic unity.” 

In Spokane before the Musical Art Society, “Love of 
Three Kings” and “The Secret of Suzanne” were pre 
sented, and the Spokesman-Review described Hubbard as 
“a fluent speaker with aptitude for both tragedy 
comedy” and Gotthelf was praised for the “deft and un 
erring sympathy” with which he handled the operatic 
scores while his solos were declared to have been played 
“with such conspicuous ability that he had to give 
encore in response to the enthusiastic applause b« 
on him.” 
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Orchestral Society's Final “ 


Pop” 


To the regret of that faithful hody of music lovers who 


have attended the series of “pop” concerts given on Sun 
day evenings at the Standard Theatre, New York, by the 
Orchestral Society of New York, Max Jacobs, conductor, 


that organization brought its season to a close on June 10, 
with a thoroughly interesting program. The overture to 
“Fingal’s Cave” (Mendelssohn) was the opening number, 
played with splendid effect and in every way worthy the 
enthusiastic applause which followed. Glinka’s Russian 
fantasia, the ballet suite from Delibes’ “La Source” and 
the second Hungarian rhapsodie of Liszt, which brought 
the program to a brilliant close, were the other orchestral 
numbers. Those sterling qualities which have marked the 
work of Mr. Jacobs’ organization in the to be 
noted on this occasion 

Francesca Marni, soprano, and Ethel Ganz, pianist, wer 
the assisting artists. Miss Marni sang the aria from ‘ a 
and a group of songs by Hi ins Kronold, with the compose 


past were 


at the piano. These were “Meernacht,” “Ewiger Mai” can 
“Thine.” Her voice is one of excellent quality and good 
range, and her singing was warmly applauded by the audi 
ence. Miss Ganz, in the Rubinstein concerto, showed het 


self to be gifted with excellent talents as 
audience recalled her many times 
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Reopens Tuesday 
October 9th, with 
increased facilities 


Twenty-five organists 
in prominent New 
York Churches today 
owe their appoint- 
ments to their study 
at this School 


The Guilmant Organ School 





DR. WILLIAM C. CARL, Director 


Dr. Carl personally 
instructs each student 
in the Art of organ 


playing 


Students aided in 
securing positions 


Six Free Scholarships 








Send for New Illustrated Catalogue. 





Address the Secretary of the Guilmant Organ School, 44 West 12th Street, New York 


























MUSICAL COURIER 


CHICAGO HEARS A CADMAN SONG CYCLE 


Last Concert of Society of American Musicians—Hanna Butler’s Pupils in 
Recital—Arimondi Injured—Herman Devries Lauds Solomon Golub—Faelten 


Praises Dan Bonus’ 


“Musical Psycho-Pedagogy”—Chicago Musical 


College Concerts—Edward Clarke’s Success—MacBurney 
Studios Recital—Briggs Loses Suit—Conser- 
vatory and Other Happenings 


Chicago, June 9, 1917 
last concert for this season of the So 
Musicians at Fullerton Hall, Art In- 
last Sunday afternoon, was Charles Wakefield Cad 
Che Morning of the Year.” In the hands of a 
tet made up of young and capable local musicians, viz., 
Pinckney Fritch, soprano; Grant Kimbell, tenor; 
Decker, contralto, and Frederick Blum, basso 
autiful cycle received a good interpretation 
an excellent vocal vehicle and won the favor 
start 


\ feature of the 
ol American 


qua 
laine 
} pl ne 
(adman’s b 
The cycle 3 
of the listeners from the 


Recital by Hanna Butler’s Pupils 


different recitals through- 
at which Hanna Butler, the widely known 

cal instructor, presented her pupils, are aware of their 
imterest and worth The one given last Sunday afternoon 
in }.yon & Healy Recital Hall was no exception to the rule 
und drew a numerous and appreciative gathering. Excellent 
characterized the afternoon and once more Mrs 
a vocal instructor was demonstrated to 
interesting and varied program 
“Madame Butterfly,” sung by Irma Bliss 
following which Rose Schwimmer sang 
and MecFadyen’s “Slumber Song ;” 
“Bird of Love Divine” by Hay 
Leoni’s “Dawn”; “Obstination” (Fonte- 
nailles) and in the Bud” (Forester) were Helene 
Henkel’s offerings; Becker's “Spring” was interpreted by 
Miss Robertson; Isabelle Sullivan sang “Now Sleeps the 
Crimson Petal” (Quilter) and “June Morning” (Willough 
by): Burleigh’s “Just You” and Rogers’ “The Star” were 
Mrs. Loomis’ contributions; Ruth Thompson sang numbers 
Downing and Korsakoff; Dell Acqua’s “Villa 
rendered by Mrs. F. K. Parke; Miss and Mr 
mbined their talents in Goetze’s “Calm as the 
Fierlein contributed “Absent” (Metcalf) 
oombs); Helene Smith sang a group 
Weckerlin; Clark’s “The Charm 
of Spring” and “Ouvre tes yeux bleus” were presented by 
Josephine Parker; Sara Hills sang Stern's “Springtime” ; 
Charlotte Rothlis interpreted Beach's “My Sweetheart” and 
“One Fine Day” from “Madame Butterfly”; Mrs, Carl Ny 
quist offered “Une voce poco fa" (Rossini) ; Woodman’s 
1 Am Thy Harp” and Saint-Saens’ “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” were Mary Thompson MacGregor’s contribu 
tion Clara Burleigh rendered numbers by Mozart, Dal 
and an aria from the “Magic Flute”; Rhoda Arnold's 
Lehmann’s “The Cuckoo,” “Lenz,” by Hil- 
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TEACHER OF SINGING AND COACH 


1106 Kimball Bullding Wabash 5780 
929 Edgecomb Place Graceland 3751 


FRANCESCO D ADDI 


Specialist in Voice Placing and Coaching for Opera, Stage and Recital 
Studie: 720 Fine Arts Building, Chicago, Ill. Harrison 5755 
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BUSH CONSERVATORY 


Chicage Avenue and North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


KENSETH M. BRADLEY, EDGAR A. WELSOR, 
President Associate Director 


SUMMER SCHOOL FIVE WEEKS— 
JUNE 26 to JULY 28 


SPECIAL NORMAL COURSES 
Music, Expr , Dr tic 
Art, Public Schoo! Music, 
Languages, Physical Culture 


School Open Throughout the Entire 
Year. Unsurpassed faculty of over sixty instructors, including 


Charlies W. Clark Mime. wee Rive-King Edward Collins 
Herbert Miller Edgar We Grace Stewart Potter 
Kenneth M. Bradley Guy Monon t Woodard Wilhelm Nordin 
Mme. Justine Wegener Edgar Brazelton Rowland Leach 


Members of entire Faculty will be available during the 
Summer Session, 

Note: The Bush Conservatory is the only school of its kind 
in Chicago maintaining its own DORMITORIES. For reser- 
vation, make application in advance, 


For Wterature and further information address Edward H. Schwenker, Sec'y. 





(Saint-Saéns) ; Gounod’s “Je 
“Depuis le jour” were in- 

Florence Chaser Hendricks 
with her singing of the 
(Verdi). Mrs. Butler is to.be congrat- 
uniform excellence of the work of each 
which reflected considerable credit upon 


“Viens Amour” 
Charpenticr’s 
Irma Bliss and 
program to a close 


dachi, and 
veux vivre’ 
terpreted by 
brought the 
“Ah fors e lui” 
ulated upon the 
individual student, 
her tutelage. 


Vittorio Arimondi Hurt by Street Car 


Last Saturday Vittorio Arimondi, the big basso of the 
Chicago Opera Association, was knocked down by a street 
car in Wabash avenue, between Van Buren street and Jack- 
son boulevard. He was taken to his residence on East 
Forty-seventh street, where it was reported he was suffer- 
ing trom two fractured ribs and other injuries. His many 
fricnds and admirers hope for an immediate recovery. 


Herman Devries Praises Solomon Golub 


Of the recital of Yiddish music which Solomon Golub, 
tener and composer, gave recently at the Hotel Sherman be 
fore the Chicago Hebrew Oratorical Scciety, Herman Dev- 
ries, the distinguished critic, had the iollowing to say in 
the Chicago American: 
who sings of the love and grief 


gave one of the unique recitals 
Golub is distinctly a 


A young genius of the humble, 
of his race, Solomon Golub by name, 
of the season at the Hotel Sherman last night 
vivid example of the influence of the “melting pot” of America upon 
the mind, emotion and tradition of the Hebrew race, whose mouthp ece 
lle refiects the refining effect of our best cultiva 
somber melancholy and poetic sentiment of 

Poet and singer, Golub is as well a bril 
idol of the contingent adjacent to the 
Hebrew Institute and the West Side. The program he presented 
last night was almost pictorial as well as musical. Tragedy, un 
happy love, childish faith and naivete were the themes of the first 
group of songs, interpreted by Mr. Golub with a voice of much 
natural sympathy. which he colors with an astounding variety of 
expression 


Expresses Appreciation of Bonus’ Book 


The Musical Education Publishing Company, Decatur, 
Ill, publishers of “Musical Psycho Pedagogy, ” by Daniel 
Bonus, the book that has already been sold in thirty-three 
States, has received a complimentary letter from Carl 
Fselten of Boston, a part of which follows 


he hopes to become. 
tion allied with ali the 

the Jewish temperament. 
liant young philosopher, the 


One of our teachers has drawn my attention to your Twenty-four 
lessons in Musical Pedagogy. I have just finished a careful read 
ing of the same and have derived so much genuine pleasure and 
satisfaction in going over your treatises that I have to follow my 
natural inclination to send you a few lines expressing my thanks 
for the pleasure you have given me and my hearty approval of 
your stggestions and the concise way in which you have stated 
them. Having myself been seriously interested and actively en 
gaged for many years in the sadly confused problem of musical 
education, 1 am hailing joyfully co-workers in the field who are 
preaching and practising common sense. am convinced to have 
found one in you. Enclosed you will find a check in advance 
payment for two copies, 


Warren Proctor’s Engagements During Spring Tour 
of Minneapolis Orchestra 


Warren Proctor, tenor, of the Chicago Grand Opera Com- 
pany, filled the following list of engagements with success 
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Residence Studio: Lake Park Avenue. 








RAFAEL NAVAS 
The Spanish Pianist 


Address: J. E. Allen, 218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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during the spring tour of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor : 

April 1, Oak Park,* Ill.; April 8, Minneapolis,** Minn. ; 
Aor 9, Madison, S. Dak.; April 10, Aberdeen, S. Dak.; 
April 11, Yankton, S. Dak.; April 12, Vermilion, S. Dak. ; 
April 14, Des Moines, lowa; April 16, Oscaloosa, lowa; 
April 17, Merryville, Mo. ; April 18, Merryville, Mo.; April 
10, Lawrence, Kan. ; April 20, Salina, Kan.; April 21, 
Hutchinson, Kan.; April 23, Bartlesville, Okla. ; Aprl 24, 
Springfield, Mo.; April 25, Fort Scott, Kan.; April 26, 
Joplin, Mo.; April 27, Pittsburgh, Kan.; April 29, Kansas 
City, Mo.; May 1, Fond Du Lac, Wis.; May 3, Alton, Ill. ; 
May 5, Jacksonville, Ill.; May 6, Peoria, Ill.; May 8, Osage, 
lowa; May 9, Cedar Falls,* Iowa; May 10, Charles City, 

lowa. 
Cities marked with one star indicate second appearance 
this season; two stars, third appearance. 


Chicago Musical College Concerts 


The fifty-first annual commencement concert and exer- 
cises of the Chicago Musical College will be held in the 


GEORGIA KOBER, 


Auditorium Thursday evening, June 14. Winners of the 
diamend medals will provide the program and the degrees 
and diplomas will be conferred and the medals awarded by 
the Honorable Richard S. Tuthill. Sixty members of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra will assist, directed by Karl 
Reckzeh. The students who will be represented on the pro- 
gram will be Baselah Cristol, Alberta Biewer, Gilbert Ross, 
May Pfeiffer, Aaron Ascher, Ruth Kuerth, Lawrence 
Schauffler, Florence Eaton and John Wiederhirn. All 
members of the seventh grade, senior diploma, graduation, 
post-graduation and artist classes as well as winners of 
medals will be on the stage. 

On Saturday morning in Ziegfeld Theater, at eleven 
o'clock, the Chicago Musical College presented Myrtie Pe- 
terson, of its artist class, in a piano recital. Miss Peterson 
was assisted by Mrs. Carleton M. Vail, soprano, and by 


NICOLAY 


Reengaged for seventh season as leading Basso with Chicago 
Opera Association. 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL. 
Tour now booking. Limited number of vocal students accepted. 


Address: Chicago Conservatory, Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago 
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Florence Eaton, violinist. An interesting program was of- 
fered, 
Pupils of Georgia Kober in a Series of Piano Recitals 

_The series of six piano recitals given by pupils of 
Georgia Kober, president of the Sherwood Music School, 
Chicago, since May 4, came to a happy conclusion last Sat- 
urday afternoon, June 9. The series brought out several 
well schooled young artists who in every instance reflected 
great credit on their able teacher who has every reason to 
be proud of the results obtained and the presentation of 
her talented pupils is epoch-making in the history of the 
Sherwood Music School. 

On Friday evening, May 4, Ruth Franzen, appeared at 
Assembly Hall, before a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Miss Franzen, an artist pupil of Miss Kober, gave a splen- 
did account of herself in a program consisting of the 
Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 2; the Gluck-Brahms gavotte ; 
a group of Chopin, including etude, op. 10, No, 12, valse, 
op. 42, ballade G minor; Liszt’s Hungarian fantasy, with 
orchestral parts on the second piano by Miss Kober; 
Scott’s “Lotus Land ;” MacDowell’s ‘Witches’ Dance” and 
concert etude. The young and talented student concluded 
her recital with the Liszt “Etude de Concert.” 

Edna Irene Rollosson played at Sherwood Recital Hall 
on Saturday afternoon, May 26. The clever young pianist 
was heard in the Bach-Tausig sonata and fugue, D minor; 
Beethoven sonata, op. 31, No. 2 (first movement) ; a group 
of Chopin, including etude, A flat major; waltz, C sharp 
minor, op. 62; ballade, A flat major; Moszkowski’s “The 
Juggleress;” Sibelius’ “Valse Triste;’ Scott’s “Danse 
Negre” and Schutt’s “Carnaval” suite. The first movement 
of the Tschaikowsky concerto concluded the program. 
Georgia Kober played the orchestral parts on the second 
piano for her pupil. 

On Friday evening, May 30, a two-piano recital was 
given by two students of Georgia Kober, Edna Irene Rollos- 
son and Meta Louise Kummer, in the Sherwood Recital 
Hall. The two young pianists showed unmistakable talent in 
the Saint-Saéns “Caprice Arabe,” op. 96, “Danse Macabre,” 
op. 40, and variations on a theme by Beethoven, op. 35, by 
the same composer. They were also heard in the Schu- 
mann andante and variations, op. 49; Chaminade “La Sevil- 
lane,” op. 10, Debussy’s Arabesques, Nos, I and II, and the 
Chabrier “Espana.” 

Doris Essig, played at the Sherwood Recital Hall on 
Saturday evening, June 2. Her program consisted of 
prelude and fugue No. 21, in B flat; Mendelssohn's prelude, 
op. 35, No. 1; “Forest Idylle”’ by Walter Keller; Gluck- 
Brahms gavotte; capriccio, B minor by Brahms; Chopin 
preludes, op. 28, Nos. 3, 20, 10, 7 and 23, and with Miss 
Kober playing the orchestral part on the second piano, she 
gave a rousing performance of the Tschaikowsky concerto 
in B flat major. 

Helen Ariel Holcombe displayed adequate technic at her 
recital on Thursday evening, June 7, at the Sherwood 
Recital Hall, in a program consisting of the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 57; the Chopin nocturne, op. 47, No. 1, and 
etudes, op. 10, No. 3, op. 25, No. 12, She also won many 
plaudits in the Scott “Valse Caprice’ and “Pierrot” 
(Lento). Miss Holcombe also was heard in the Gluck- 
Brahms and Glazounow gavottes. She ended her success- 
ful appearance with the |.iszt Hungarian rhapsody, No. 12. 

Meta Louise Kummer, closed the series on Saturday 
afternoon, June 9, with a piano recital given at the Sher- 
wood Recital Hall, Miss Kummer played the Bach prelude 
and fugue, A minor; Beethoven sonata, op. 31, No. 3, (first 
movement) ; Schumann “Warum,” op. 12, “Abendlied,” op. 
85, No. 12: Schubert-Liszt “Erlkénig;” Scott “Pierrot” 
(Lento) and “Lotus Land ;” Debussy “Clair de Lune” and 
prelude, F major. She concluded her program with the 
MacDowell concerto, A minor (first movement), Miss 
Kober again playing the orchestral parts on second piano. 

The finely balanced programs and the style, technic and 
imposing playing of the various performers added new 
laurels to the long list of personal successes won by 
Georgia Kober in her successful career as a pedagogue, 
pianist and instructor. 

Edward Clarke, Successful Teacher and Singer 

Edward Clarke, both as a teacher and as a singer, is 
completing a busy season. Many of his pupils from the 
Lyceum Arts Conservatory, already are in Chautauqua 
work, and others will enter professional work this fall. 
Besides giving twelve lecture recitals on the University 
Extensions on Song Literature, he has appeared several 
times in recital in Chicago, for the Englewood Women’s 
Club, Lakeview Music Club; given recitals, concerts or 
oratorios in the following towns: Kokomo (Ind.), twice ; 
Marion (Ind.), twice; Delafield, Wis.; Sarnia, Ont. ; 
Guelph, Ont.; Dixon, Ill.; Wilmette, Ill, Berwyn, IIL; 
Mason City, la.; Darlington, Wis.; Seymour, Ind.; Manis- 
tee and Cadiilac, Mich.; Huron, S. D.; Platteville, Wis. ; 
and Fort Wayne, Ind. Together with Rachel Steinman 
Clarke, violinist, and Earl Victor Prahl, pianist, Mr, Clarke 
will fill a long season of Chautauqua engagements begin- 
ning June 22. For the small deposit of $360 Mr. Ford 
of Detroit has consented to put one of his magnificent 
touring cars at his disposal, and the party expect to com- 
bine business with pleasure in their summer’s outing. 


American Conservatory Happenings 


The advanced dramatic class of Walton Pyre at the 
American Conservatory gave Shakespeare’s “Merchant of 
Venice” at Central Music Hall, on Friday evening, June 8. 

An American Conservatory graduate, Madge Dritt, who 
has just completed the Public School Music Course under 
the direction of O. E. Robinson has been appointed super- 
visor of Public School Music at Algona, lowa, for next 
season. re 

Judging from the large number of inquiries from all 
parts of the country regarding the summer session at the 
American Conservatory, the attendance should be one of 
the largest in the history of that institution. Practically 
all of the leading instructors will teach during the summer. 


International College of Music 


A complimentary pupils’ program was presented Satur- 
day evening by some twenty students of the International 
College of Music and Expression, Emma Clark Mottl, 
president, in the college suite in the Auditorium Building. 
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The work of each student was a credit to the teachers 
and the school. 

_The International College of Music and Expression de- 
sires raising money to purchase a car for the American 
Ambulance Field Service Fund, France, and offers a bene- 
fit in form of a unique revue, including operatic selections 
in historic costume, patriotic reading by a celebrated 
Dickens impersonator, violin numbers by a European vio- 
linist, solo by a boy soprano of one of the leading choirs, 
patriotic dances arranged by a ballet mistress of London, 
piano selections by a noted pianist-composer, and closing 
with the interesting official moving pictures of the Ameri- 
can Ambulance Fieid service taken by the French Govern- 
ment and: loaned the college by Chauncey McCormick, 
Chicago representative of this fund. The affair will take 
place in the Auditorium Hall, Friday evening, June 22. 


Evening of Songs at MacBurney Studios 


An “evening of songs,” offered by Marcia Higginson, 
soprano, was presented Friday evening in the MacBurney 
studios and proved one of the many interesting recitals 
given throughout the season by students from the class of 
that popular Vocal instructor, Thomas N. MacBurney, Miss 
Higginson disclosed a lyric soprano voice of pleasing 
quality, musicianship and style. Her program, a most 
pretentious one, was rendered with taste and earnestness 
and her listeners were most appreciative. Songs by Bishop, 
Parker, a group of five by Grieg, a group of Bergerettes 
arranged by Weckerlin, and Bizet, a group of four Brahms, 
Burleigh, Douty and Scott songs made up the recitalist’s 
program. This program was another cause for congratu- 
lations for Mr. MacBurney, who has a large and repre- 
sentative class. 

A “Musical Suit” 

Considerable interest was evoked in musical circles this 
week by the suit which Ernest L. Briggs brought against 
Glenn Dillard Gunn for $100 commissions. Mr. Briggs 
alleged that Mr. Gunn owes him for engagements which 
Mr. Briggs claims he had secured for Mr. Gunn. The 
case came to decision in the Municipal Court, before Judge 
Haas, and after a bricf session court rendered a verdict 
for Mr. Gunn, defendant. 


Rankl Scores Success in “Seasons” 


Of John Rankl’s singing in “The Seasons” with the 
DePere-Green Bay Choral Society, the Brown County 
Democrat critic on May 18 expressed his opinion in the 
following terms: 

Gifted with a voice of rare beauty, he endeared himself to his 
audience by the scholarly and finished manner in which he sang 
his parts. The audience, as well as conductor and chorus, proved 
their appreciation, not alone of his voice, but of the method of 
interpretation applied, by frequent and hearty applause. ; 

Mr. Rankl no jonger is merely the artist in musical circles of 
DeFere and Green Bay; he has advanced into the ranks of friend 
ship, and as such he will ever be looked upon when he again 
appears in concert with the DePere-Green day Choral Society. 


Culbertson Divorce Suit 


A suit for divorce has been entered against Harry Cul- 
bertson by Mrs. Harry Hatch Culbertson, alleging cruelty. 
JEANNETTE Cox. 


Frances Nash’s 1917-1918 Outlook 





Frances Nash, pianist, has just closed her second season 
with a joint recital with Christine Miller, at Ashtabula, 
Ohio. This date was notable in that Miss Nash was the 
first concert pianist who has ever appeared in that city. 

Miss Nash now looks upen very bright prospects for the 
approaching season, opening with a New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall, on October 18. She has thus far been en- 
gaged by four different orchestras, two of which are new 
to her. The Tri-City Symphony Orchestra, of Davenport, 
Rock Island and Moline and the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, of Detroit. ‘The latter will mark Miss Nash’s third 
consecutive appearance in Detroit. 

Miss Nash’s present routings will keep her in the East 
and Middle West till the holiday season. After the first 
of the year she will make an extended Southern trip. Her 
tours, as formerly, are under the personal direction of 
Evelyn Hopper. 
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CHAUTAUQUA TO OPEN JUNE 28 


On the twenty-eighth of this month Chautauqua will 
open and the season will continue until August 26. The 
department of music at the Chautauqua Assembly will be 
under the general direction of Alfred Hallam, this being 
his sixteenth year as musical director. The faculty of the 
summer school of music will consist of Ernest Hutcheson, 
head of the piano department, assisted by Eliza Wood, 
Austin Conradi and T. Arthur Wilson; voice, Horatio 
Connell, .C. C. Washburne, and F. G. Shattuck; violin, Sol 
Marcosson ; organ, H. B. Vincent, and musical appreciation, 
George Scott Hunter. : 

Music Week is scheduled to take place from July 23 to 
29 inclusive, during which the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra, Modest Altschuler, conductor, will give twelve con- 
certs, this being this organization's third successive season 
at Chautauqua. 

This year the soloists for the season will be Meta Schu- 
mann and Betsy Lane Shepherd, sopranos; Alice Moncrieft 
and Eleanor Patterson, contraltos; Arthur Hackett and 
Delos Becker, tenors; Willard Flint and Allen Bennet 
Lambdin, bassos. 

Under the direction of Mr. Hallam, the Chautauqua 
Choir will give “Omar Khayyam” (Henry Houseley), “Ma- 
ritana” (Wallace), “The Deacon’s Masterpiece” (Percy 
Fletcher) and Cyril Graham's “The Piper of Hamelin,” 
and the soloists will give three song cycles by Liza Leh- 
mann, “Parody Pie,” “Cautionary Tales” and “The Daisy 
Chain.” A great deal of attention will be paid to com- 
munity singing by the great Chautauqua audiences this sea- 
son, community rehearsals being held two or three eve- 
nings each week. There will also be recitals by Ernest 
Hutcheson, Austin Conradi, T. Arthur Wilson, Horatio 
Connell, Sol Marcosson and Henry B. Vincent 





Claudia Muzio at Flushing 





Claudia Muzio is conferring distinction on that modest 
hamlet, Flushing, L. I, by having her residence there for 
the entire summer. With her parents, her secretary and 
her piano she is anticipating a summer of work and play 
harmoniously mixed. Miss Muzio’s daily “operatic bits” 
are affording the natives the keenest delight, even as they 
have the audiences at the Metropolitan Opera House 


New San Francisco Music Library 


The new San Francisco Public Library has recently 
opened a music department. A unique feature is a sound 
proof room where music may be tried over before it 1s 
taken home. The library, both of music and books on 
musical subjects, is very complete 
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Arthur Herschmann’s Three Year Record 


Arthur Herschmann, baritone, began his career as con 
cert singer with his debut recital London, in 1913, fol 
lowing which he sang throughout Europe. His preparation 
included the study of voice in New York, London and 
Paris: the mastery of seven languages, and studies in inter- 
pretation with such composers as Widor, Pierné, Aue, 
René, Hildach and in special training in Bach under the 
direction of Bret, the head of the Société Bach of France. 
Three Aeolian Hall, New York, recitals given in Novem 
1914, 1915 and 1916 have displayed his vocal quali 
uncertain manner and appearances throughout 
States in the meantime have added materially 
of Mr. Herschmann as a concert, recital and 
singcf 
from the press based upon these various appear- 
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WARREN PROCTOR (left), MARTE KAISER AND 
CORNELIUS VAN VLIET, 
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Palestine (Texas) Hears Bertha Yocum 


Bertha Yocum, pianist, gave a recital recently at Pales- 
tine, Texas, under the auspices of the Cecilian Club of that 
city. Her program, which was much enjoyed, consisted of 
a Beethoven sonata, a Bach-Saint-Saéns gavotte, Schu- 
mann’s romance in F sharp, the Brahms romanza in F and 
the ballade in G minor, five Chopin numbers and the sixth 
Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt. “A capacity audience 
greeted Bertha Yocum, who had been heard by many here 
five years ago, and again voiced their enjoyment of the 
artistic interpretations,” declared the Palestine Daily 
Herald. “Miss Yocum’s playing of each number on her 

varied program gave evidence of unusual intellectual grasp, 
a only of the tone and color, but of the harmonic struc- 
ture as well. There is in her playing a highly developed 
analytic element that places her in a class far above the 
average performer, a quality at once spiritual in some read- 
ings, yet in others filled with depth of emotion, reaching 
wonderful climaxes. The audience showed its appreciation 
in a manner unusually warm and decisive, especially after 
the Liszt rhapsodie, which pleased the most.’ 
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Bispham Discusses “The English Language” 


“It was David Bispham who spoke; and the speech of 
Mr. Bispham is so habitually elegant, the physical sound 
of it so vibrant and pure that, hearing him, one realizes 
that his great art is an every day practice, not merely a 
preachment delivered from the stage. Mr. Bispham has 
many things to teach to those who are prudent enough to 
listen; the wisdom of the ‘old school’ of singing, of which 
he is such a brilliant graduate; the indissoluble union 
existing between good singing and beautiful speaking; 
the ability of a lively intelligence to extract from a voice 
every ounce of service, while still preserving the voice’s 
usefulness to an unusual degree. Whether Mr. Bispham 
sings or speaks, the phrase never loses its poise, and when 
he sings to an audience there is demonstrated the power 
of the true artist to make others see the picture he con- 
ceives The foregoing is taken from the Philadelphia 
Press on the occasion of Mr. Bispham’s address on “The 
English Language” which he gave in that city. 

“There is a deadly monotony of sound in the speaking 
voices of Americans,” declared Mr, Bispham. “There is 
no color, no enthusiasm, no feeling. It is joyless—I love 
our language and believe in it, and long to see all Amer- 
icans treat it better. Who should respect it, if we do not? 

“It is very important to pay attention to the voice and 
to speech. onc is this care necessary in a new coun- 
try like Americ: Many foreign people are continually 
coming in and many of them do not speak our language, 
except as they learn it after arrival. Then, if they hear 
slang words, they naturally adopt them and_ contract 
slovenly habits until these faults are handed down as part 
of our manner of speaking, and it is then too late to cor- 
rect the mistakes. 

“Tl believe that the English Janguage is as melodic and as 
rhythmic as that of any language, and the reason why 
this is not generally accepted by Americans, is because we 
feel that what we have at home is not as good as we. can 
secure elsewhere. and that we do not understand the proper 
use of our own language. The English language is just 
as melodious in song as that of any language, with the pos- 
sible exception of the Italian and Hawaiian, and far more 
so than the French and the German. Our own language is 
just as good to sing as that of any other tongue, if we only 
knew how; but so many of our singers think that in the 
selection of other songs, it makes no difference as to the 
language from which they are chosen, just so it is not 
English. 

“IT would criticise severely the use of colloquialisms and 
believe that all words that are not good English should 
never even be referred to in our dictionaries in order that 
they shall be entirely forgotten.” 


Giorni Plays Posthumous Sgambati Work 


Aurelio Giorni, the gifted pianist, during the season just 
closing played repeatedly and with great success a posthu- 
mous composition of his late master, Sgambati, which is 
dedicated to Mr. Giorni. It is called “Boite a Musique,” 
and imitates the sound of a Swiss music box, making 
clever and elaborate variations on “Old Folks at Home.” 





GRANBERRY PIANO 
SCHOOL EVENT A REAL 
“COMMENCEMENT” 


June 7, the annual commencement 
Piano School, George Folsom 
Granberry, director, took place at Carnegie Chamber 
Music Hall, New York. A iarge audience of those who 
have watched with interest the progress of these students 
and who were enthusiastic in their praise, was in attend- 
Marion Lynwood Boyd, of Jersey City, N. J., re- 
a full diploma, and those receiving a teacher's cer- 
were Myrtle Adams, Pensacola, Fla.; Charlie Mae 
Colquit, Ga.; Caroline Weld Dudley, Orange, N. J.; 
Alma Firstbrook Kyle, Dover, N. J., and Florence Lee 
Thompson, Grantwood, N. J. In a program of composi- 
tions by Bach, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Debussy, 
Chopin and Raff, these students each and every one proved 
herself worthy to be numbered among the graduates of 
this school, which has maintained a high standard. Worthy 
of very special mention was the sonata in B flat major for 
piano and violin as played by Miss Boyd and Alice Ives 
lone s, violinist, and the Chopin polonaise in C sharp minor, 
which Miss Boyd gave with fine effect. The five students 
who received the teacher's certificate gave a splendid inter- 
pretation of the march from the “Leonore” symphony 
(Raff), obtaining an unusually fine ensemble, Another num- 
ber on the program which proved especially interesting was 
Reger’s fugue and variations on the theme known in this 
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which was played by former grad- 

Mrs. Henry Bradshaw, nee Marion 
Barlow, '13; Lilian Eugenie Crawford, '14; Mrs. William 
Palmer Hanson, '15, and Helen Mary Oliver, ’16. 

Rev. Paul Mansfield Spencer made the address of the 
evening, his words of congratulation and friendly advice 
being in thorough accord with the spirit of the occasion. 
Director Granberry then presented the diploma and cer- 
tificates, prefacing the presentation with a few well chosen 
remarks. 

“In life we are frequently at a commencement,” declared 
Mr. Granberry, “and if we are not, we may be sure we are 
approaching an ending. Usually the student feels that the 
celebration of his completion of a course of study should 
be called ‘commencement,’ but he very soon learns that 
it is indeed a commencement. Livingstone, the greatest of 
all explorers, once said, ‘The end of an exploration is the 
beginning of the enterprise.’ 

“Students do not begin really to learn until they begin to 
do for themselves, and they do not begin really to do for 
themselves until they bens to work alone. Tonight you 
are at a new commencement in your musical life ; tomorrow 
will give you its commencements, It will offer you also its 
endings, and we wish to direct your thought to them as 
well as to this commencement. You will find it possible to 
be at the commencement of a work when your enthusiasm, 
your interest, your sympathy, your inclination to be pains- 
taking, your patience, are at an ending. The attention you 
give these endings will determine your professional stand- 
ing, even more than that given your commericements, and 
alas, these endings often pass unrealized and unnoticed. 
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country 
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“When your work becomes simply routine, be warned 
your efficiency is on the decline. When you can begin the 
day without a vision of its possibilities and with no feeling 
of eagerness for the tasks to be performed, then you may 
be sure the results you will achieve will not recommend 
you. If you would advance in your profession, do not 
forget to watch for the commencements, the openings, the 
opportunities for purely personal development and improve- 
ment, and be equally watchful in detecting the signs of 
carelessness and deterioriation which indicate an approach- 
ing ending. Recently I heard a public speaker say that he 
had once been a teacher, but he had reformed. Let me 
assure you that the successful man, be he teacher, mer- 
chant, or artisan, must constantly be reforming—remaking 
his ideas, his methods, his plans of action, and rebuilding 
himself as a stronger, more effective worker. 

“Each of you has done his student work in his own way, 
and we have been glad to encourage this, insisting only that 
the work be thoroughly done. Each of you will do her 
work as a teacher in different way from that of the 
others. We can only say that we are deeply hopeful that 
each of you will justify the esteem of the locality in which 
you establish yourself and that you may perform happily 
and faithfully your part in advancing the culture and there- 
fore the happiness of the world. You realize perfectly, | 
am sure, how deeply all of your teachers, are interested 
in your welfare and how happy we will be to assist you 
at any time.” 

Following the recital, the faculty held a reception for the 
graduates in the lecture room of the school, when a delight- 
ful social time was spent by all. 
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Grace Whistler to Teach in Chicago 


To those vocal students in Chicago and the Middle West 
who desire to do some studying with Grace Whistler, whose 
success in opera and in the concert field both in this coun- 
try and abroad has stamped her as an artist of merit, such 
an opportunity is now offered. Mme. Whistler will be in 
Chicago during the month of July, on her way to the coast, 
and while there will accept several artist students. Her 
excellent gifts as a teacher are shown by the fact tha 
at her New York studios she has been giving an average 
of over 200 lessons a month. Mme. Whistler will accept 
a few students, but she is firm in her intention to take no 
more than five. Those interested should make immediate 
inquiry. Until July 1 such inquiries should be addressed 





GRACE WHISTLER. 


to the New York studio, 210 Fifth avenue, where they will 
receive prompt attention, 


A Von bias Tribute 





The exercises recently held at the 115th Commencement 
of Salem College, N. C., were beautiful and impressive 
One afternoon was devoted to the presentation, acceptance 
and dedication of the St. Cecilia window placed in the 
library of that fine old educational institution, as a tribute 
to Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner from her 
former pupils. Mme. von Klenner was formerly instructor 
of music there. She is well known as the founder and 
president of the National Opera Club of America. A dedi- 
catory poem was written for the occasion by Eldredge 
Denison: 


Old are the memories, the hopes are new; 
The vine deep-rooted, with its branches true, 
That here was planted in the days gone by, 
Held fast to earth, but reaching toward the sky. 
So now we make the place memorial, 
Setting this window in the chapel wall. 
No tablet bronze, no carven stone we raise 
To briefly chronicle our words of praise; 
No tribute in some dimly lighted place; 
But this fair semblance of the saintly face, 
furned to the skies, that every day anew 
Grows radiant as the tender light shines through. 
So may the inspiration given here 
Illumine all our inmost souls, and clear 
Away the mists before our waking eyes 
That we may see roses of Paradise; 
That she, whose gentle fingers on the keys 
First wove on earth celestial harmonies, 
May, in her Heaven, as the stars along 
Their ways make music, listen to our song. 
May, 1917. 
The entire program was as follows: 
DEDICATION ST. CECILIA WINDOW, 
SatemM ACADEMY AND COLLEGE, 
Saturday, May 26, 1917, 5:00 p. m 
Sawks, arte, Tae TOU 6 cee ccc cic crccnscecscevacwascecvsstes Smart 
St. Cecilia Society, former pupils of Katharine Evans 
Presentation of window and reading of dedicatory poem written 
by Eldredge Denison, 
Baroness Katharine Evans von Klenner 
Acceptance of window for Salem College 
Dr. Howard E. Rondthaler 
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Baroness von Klenner, 
Founder and president of the National Opera Club of America 


Dedication of window, 


Rt. Rev. Edward Rondthaler, D. D. 
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St. Cecilia Society 


Tula Miller Recital at School of Music and Arts 


Tula Miller, who is studying piano at the New York 


School of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, 
ter Arthur Friedheim, gave a piano recital at the beau- 
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tiful quarters occupied by this. leading educational institu- 
tion June 7_ The youthful pianist showed good technic for 
Bach and Beethoven, demonstrated in the prelude and 
fugue in C sharp and the “Sonata Pathetique.” Two pre- 
ludes, two waltzes and two etudes by Chopin went well, 
with variety of touch and tone, as required by the mood of 
the composition. Schumann’s “Kreisleriana” (Nos. 2 
and 5) formed an important portion of the program, and 
Liszt’s etude in D flat, and the “Rigoletto” fantasia closed 
it. These she played with brilliant touch and expression, 
being rewarded by beautiful flowers and an encore so in- 
sistent that she had to play again a mazurka by a Polish 
composer. The close attention paid her, the warm ap- 
plause accorded after every number, and the enthusiasm 
generated by the bravour pieces, all marked the evening, 
which should form a milestone in the artistic road trav- 
eled by the young artist. 
Charles Tittmann Scores at 

Bach and Spartanburg Festivals 





Charles Tittmann, bass-baritone, who scored a_pro- 
nounced success as soloist at the Bach Festival, Dr. J. Fred 
Wolle, conductor, recently completed a tour as soloist with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch, 
conductor. Another recent success was at Spartanburg, 
S. C., where he sang at the festival there on the program 
with Maragarete Matzenauer of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company. 

Gifted with a voice of unusual power and range, Mr 
Tittmann has received his musical education at the hands 





CHARLES TITTMANN, 
Baritone. 


of the late Alfred Giraudet, teacher of Renaud and Gili- 
bert, and of Myron Whitney, Jr. “The rich, powerful bass 
voice of Mr. Tittmann is admirably suited to the inter- 
pretation of Bach. No better bass voice for the interpreta- 
tion of Bach has been heard at any of the Bach Festivals 
He surmounted the difficulties of the bass arias with splen- 
did effect and dramatic power.” So said the Bethlehem 
(Pa.) Times, an opinion echoed by the Philadelphia and 
New York papers, the New York Evening Post declaring 
his “fine bass voice is the envy of many.” Mr. Tittmann 
holds what is perhaps the best church position in Washing- 
ton, being soloist and precentor at All Souls’ Unitarian 
Church, which ex-President Taft attended during his res- 
idence in the capital. Mr. Tittmann, who is the son of the 
president of the National Geographic Society, is a grad- 
uate of Princeton and of the Harvard Law School, and his 
work combines that of the scholar with the musician of 
splendid gifts and marked attainment. 
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Tafel Gown “Smartest of the Smart” 





There is a new singer at one of the theatres this week 
whose lovely voice bids fair to make her a metropolitan 
favorite before long. She is Loisa Wessitsh. Miss Wessitsh 
hails from the West, where she is well known as a concert 
singer of considerable merit, inasmuch as she posseses a 
voice of not a little beauty, the freshness and purity of 
which charm all who hear her. 

Following the example of other opera and concert sing- 
ers who have gone to Mme. Tafel for their things, Miss 
Wessitsh put herself into the capable hands of the artistic 
modeler of gowns, and consequently the success of her 
frocks needs no comment. Instead, a glance at the ac- 
companying photograph will be sufficient to show that they 





LOISA WESSITSH 


Gown by Tafel 


have been the “smartest of the smart.” This particular 
gown is of emerald green French metallic satin shaded into 
the various tints of raspberry. The bodice is of dull gold 
lani lace with tulle clouding at the shoulders and emerald 
studded straps. The skirt is draped in soft folds at the 
hips and back, where the skirt is cut short to disclose a 
petticoat of gold lace, matching the bodice 





Professional Amenities 


Young Singer—I shall be careful not to sing modern 
songs at my concert. 

Younger Singer—Why? 

Young Singer—Because of the recent Supreme Court 
decision forbidding unlicensed performances of copyrighted 
music at public performances 

Young Singer—Public performances? 
will be at your concert 


Humph, nobody 
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Sang with great success with 
New York Orchestra Society, Max Jacobs Director, New York City, 
May 27th. Re-engaged for Opening Concert in September 
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THE PRODUCTION OF TONE 
COLOR ON THE PIANO WITHOUT 
THE USE OF THE PEDAL 











rhe splendid article by Clarence Lucas on “Pianists Who 
Fail,” in the Musicat. Courter of May 24, has caused an 
immense deal of comment among pianists, especially the 
part that refers to tone. The inference among some of 
those who make a specialty of tone seems to have been 
that their pet hobby was being attacked by the statements 
made by Mr. Lucas regarding the importance of the pedal 
in tone production 

These enthusiasts 
colored by touch alone 
dea is interesting, in view of the 
opposed to scientific fact 

it seems self-evident that 


insist that tone can be varied and 
unaided by the pedal. And that 
fact that it appears to be 


a hammer striking against a 
string as does a piano hammer, being hinged so that it can 
only move in a certain fixed direction, can vary the tone 
only as to loudness and softness, not in any other particu- 
lar whatever, The hammer moves straight up and down 
against the string, being propelled by the stroke on the key. 
Ihe loudness of the tone depends upon the speed at which 
the hammer is traveling at the moment it reaches the 
string. The hammer may be made to travel slowly or fast, 
but it cannot be made to travel any other way than slowly 
or fast. No other element can he introduced into its 
motion; therefore no other element can be introduced into 
the tone than loudness or softness, in infinite degrees of 
shading, it is true, but still only loudness or softness, not, 
for instance, a sweet tone, or a velvety tone, or a steel-like 
tone, ete., as these could only be produced by making the 
hammer of some other material, of harder or softer felt, 
wood or metal, or by causing the hammer to strike the 
string at a different point or at a different angle. 

Yet it cannot be denied that pianists do actually vary 
their tone merely by touch in many ways outside of mere 
loudness and softness. They “color” their tone at will, 
and, as Mr. Lucas indicates, this is a most imprtant factor 
in the matter of And they produce these color 
effects entirely without recourse to the pedal. 

rhe interesting part about it is, that these pianists who 
perform these seemingly impossible feats do not know how 
they do it, and will not permit themselves to be told. They 
insists positively that it has something to do with the 
position of the hand, and one hears all sorts of arguments 
with raised fingers, weight, 
absurdity of unreason so 
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about playing from the elbow, 
et They even carry this 
far that they insist (some of them) that, at times, a 
pressure after the key is struck is useful, and pianists are 
seen to do a sort of a corkscrew wriggle with their hand 
while holding a note down in playing slow melody passages 
And this is not affectation but is done in the real belief 
that the beauty of the tone does actually depend upon this 
sort of thing. Yet it is evident enough that no amount of 
pushing or pressing or wriggling can have any effect on 
the note after it has been struck, and while the key is being 











In the early fall of 1916-17 


Moses Boguslawski 


GAVE A PIANO RECITAL IN NEW YORK 


in a review of the season’s 
music in the metropolis, W. J. Henderson, the 
critic of the Sun, mentioned the impression 
left upon him by the Boguslawski recital and 
referred to it as one of the winter’s successes. 
He wrote: “His skill as a pianist of genu- 
inely musical quality was proved.” 


Six months later, 


The Boguslawski 1917-18 recitals will be 
under the management of 
J. A. COWAN, 1515 Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo. 


Steinway Piano Used 
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Bass-Baritone 


“AN ORATORIO SINGER OF RAREST DISTINC- 
TION AND INTELLIGENCE” 


IN “JUDAS MACCABAEUS” WITH MUSICAL 
ART SOCIETY, LONDON, CANADA. 


“Hardly could one pay too high tribute to Mr. Schofield, 
who is gifted with a voice of quite remarkable mellowness, 
beauty and melody for a bass singer. Fullness and excel- 
lence of enunciation, colorful tone, artistic poise and com- 
plete mastery of his every note, combine to mark him as a 
singer of the first rank. From his first part to the last note 
he sang, there was undeviating excellence throughout.” — 
Lendon Free Press. 
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held down. Modern pianos are made with an escapement 
which allows the hammer to fly back from the string and 
prevents it from bouncing back by its own weight and 
striking the string again. The effect of holding the key 
down is simply to hold the damper off the string, and the 
note will therefore sound as long as the key is held down 
until it gradually dies out, 

Yet it would be fatal to these pianists who produce 
lovely tone color to change their methods, or even, I be- 
lieve, to consider too deeply the purely mechanical and 
scientific aspects of the case. For what they do with their 
hands and arms does, in fact, produce tone color, though 
not in the way nor for the reason that they believe. The 
real reason is probably a certain flexibility of the hand and 
arm, caused by the position, or the greater or less muscular 
tension, which makes it respod more quickly and easily to 
the thought and impulse of the mind. And the constant 
attention to the matter of tone causes the mind in the end 
to learn to think tone color and the hand to respond in- 
stantly to this thought. 

Acknowledging, then, that this is what takes place in the 
brain and arm and hand, and that the result is tone color, 
how is this color produced in a purely mechanical sense? 
For although the human element goes from the mind to 
the fingers, from the key to the hammer, and thence to the 
string, the purely mechanical element prevails, 

What, then, takes place, in a mechanical sense, in the 
production of tone? 

To answer that question it is merely necessary to con- 
sider what possible clements can he introduced into the 
action of the hammer on the string and the damper, in 
addition to the simple questions of loudness and softness. 

First of all there is the question of how long the key is 
held down. This holding down of the key, and thus hold- 
ing up the damper, for longer or shorter times, produces 
effects called legato or staccato. But it also may produce 
a sort of super-legato when properly used, and this gives 
the effect of a new tonal quality or color. If one will 
watch the hands of those whe possess the power of pro- 
ducing great varieties of tone, it will be seen that their 
fingers seem constantly to cling to the keys. One might 
almost say that they caress the keys. 

Then there is the matter of dynamic relationship, i. e., 
the loudness of each note in melody or chord with relation 
to the other notes, and this, as much as the super-legato, 
produces the effect of tone color. These two elements 
taken together produce most unbelievable effects, the effects 
arrived at by certain modern pianists. (They are few and 
far between, for one must think the tone before it can be 
produced, and that only a genius can do.) 

Now what other element can there be which may enter 
into the question? 

So far three clements have been noted: 

I Force of stroke. 

. Length of sustained tone. 

Tonal relationships. 

ii one dimisses from his mind for a moment all consid- 
eration of the artistic and human elements and thinks only 
of the string, the hammer and the damper, i. e. the 
mechanical elements one actually has to deal with in pro- 
ducing piano tone, it will immediately be seen that there 
are no other elements whatever, but those listed above 
which cay be controlled hy the player and enter into the 
production of tone color. 

The importance of tone is realized hy all modern pianists 
and critics. It is beginning to be realized that technic 
begins where facility leaves off. With their ever increasing 
musical understanding, and with the things that the 
pianolas have shown them, music lovers are losing their 
admiration for mere mechanical facility, speed, force, vir- 
tuosity and are beginning to realize that these are funda- 
mentals which every player must possess, and that real 
greatness transcends all such limits. 

Possibly a consideration of the mechanical possibilities 
of tone production as herein set forth may prove useful 
to a few who are striving to attain these heights of 
genuine mastery. F. FP. 
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Grace Harden, Contralto, Delights 


Only one who has done it can appreciate with what fear 
and trembling an artist approaches the performance of 
some work which has become so thoroughly covered with 
tradition that it is difficult to tell just where one ends and 
the other starts. This and the attendant joy which comes 
of having done such a task with honor are familiar to Grace 
Harden, since her appearance as contralto soloist in the 
performance of Bach’s B minor mass as given at the recent 
Bethlehem Bach Festival of which Dr. J. Fred Wolle is 
conductor, Last week the Musicat Courter inadvertently 
referred to Miss Harden as a soprano, while as every one 
who attends the Bach festivals knows very well, she pos- 
sesses a contralto voice of great beauty, sonorous depth 
and wide range. Philadelphia singers and musicians as well 
as those from other cities were enthusiastic in their praise 
of her excellent art. 

In addition to several appearances in Philadelphia Miss 
Harden sang at the Carvaljo Gallery, Plainfield, N. J., for 
the benefit of the Navy League. Her numbers included an 
aria from Saint-Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah,” Sidney 
Homer’s “Sing to Me, Sing” and Lalo’s “L’Esclave.” Her 
success on all these occasions must have been very grati- 
fying indeed to this artist. 


Yvonne de Tréville Stirs Hearers 
on France Night at “Alley Festa” 


“The Bells of Rheims,” by Lemare, was the appropriate 
number chosen by Yvonne de Tréville, the Franco-Amer- 
ican soprano, for the France night concert, of which she 
was the star, at the “Alley Festa,” New York, last week. 
In response to great applause, she sang “The Star Spangled 
Banner” with the enthusiasm which characterizes the Pa- 
triotic Song Committee, of which Mile. de Tréville is such 
an active member. 

Mile. de Tréville’s costume on this occasion was an ex- 
quisite combination of red, white and blue spangles that 
defied masculine description and caused a great deal of 
flattering comment. 
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Nahan Franko in Cincinnati 


Nahan Franko, the conductor, who recently scored such 
a tremendous success at Willow Grove, Pa., where, on Dec- 
oration Day, he broke all records for attendance, the listen- 
ers having numbered about 135,000, now is leading the con- 
certs at the Cincinnati Zoological Garden, where the Cin- 
cirnati Symphony Orchestra is giving a summer series. Mr. 
Franko, who was born in New Orleans, is the only native 
American conductor who ever led performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera House. He was one of the leaders 
there for several years after a long term as concertmaster 
of the same organization, and repeatedly he was called upon 
to direct performances without any rehearsal. As Mr. 
Franko knows all the standard operas from memory, the 
feat was not a difficult one for him. 

On one occasion there was to be a “Walkiire” perforin- 
ance in Philadelphia by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
many years ago, and Walter Damrosch was to wield the 
baton. He missed his train from New York and arrived 
in Philadelphia at half past nine in the evening instead of 
at eight. He rushed into the Academy of Music and said, 
excitedly: “I am here; the performance may begin.” He 
was astounded to hear that the performance was almost 
half over, and that it had been led by Mr. Franko at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 

Nahan Franko has been the conductor also for many 
celebrities of the operatic and concert world when they 
have made individual appearances at Carnegie Hall, the 
Hippodrome, the Metropolitan Opera House, etc. Some of 
his best remembered successes are those he scored at the 
Toronto Festival a few years ago, at the St Louis Exposi- 
tion of 1904, at Madison Square Garden, New York; at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition, etc. His first Willow Grove appear- 
ance was made last season, and his engagement came as a 
result of the high recommendation of Victor Herbert and 
John Philip Sousa. The triumphs scored by Mr. Franko at 
Willow Grove last season and this spring more than justify 
the encomiums of his distinguished sponsors, 

It is understood that a prominent manager is negotiating 
for the services of Nahan Franko and _ his orchestra on 
tour, and doubtless many American cities will heag him 
soon if arangements can be made with Mr. Boomer, man- 
ager of the Hotel McAlpin, New York, who has a contract 
for Mr. Franko’s services, and is not inclined to deprive 
the McAlpin patrons of the services of their favorite mu- 
sical director for too long a period at any one time. 


Mildred Emerson’s Pupils Sing 


On Monday evening, June 4, Mildred Emerson, vocal 
teacher, presented her pupils in song recital at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York. Those whose names were on the 
program were Katherine Simonds, Helen Peterson, Helen 
Solms, Caroline Leiser, Myrtle Morg, Katherine Basnett, 
Mae Anderson, sopranos; Marie Haggerty, Rose Royce, 
mezzo sopranos; Adele Eschwei and Gladys Meehan, con- 
traltos. Compositions by Spicker, Neidlinger, Thorne, 
Strange, d’Hardelot, Gluck, Giordani, Verdi, Salter, Dell’ 
Acqua, Schubert, Bohm, Chaminade, Blumenthal, Thomas, 
Grieg, Puccini, Gounod, were represented on the program, 
which was brought to a close with Wendell’s “The Lady 
of Shalott.”. There were a number of compositions by Miss 
Emerson herself, including a cycle and several poems. The 
songs were of genuinely melodic beauty and were enthusi- 
astically applauded by the audience. As a program note 
stated, this recital was not intended as an exhibition, but 
as an exercise for the pupils in public performing, and as 
such it must be judged. But leaving this consideration 
aside, it was a thoroughly interesting program, rendered 
with conscientious effort and worthy of the generous ap- 
plause accorded it throughout. Miss Emerson and J. C. 
— did excellent work at the piano during the evening. 

Edward V. Meyer, flutist, also contributed to the pro- 
gram, playing the concertino, op. 107, by Chaminade, and a 
nocturne (Chopin-Taffanel). 


Arthur Alexander at Gloucester 


One of the first musicians to get away from New York 
for the summer was Arthur Alexander, the tenor, whose 
specialty is that of giving recital programs to his own ac- 
companiments. Mr. and Mrs. Alexander again have the 
same house at East Gloucester this summer which they oc- 
cupied last summer. Mr. Alexander’s time will be divided 
between a little teaching, considerable work on his next 
year’s repertoire and due amount of attention to motoring, 
motor boating, golf and fishing. The Alexanders will 
remain at Gloucester until October. 
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Los Angeles, Cal., June 6, 1917. 

_ Fannie Dillon, composer-pianist, presented three pupils 
in recital on June 1 at Symphony Hall. These pupils were 
Cleo Woods, Edna Thompson and Arline Cook, three 
young pianists of evident talent. The program was as fol- 
lows: Sonata, op. 7, and “In the Mountains” (Grieg), three 
Scotch dances (Chopin), “Aufschwung” (Schumann), Miss 
Wood; tone poem, op. 3 (Grieg), pastoral and capriccio 
(Scarlatti) six childhood scenes (Schumann), “Shadow 
Dance” (MacDowell), rondo capriccio (Mendelssohn), 
Miss Thompson; “Consolation” (Liszt), prelude (Mac- 
Dowell), two tone poems (Grieg), “Liebestraum” (Liszt), 
nocturne, and four preludes (Chopin), Miss Cook. 


Fannie Dillon’s careful teaching was clearly shown in all 


that these pupils did. Their earnest and sympathetic inter- 
pretations reflected the spirit of their teacher, and their 
clarity of phrasing and flexibility of technic were particu- 
larly noteworthy. They showed that breadth of style that 
comes from solid schooling as well as the mentality to seek 
after the composers’ meaning. 

Altogether this was a pleasing recital and the players 
were warmly applauded. 

Another pupil of Fannie Dillon’s to come into public 
prominence recently was Julius Kranz, who was awarded 
first prize in the Matinee Musical Club contest for a chorus 
for women’s voices. Other successful contestants were 
Morton F. Mason, who was awarded a prize of $50 for a 
string quartet, and Henry Edmund Earle, who was given 
an honorable mention for a set of songs. 

Charlotte Elizabeth Wands presented her pupils in re- 
cital on May 31 at the Gamut Club Auditorium. About 
fifteen pupils were heard and made a uniformly good im- 





FANNIE DILLON. 


pression. A high class program was rendered, including 
difficult operatic numbers. ’ 
At the Stratford Nature Theatre, Del Mar, a beautiful 
beach resort, about a hundred miles south of Los Angeles, 
“Peter Pan and the Fairies” was given as a Red Cross 
benefit on June 2. Ruth Markell was not only responsible 
for the entertainment, but took the principal role herself. 
There were songs, recitations and dancing. F. P. 


Civic Orchestral Society Engages Marcella Craft 


The Civic Orchestral Society has announced the engage- 
ment of Marcella Craft for one of its forthcoming con- 
certs which are to be held at St. Nicholas Rink, New York, 
during the summer. This will be Miss Craft’s first appear- 
ance with this orchestra, but she has since her return from 
Europe appeared with practically all of the large orches- 
tras in the United States, including the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra, the Boston Symphony Orchestra (at the Worces- 
ter Festival), the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra, the Cincinnati Symphony 
Orchestra, the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, the Denver Philharmonic 
Orchestra, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra, the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra, the Los Angeles Symphony 
Orchestra, the New York Symphony Orchestra and an 
orchestra composed of Metropolitan Opera Company men 
at the Maine Festivals. 





Sulli Studio Notes 


On May 26, a concert in honor of the young tenor, Oreste 
Biora, was given at Bryant Hall, New York, all the singers 
of the occasion, as well as Biora himself, being pupils of 
Giorgio M. Sulli, the well known New York teacher. 
Everyone reflected great credit upon the excellent instruc- 
tion they are receiving. sir 

Signor Biora, in numbers from “L’Elisir d’amore,” 
“Tosca,” “Fishers of Pearls,” “Rigoletto” and many en- 
cores, revealed a lyric tenor voice of much purity, a warm 
temperament, and sang with a refined taste. Araxie Hago- 
pian is the possessor of a dramatic soprano voice, and in 
the song from “Carmen” she had plenty of opportunity to 
display its very fine quality and good range. Maria Subira, 
in a Spanish song, “La Partida,” by Alvarez, won much 
applause for her spirited delivery and for the brilliancy of 
her voice. The young tenor, Paolo C. Romano, singing 
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Mr. Sulli’s “Vorrei” and the song from “Carmen,” showed 
that much can be expected from him. Mary A. Williams 
sang the aria from “Robert. the Devil,’ showing a fine 
voice, rich in color. Nerina Quaglino sang the aria from 
“Don Carlos,” showing a dramatic soprano voice, well ex- 
tended in range and temperament. Joseph J. Dawes, bari- 
tone, scored a genuine success with his masterful singing 
of the aria from “Ballo In Maschera.” Maestro Sulli him- 
self played all the accompaniments at the piano, with the 
sympathetic accord and thorough musicianship which al- 
ways marks his work. 

Another former pupil of whom Maestro Sulli feels proud 
is Mrs. M. Forrest-Palmiter, who has been teaching singing 
for the last five years at the Ward-Belmont College of 
Nashville, Tenn., being not only successful as a teacher, 
but as a vocalist as well, and having appeared in public 
performances of “Martha,” “Bohemian Girl,” and lately 
with tremendous success in Cowen’s cantata, “The Rose 
Maiden”; she studied under Maestro Sulli in Florence, 
Italy, and sang with great success in Italy. 


Antoinette Szumowska, Eminent Polish 
Pianist, Booking Coast to Coast Tour 





Antoinette Szumowska, the eminent Polish pianist, who 
made her debut in America in 1895 as soloist with the Bos- 
tou Symphony Orchestra, is now booking a coast to coast 
tour for the season of 1917-1918. It has been many years 
since Mme. Szumowska conducted a tour of such propor- 
tions, but her successes then are still remembered in many 
sections of the country. Miss Kendall, representing the 
office of A. H. Handley, Boston, Mme. Szumowska’s man- 
ager, who has just returned from a trip across the country 
in her interests, reports many important engagements, with 
conditions generally indicating a highly successful season. 

As is well known, Mme. Szumowska has appeared as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony orchestra more than 
twenty times. This in itself is an achievement of the high- 
est order, Far more than an achievement—it is an ac- 
knowledgment by one of the world’s greatest musical bodies 
of the inherent art of this renowned musician. 

In addition to the great musical pinnacle that Mme. 
Szumowska has attained, she has found time to fill the 
duties of her office as president of the New England branch 
of “The Friends of Poland.” Through her personal ef- 
forts she has gathered together more than $150,000. 


Jacobs’ “Pops” Discontinued 





Owing to the resumption of the Summer Civic Orches- 
tral concerts here, the “Pops” of the New York Orchestral 
Society, Max Jacobs, conductor, will be discontinued until 
September 22. The series was meeting with unqualified 
success at the Standard Theatre on Sunday evenings. 
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Evlyn Gray Delights Newport Audience 


Evlyn Gray, the soprano who has recently become a 
member of New York’s musical circles, sang June 3, at a 
concert given at the Army and Navy Y. M. C. A. New- 
port, R. I. “Miss Gray, whose voice is one of pleasing 
quality and shows the effect of careful cultivation, sang 
Gounod’s ‘Ave Maria,’ with violin obligato by Edward 





EVLYN GRAY, 
Soprano. 


Lodter, and she sang several other numbers, which were 
greatly appreciated, to judge from the applause of the 
500 men.” The foregoing comment is taken from the 
Newport Herald. After the concert a cousin of Rudolph 
Ganz, who studied voice in the Boston Conservatory, 
sought her out to tell her that he had seldom heard a 
voice under such splendid control, an opinion which the 
remainder of her audience evidently shared 














The enlistment of Carl Formes for the 
part made it possible not only to give ef- 
fect to a fragment of music from “The 
Magic Flute” around which the introduc- 
tory love episode revolved, but also to in- 
terpolate a fine song of Mozart’s with its 
original orchestration into the score. The 
song, “Were | an Impresario,” was capi- 
tally sung by Mr. Formes and gave the 
public its first opportunity to judge of the | 
musical quality of this promising young 
artist. It made a decided hit, winning a 
demand fora repetition, and launched the 
little piece into the flood of merriment 
and sparkling, musical humor which the 
fine skill of Miss Garrison, Miss Gates, 
Mr. Reiss and Mr, Bispham kept bub- 
bling to the end.—Tribune, May 15. 

In “The Impresario” a new Philip en- 
tered the cast in Carl Formes. Unlike 
his predecessor, Mr. Formes is a singer 
and so at the rise of the curtain he and 
Miss Gates (Fraulein Uhlich) were dis- 
covered singing the duet of Papageno 
and Pamina from the “Magic Flute.” 
Later a song was interpolated for Mr. 
Formes. He did his part acceptably — 
New York Globe, May 15. 

Carl Formes, who sang an interpolated 
song, was excellent in the part of the sec- 
ond baritone.—New York Herald, May 
15. 

The house encored the young bari- 
tone’s aria of the plea for native art, with 
its timely patriotic touch—New York 
Times, May 15. 

The audience liked especially and in- 
sisted on hearing twice over the song, 
“If I Were an Impresario,” sung with 
fine voice and spirited action by Carl 
Formes.—The Evening Post. 

Carl Formes filled a small part with 
much spirit—Evening Journal, May 15. 

Carl Formes was praiseworthy as 
Philip.—New York Sun, May 15. 

Cart Formes fits well into the picture. 
—New York Evening World, May 15. 
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YONKERS MUSICAL NOTES 


month of May, three concerts of note 


folk 


During the 
been given by Yonkers 
Isabella White Pupils in Recital 

Isabella Whit recital at the 
on Saturday afternoon, May 12. Miss White 
have the assistance of Amelia 
following pupils were heard and 

Ruth Hayward, Master Vincent 
Connelly, Margaret Kelsey, who played four original com- 
positions, Charlotte Wiesendanger, Henry Boettger, Edith 
Hoyt Goode, Pauline Boettger, Marion Connolly, 
Henry Boettger, Emma Tait, Beatrice 

Kelsey, Esther Hibbard, Winifred 
Brown, Katherine Terrell and Geral- 


Pupils of were heard in 


Y.W.CLA 
was ftortunate 
violinist 


enough to 
(salloway Phe 
all showed musical ability 


(reen 
Marianna Loettger 
Kaufman, Florence 
Bronson, Josephine 
dine Bronson 

Miss Galloway gave selections by Scott, Pauliu, Burleigh 
and Grieg and played in het manner, Margaret 


Bucklee was her accompanist. 
Y. W. C. A. Glee Club Gives Spring Concert 


Ihe spring concert of the Y. W. C. A, Glee Club of 
Yonkers was given on May 18. The assisting artists were 
Bessie Riesbere and Dora Becker, violinists 

The. Glee Club did good work under the leadership of 
\ feature of the evening was an 
with an obligato for two violins. Mme 
Riesberg played well together. The lat 

a reputation for herself the past season 
rirl barely out of her teens and a depend- 
She has a number of both piano 
won the bronze medal for 
the Von Ende School of 


best 


Oscar Lower 
selection 
Becker and Mi 
ter has made quite 
She ts a talented g 
able and musician 
and violin pupils and recently 
proficiency in her at the 


Mus York 


(,corue 
Elwar 


able 


Tis 


New City 


Ossian Kaeyer Plays at Pupils’ Recital 
assistance of Ossian Kaeyer, 
wolinist, at her recent pupils’ recital on May 26, in the 
Chapter Room of Carnegie Hall, New York City. Two of 
Miss Loesch's younger pupils played very well, Katherine 
C, Loesch lane Weston Edie, aged 
seven yvears 

Doris Elizabeth 
with good effect and Richard 
I oesch much pleasure 

Mr. Kaeyer was heard to advantage in Schubert’ s “Ave 
Maria” “Hejre Kati” by Hubay. He is a musician of 
exceptional ability and big things are prophesied for 
future 


Charlotte A. Loesch had the 


five years of age, and 


( Merkel) 


Shumway 


gave “The Butterfly” 
Edie and Louise 
with their music, 


Bush 
also wave 


and 
very 
him in the 


Glinka Was an Amateur 


to some extent the victim of his period, his 
class, and his environment. He was a valetudinarian in 
comfortable circumstances, without the spur to work that 
poorer men have. He fell a victim to the superficial theory 
that any Russian amateur can make a new world in music 
what the great composers of the West have 
done in it I'schaikowsky, who had too much sense to 
subscribe blindly to the shallow nationalist theory, saw 
that Glinka’s lifelong amateurishness was in part the result 
of his behef that there is such a thing as “Russian” music 
from “music.” His first idea was that “the 
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ALLIANCE CHORAL SOCIETY 
““Messiah”—E. A. Haesener, Dir. 
CHICAGO RECITAL 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY CHORAL 

SOCIETY 
“Messiah” and “Samson and Delilah” 
Prof. Walter Henry Hall, Dir. 
DELHI AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
ELMIRA RECITAL 
GLOVERSVILLE CHORAL SOCIETY 
“Tales of Old Japan,” Arthur Kibbe, Dir. 
LINDSBOKG FESTIVAL 
“Messiah,” H. Brase, Dir. 
MONTCLAIR GLEE CLUB 
Mark Andrews, Dir. 
NEW YORK RUBINSTEIN CLUB 
William Chapman, Dir. 
NEW YORK UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 
Clarence Dickinson, Dir. 
PATERSON FESTIVAL 
C. Mortimer Wiske, Dir. 
PLAZA HOTEL 
Benefit Concert. 
PITTSBURGH MALE CORUS 
James Stephen Martin, Dir. 
PROVIDENCE GLEE CLUB 
John B. Archer, Dir. 
SPRINGFIELD FESTIVAL 
“Hora Novissima,” John J. Bishop, Dir. 
WATERBURY CHORAL SOCIETY 
“Elijah,” Isaac B. Clark, Dir. 
WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
“Ode to Music,” Dr. Arthur Mees, Dir. 
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people” were to supply the material, and the composers 
were to be simply the “arrangers.” That was a fallacy he 
had to abandon when he was writing “Russlan and Lud- 
milla”; he had to realize also, by that time; that he would 
have to study to improve the amateurish technic that had 
fettered him until then.—Ernest Newman in The New 
Witness 


Luther B. Marchant a Bowes Artist-Pupil 


Luther B. Marchant, the young baritone of the Bowes 
studio, has been working with Charles Bowes during the 
entire winter season just past. His success in public work 
is a splendid testimonial to the value of the Bowes instruc- 
tion. 

Mr. Marchant is baritone soloist in St. Mary’s Episcopal 
Church at Tuxedo Park, N. Y. He was chosen by Mr. 
Edison as baritone in the sextet from “Lucia” for experi- 
mental work in his new process of recording. 

Among other engagements during the season was one as 
solcist with the Mozart Quartet, Brooklyn, January 23, of 


* 


LUTHER MARCHANT, 
Baritone, artist-pupil of Charles Bowes. 
which appearance the Brooklyn Eagle writes: “One of the 
most popular numbers in the program was the ‘Eri Tu,’ 
from ‘Un Ballo in Maschera,’ by Luther Marchant, bari- 
tone.” On March 6 ne was soloist for the Newark Ora- 
torio Society and made such a success that he was re-en- 
gaged to appear with the society on May 28. 
He has a most sympathetic, agreeable voice and his pros- 
pects for the future are of the brightest. Mr. Bowes has 
great faith in him. 


Carrie Bridewell in Alabama and California 


Both in Birmingham, Ala., where she appeared on the 
program with Frederick Gunster before the N. F. M. C. 
biennial guests, and at Sacramento, Cal., where she gave a 
recital at the Tuesday Club, Carrie Bridewell won the 
enthusiastic applause of her audiences. Excerpts from the 
press of these cities are appended, attesting to her genuine 
success: 

Mme 


which she 
et Dalila.” 


Bridewell recalled her operatic days with the first number 
offered, the “Amour viens Aider” aria from “Samson 
In this Saint-Saens work her sonorous contralto found 
full scope. She also did the veteran French composer’s song, “La 
Brise,”” to good effect, and after the solo, “L’Esclave,” she closed 
the French group with the lilting Debussy ‘‘Mandoline,” winning 
such applause that she gave another French song as an extra.— 
Birmingham Age-Herald. 


Both Madame Bridewell and Mr. Gunster were in admirable voice 
for their appearance Monday night, and the enthusiastic apprecia 
tion they received at the hands of a discerning audience was not 
merely a compliment paid by loyal ex-neighobors. Both are artists 
of exceptional ability, and their program betrayed marked versatil- 
ity as an attribute of each. Of both it may be said that their per- 
sonal charm and grace prejudice their audiences in their favor be- 
fore mental reference is made to the established qualities of vocal 
technics. ‘ The verdict is notably affirmative that each is a 
finished singer. . . French and Italian selections of a 
dramatic nature displayed Madame Bridewell’s vocal powers at their 
best, though the less brilliant numbers also were warmly received. 
One of these, “An Evening Song” (Gilbert), her audience insisted 
that she repeat.—Birmingham dger. 


Possessing a voice of good range and abundant power, she gave 
evidence of wide experience in the aria, “Amour, viens Aider.” 
Debussy'’s “Mandoline,” in her first group, was particularly enjoyed. 
Madame Bridewell's tones in the lower register were of excellent 
quality, and one of the most artistic numbers on the program was 
Gilbert’s “Evening Song,”’ of which the audience demanded a rep- 
etition.—Birmingham News. 


One of the most interesting and artistic concerts the season has 
known was given on Saturday evening at the Tuesday Club House, 
when Carrie Bridewell, the noted prima donna contralto, formerly 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company, was presented to Sacramento 
music lovers. . There is a sweetness and warmth in the 
voice of Madame Bridewell that one finds but once in many moons, 
And it is one of the real contraltos, too—deep and round and full 
of dramatic intensity or quiet simplicity, as the necessity demands. 
She sang a long program on Saturday evening and her voice came 
as free and beautiful at the conclusion as it had in the opening 
numbers. Added to her splendid voice, Madame Bridewell has, as 
well, a personality that charms and is irresistible—Sacramento Bee. 


Madame needed no past laurels to convince the audience of her 
greatness. Her voice is a real contralto, full, rich, round, sweet, 
sympathetic. Her audience was at her feet from -her first song, 
one of the arias from “Samson and Delilah,” which has never 
been sung here, to the recollection of the writer, by any visiting 
artist. Her interpretations were masterful. Excellent schooling, 
together with her Co) Pp and style, 
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stamp her as one of the big artists of the age. Her lighter melodies 
are handled delicately and charmingly. Her work moves her listen- 
ers to thrills of exquisite pleasure at the right time and right place. 
Her light shade and pianissimo were understandingly given in con- 
trast to heavier moments on the program. 

And then, her personality is a delight. One can read greatness 
of mind, born of high ideals, and this is reflected to and in the 
audience and people love her work. The enunciation was always 
clear and perfect whether in French, German, Italian or our own 
English language. . Her lighter melodies are handled del- 
icately and charmingly. Her work moves her listeners to thrills 
of exquisite pleasure. Her program was in four groups, one each 
of French, German, Italian and American.—Sacramento Star. 

Mme. Bridewell also appeared at Davis, Cal., where she 
sang to an audience of 20,000. Cheers of enthusiastic 
praise rewarded her efforts. As for the singer, “It touched 
me so | just sat down and cried,” declared Mme. Bridewell. 


VOLPE STUDENTS HEARD 
TO ADVANTAGE 


A thoroughly interesting recital was given on Sunday 
afternoon, June 10, at the Volpe Institute of Music, New 
York City, by the intermediate and advanced students. 
Two delightful vocal numbers were given by Miriam Lax, 
who sang a waltz song, “Counsel to Nina” (Wickerlin), 
with much finish and charm, and Jane Adams, who gave 
“Vittoria, mio core” (Carissimi) and “The Star” (Rogers) 
with vocal plenitude and real feeling and was accorded 
warm applause. 

Henry James’ art was greatly enjoyed in two movements 
of Bohm’s second concerto. His finished performance of 
this work won him an ovation. Grieg’s “Birdling” and “But- 
terfly” were rendered by Eleanor Volpe, who played with 
insight and vigor, revealing talents of a high order. Henry 
Jacobs played “Le Coucouw” (Daquin) and “Prelude” 
(Schutt) with fine color. Lilian Magee’s performance of 
fantasie “Il Troyvatore” (Singelee) for violin had much 
charm, while Grieg’s “Dance Caprice” and “Water-Wag- 
tail” (Cyril Scott) received graceful treatment at the 
hands of Sadie Bookman. Real ability and musicianship 
were revealed in Benjamin Ellman’s violin playing. He 
gave Singelee’s fantasie “I Puritani.” Peter Limon ren- 
dered Grieg’s “To the Spring” and Scharwenka’s “Polish 
Dance” with musical feeling, and the first movement of 
Mozart's concerto in E flat majot was given by Julius Ep- 
stein, who showed extraordinary talent. 

The final number was Liszt's twelfth Hungarian rhap- 
sody played by Jamie Evans. Her brilliant execution, well 
developed technical skill ‘and musicianship delighted the 
audience, which was loud in its expression of approval. 

In the evening of the same day a recital was given by the 
pianist, Pearl Rosenthal, an artist-pupil who has studied at 
this school under the direction of Edwin Hughes. Miss 
Rosenthal’s fine playing has already been noticed in these 
columns on other occasions. Those same superior qualities, 
both musical and technical, which distinguished her work 
before were again to be discerned, evidence of thorough 
capability on the part of the instructor and an unusual 
talent in the student. . 


Anna Case, Soloist, at First Civic Concert 


Many prominent artists will be heard at the series of con- 
certs which will be given every Wednesday and Sunday 
evening at the St. Nicholas Rink, New York, by the Civic 
Orchestral Society. Anna Case, of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will be the soloist at the first concert on the evening of 
June 20. Other artists announced are Jacques Thibaud, 
Marcella Craft, John Powell, Frances Alda, Lucca Botta, 
Claudia Muzio, Mrs. Beach. 

The table-loge seats will not be placed in box office sale 
until the day of the concert, but may be reserved by apply- 
ing to the secretary, Martha Maynard, 129 East Seventy- 
sixth street, New York. 
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HANS RICHTER’S MAGIC BATON 
(By One Who Knew His Work Intimately) 





There passed away quite recently a man, who for about 
40 years was one of the most conspicuous figures in the 
musical life of London, England. 

It was Dr. Hans Richter, the famous conductor, who 
founded the Richter Orchestra, from which he retired 
after it had existed for nearly thirty years, in order 
to take charge of the Hallé Orchestra, in Manchester, 
the conductorship of which had become vacant on ac- 
count of the death of Sir Charles Hallé, its founder. 

Dr. Richter did not entirely sever his connection how- 
ever, with the orchestra he had founded and which had 
secured for itself a foremost position among the musical 
organizations of the metropolis; as often as his duties in 
Manchester would allow him he would go to London 
as the guest of the London Symphony Orchestra, as it 
became known, and conduct a number of its concerts. 

It was by sheer force of musical intelligence and per- 
sonality that Dr. Richter succeeded in making the Richter 
Orchestra the central point of attraction in London, it 
being readily admitted by the music loving public and 
especially among musicians, that he was one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest living interpreter of the works of 
the old masters. His ability to bring out to the full the 
latent strength of the modern orchestra, its graduations in 
tone and color, was indeed wonderful. 

Under his magic baton the music became a living force, 
at one time speaking with deep and impressive pathos, at 
others reverberating through the old St. James’ Hall in 
mighty accents and grand and superb tone. The 
orchestra, under the guidance of this master, became a 
willing and sympathetic instrument, the medium of ex- 
pression of the most noble and glorious in the domain of 
music. 

It was my privilege to have been a member of his 
orchestra for many years and it is with a deep sense of 
appreciation and gratitude I call to mind the moments 
of genuine enjoyment I derived from my association with 
it and from the clear understanding thus gained. 

I still see Dr. Richter,-an imposing and commanding 
figure—the picture of conscious strength, as he stood in 
front of the orchestra, dignified and calm, his eyes half 
hidden beneath his massive brow, his features expressing 
and inspiring confidence. 

Dr. Richter was Possessed of a prodigious memory, a 
keen understanding of “pitch” and “tonality,” and a mar- 
velous knowledge of the various instruments and their 
characteristics. Yet these accomplishments, though of 
high order in themselves, pale into insignificance when 
considered in connection with his understanding and ap- 
plication of that basic essential in music known as 
Rhythm. In that respect he excelled—in his terse and brief 
way of expression he called rhythm the frame, melody the 
flesh. 

With consummate and unerring skill the master directed 
his forces. He never indulged in long speeches nor 
wasted time in long explanations. He knew that the 
members of his orchestra were conscientious, experienced 
musicians, and that long explanations were quite super- 
fluous. 

One or two rehearsals, and on special occasions three, 
were allotted to each concert; it was on these occasions 
that his great leadership brillantly asserted itself; his 
thorough and wonderful understanding of all essentials, 
combined with rare tact, enabled him to achieve the 
maximum of work and results within a limited time. 

His way of rehearsing was interesting, an object lesson 
in itself. Never once, however, did I see him act in a 
way likely to hurt the feelings of anyone in the orchestra; 
he never made use of unkind expressions—on the con- 
trary his efforts were always directed to encourage his 
musicians and to make them feel comfortable. 

No visitors were allowed at the rehearsals; on this 
point the doctor was inexorable; he regarded practice as 
strictly a private affair. 

Being of a somewhat taciturn disposition he naturally 
eschewed anything that suggested self-advertisement. He 
dressed very simply and he lacked any tendency to in- 
dulge in “stage effect” or similar clap-trap. 

The elite of the musical world and of music lovers in 
general were to be found at the Richter Concerts and 
young and aspiring conductors from all parts of the 
country flocked to them, eagerly watching the master and 
making notes in the scores they brought with them. 

It was looked upon as a rare privilege if the master 
would introduce a new composition, and on these oc- 
casions it was most interesting and sometimes decidedly 
amusing to behold his acumen in ferreting out errors 
from the scores. 

On a certain occasion his opinion was asked concerning 
a new composition which was being studied, and he dryly 
answered: “I am not a critic, I conduct.” Sapienti sat. 
At a concert on the anniversary of Wagner’s death, the 
“Siegfried Idyll’ was one of the numbers on the program. 
When this piece was performed Dr. Richter was so over- 
come by his feelings that tears ran down his face; that 
same evening the great “Trauermarsch” from “Goétter- 
dammerung” was also heard in all its magnificence. 

On another occasion the great Madame Nordica, who 
was a great favorite with the English publit, and was 
occasionally heard at these concerts, was trying for the 
first time a solo, an extract from some act of Wagner’s 
“Nibelungen” which was peculiarly difficult on account 
of the chromatic character of the music and the heavy 
complexity of the orchestral accompaniment. Madame 
Nordica, however, proved herself equal to the heavy 
demands of the music and accomplished her task in ex- 
cellent style. 

Dr. Richter, when she had finished, turned toward her 
and smilingly expressed his satisfaction and pleasure; the 
orchestra applauded and the singer seemed quite to enjoy 
the spontaneous and friendly demonstration and grace- 
fully acknowledged the compliment. 

In addition to his activities in London and Manchester, 
Dr. Richter had also the direction of the Birmingham 
Triennal Musical Festivals. 

In referring to that ancient 


institution, I may be 
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pardoned for digressing on a few salient points in its long 
and interesting history, that may or may not generally be 
known. 

Mendelssohn’s “Lobgesang” (Hymn of Praise) was 
performed for the first time at its concerts in 1840; on 
August 26, 1846, his oratorio “Elijah,” and during that 
same week “Midsummer Night’s Dream” were given, also 
for the first time, and like the “Lobgesang” under his 
personal direction. His friend Ignaz Moscheles, a 
famous piano virtuoso and composer, conducted the 1846 
Festival, and in conjunction with Mendelssohn played his 
“Homage a Handel” on that occasion. Among the long 
and brilliant array of composers that contributed to these 
Festivals may be mentioned Gounod, whose oratorio, 
“The Redemption,” and mass, “Mors et Vita,” were given 
a first hearing at its concerts; a new overture by Grieg, 
a cantata for chorus and orchestra “The Spectre’s Bride,” 
by Dvorak, the oratorio “Gerontius” and “The Apostles,” 
by Elgar. 

The last three composers conducted their own works. 
These festivals were given in the Great Town Hall, on 


a scale commensurate with and worthy of the high 
traditions and dignity of this celebrated institution. 
Dr. Richter also conducted the “Nibelungen” cycles at 


which meant to him a week of 
however, he greatly delighted, 
and his music. It should also 
be stated that in response te frequent invitations, an 
autumnal concert-tour was arranged, including some of 
the principal cities in England, Scotland and Wales, which 
on account of its great success, was repeated for a number 
of years. Jutes Koopman, Los Angeles. 


MIME S08, RB 
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Robert Hoppe 


Robert Hoppe, a well known musician of Philadelphia 
and formerly one of the most prominent French horn 
players of the country, died in that city, June 8, in his 
sixty-seventh year, The son of a music director, he was 
born June 19, 1850, in Saxony, studied music in Leipsic, 
was active as an orchestra player, and came to America in 
1868. In Newark, N. J., he founded an orchestra, which 
he himself conducted and which was popular. 

In 1874. he moved to Philadelphia. He formed the Phila- 
delphia horn quartet, whose programs always were well 
received. Later he became business manager of the Ger- 
mania Orchestra, which gave concerts in the Academy of 
Fine Arts. 

Robert Hoppe acted as bandmaster here with great suc- 
For years he was teacher at the Zeckwer Conserva- 
As a genial companion, he was very much liked. 


the Bayreuth Festivals, 
strenuous work, in which, 
for he worshiped Wagner 


cess. 
tory. 


Giuseppe Bonci 


Giuseppe Bonci, brether of Alessandro Bonci, the well 
known tenor, died recently at a hospital in Milan after a 
long illness ending with two operations. Giuseppe Bonci 
was formerly also a singer, but did not attain to the promi- 
nence of his brother 


Morris Reno 


Morris Reno, active during the Damrosch regime at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in furthering German opera, 


15 


and one of the founders of the New York Oratorio Society, 
also at one time an officer of the New York Symphony 
Society, died at the home of his daughter, Mrs. A. Reno- 
Margulies, 673 West End avenue, New York, Monday eve- 
ning, June 11. He was eighty-three years of age. Another 
daughter, Elinor Boccomi, of Rome, Italy, survives. 


Marie Otto 
_ Marie Otto, contralto, at one time a leading singer in 
light opera, died Sunday, June 10, at her home, 604 West 
140th street, New York City. She was born in Germany 


sixty-six years ago and was educated abroad. Her husband 
died several years ago. She is survived by two children. 


Arthur Bernstein 


The death of Arthur Bernstein on June 4 came as a dis- 
tinct shock to New York musicians among whom the 
young cellist was favorably known. Mr. Bernstein had 
come into prominence both as a soloist and as a member 
of the Russian Trio, which included besides himself his 
two brothers, Eugene Bernstcin, the well known pianist, 
and Michaei Bernstein, violinist. Death followed an illness 
demarding an operation, from the effects of which he 
failed to rally. Mr. Bernstein was thirty-five years old. A 
widow and one child survive. 


Germany refuses to let us have any more 
and if we keep on pestering the Kaiser he 
suaded to deprive us of the little German 
York Morning Telegraph. 
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OHIO MUSIC TEACHERS TO MEET 


[he annual convention of the Ohio Music Teachers 
Association will be heid in Cleveland, June 26, 27 and 28. 
An elaborate program has been arranged for each day 
with meetings and concerts for morning, afternoon and 
evening. All sessions will be held in the ballroom of the 
Hollenden Hotel. Preliminary meetings are taking place 
each week in preparation for this important gathering, 
and names are being received of old members renewing 
their old interest in the association, and new members who 
appreciate the importance of this opportunity for confer- 
ence and suggestion in matters of current musical interest. 
The discussions will include such topics as Community 
Music, the democratic watchword of the hour, federated 
clubs, the most important organized force of the nation 
and the community of interest between teachers, amateurs 
and students will be accented by the paper to be given by 
Mrs. F. B. Sanders, a representative of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, of Cleveland. Season tickets admitting the 
public to all meetings and concerts, but without the priv- 
ilege of a vote, will be sold for one dollar. No single ad- 
mission will be sold. ‘The officers of the association are 
Wilson G. Smith, of Cleveland, president; Le Roy Lam- 
bert, of Springfield, vice-president; Claude Selby, Cleve- 
land, secretary and treasurer. 
The complete program is as follows: 
Tuesvay, June 26, 9:30 a. m.—Address by President Wilson G. 
Smith; Education of an Audience, Adella Prentiss Hughes, Cleve- 
land; Fortnightly Musical Club, Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders, Cleve- 
land; Federated Clubs, Ella May Smith, Columbus; Community 
Music, Nathan B. Marple, Columbus; Standardization, Prof. F. A. 
Tubbs, Bryan, Ohio. 11:00 a, m. -Recital : Muriel Abbott, violinist; 
Betsy ye pianist; Carl Riemenschneider, pianist, two piano 
recitals. 130 Pp. m. —Public School Conference, J. Powell Jones, 
re chairman; opening address, the chairman; “The Child 
in the Music World, and How the Modern Schools Aid Him,” 
Walter H. Aiken, Cincinnati; “Standards, Tests and Measurements 
in Mus‘c Teaching,” Prof. R. H. Stetson, Oberlin, Ohio; “Public 
School Music as She Is Taught,”’ A. J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati; “The 
Education of the Supervisor,” Supt. John H. Francis, Columbus; 
Round Table Discussions, led by Prof. F. A. Tubbs, Bryan, Ohio, 
Prof. A. W. Ashley, Warren, Ohio, and others. 4:00 p. m. 
Rec tal, Philharmonic String Quartet, Cleveland. 8:00 p. m.—Con- 
cert, Walter Gilewez, pianist, Cincinnati; Sol Marcosson, violinist, 
Cleveland; Mrs. Sol Marcosson, pianist; Metropolitan Male Quartet, 
Cleveland, Claude Selby, tenor; Harry Parker, tenor; John O. 
Samuels, bass; Thos. W. Lane, bass. : 
Wepnespay, JUNE 27, 9:30 a. m.—Voice Conferenec; Topics for 
Discussion: “The American Teacher versus the European,” ‘“Re- 
lation of Poetry to Music,” “Tone Production and Breath Control,” 
“Is the Use of the Falsetto Artistic?” “At What Age Should Voice 
Culture Begin?” “The Difterence Between Tone Color and Dynamic 
Shading.” Topics introduced by Alfred Arthur, Edwin Douglass, 
Harper Garcia Smyth, [ra B. Penniman, Felix Hughes and others. 
11:00 a. m.—Recital, two pianos, Louis Victor Saar, pianist, Cin- 
cinnati; Philip Werthner, pianist, Cincinnati; Mrs. Philip Werthner, 
vocalist, Cincinnati. 1:30 p. m.—Organ Conference: ‘Thirty-five 
Years in Organ Teaching,’ Dr. George Andrews, Oberlin, Ohio; 
Paper, Prof. Edward Dickerson, Oberlin; “Organ in the Theatre,’ 
Cidnee Hamilton, Cleveland; “Organ in the Church and Concert, 
Relative Value of Transcriptions and Legitimate Organ Music”’: 
discussions led by H. T. Wade, Painesville; Albert Riemenschneider, 
Berea; J. H. Rogers, Cleveland; C. E. ‘Clemens, Cleveland, and 
others. 3:00 p. m. “Photographic Study of Sound, ” Allustrated lec- 
ture by Prof. Dayton C. Miller, Case School of Applied Science, 
Cleveland. 4:00 p. m.—Recital, Oberlin Quartet, Mrs. C. D. Wil: 
liams, violin; Maurice Koessler, viola; Frederick Goerner, cello; 
W. K. Breckenridge, piano. 8:00 p. m.—Concert, W. A. Becker, 
pianist, Cleveland; Rachel Frease-Green, soprano, Cleveland; Johann 
H. Beck, viola, Cleveland; Oscar Eiler, cello, Cleveland; Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, Cleveland; Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, Cin 
cinnati. 
Cuurspay, June 28, 6:30 a. m.—Theory Conference; papers by Carl 
Grimm, Cincinnati; Louis Victor Saar, Cincinnati, and Johann 
Beck, Cleveland. t1:00 a. m.—Recital, Cleveland Trio, Nathan 
Fryer, pianist; Walter Logan, violinist; Oscar Eiler, cellist. 1:30 
p. m.—Piano Conference; “The Teacher of Today,’ Ella May 
Smith, Columbus; “The Psychology of Teaching,” Albert H. Gehr 
ing, Cleveland; “The Emotional and Picturesque in Music,” Ernest 
R. Kroeger, St. Louis; paper, Theo. Bohlman, Cincinnati. Topics 
for discussion. “The Value of General Culture to the Musician, 
“Relation of Technic to Interpretation,” “Value of Machine Made 
JULIA CLAUSSEN. Music,” “Necessity of Theoretical Knowledge to the Piano Student,” 
‘ “Is Piano Teaching Psychological or Mechanical?” 4:00 p. m 
; Recital, Theo. Bohiman, pianist, Cincinnati; Jean ten Have, violin 
wT a . . + 4)? phere. One had constantly to wonder that a voice of such tremen ist, Cincinnati; Dr. Fery Lulek, vocalist, Cincinnati. 8:00 p. m. 
rhe Great Glowing Art of a Wonderful Artist dous volume could always remain so purely beautiful, even in the Concert; lecture prelude, “The American Musician,” Leonard Lieb 
big climaxes The Milwaukee Journal, May 22, 1917. ling, New York, editor Musica, Courter; program of American 
_— —- composers, Ernest R. Kroeger, pianist, St. Louis; Felix Hughes, 
The above tribute was paid Julia Claussen, the eminent To hear Julia Claussen’s voice is to love’ it, to succumb to its baritone, Cleveland. 
contralto, who has made a host of friends and admirers charm and warm beauty. There is the great glowing art of a won a 
by her exquisite art and beautiful contralto voice. Mme derful artist—and who could help but be deeply moved by this 


, ¢ gifted singer’s wonderful interpretation.—Milwaukee Free Press, Hutcheson to Gndiiies Seine a la Liszt 
n is one of the most prominent artists before the fay 22, 1917 

today and her success everywhere is spontaneous. a sre dh " 

recent recital in Milw aukee, Wis., brought forth the Her wonderful voice, rich, mellow, sympathetic, beautiful in its A summer course for professional pianists wil ; xe 

wing glowing notices which speak for themselves: modulations and wealth of pure tone, was heard with deep appre conducted by Ernest Hutcheson this summer in connection 

ciation, and the recalis were numerous and enthusiastic. The voce with the Chautauqua Institute, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. 

Claussen is one of the greatest artists before the public and art of this singer seem to be the united expression of a noble ‘The course will consist of a series of twelve class lessons 


She has absolutely all the requirements—a voice of great personality, as though she seemed to feel the very heart of her song, : er 
yet beautifully pure and smooth, an emotional temper- and made its pulses her own.—Evening Wisconsin, Milwaukee, May on two afternoons each week, conducted in the informal 
feeling for dramatic effect, great musical intelligence, 22, 1917. manner which was made famous by Liszt at Weimar. 
f I ysolute 8 > . C ena ae oe one ° x ° 2 
f all, that absolutely unselfish devotion to the musical . The course promises to be unusually attractive and cannot 
ything she sings. And how she always characterizes Julia Claussen thrilled her hearers to the furthermost corners of es | Eee 

Each one has its own peculiar and individual atmos the auditorium.—Milwaukee Sentinel, May 22, 1917 fail to be of interest 
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D. F.McSWEENEY, Associate Manager 
Mr. Homer Samuels, Accompanist Manuel Berenguer, Flutist Chickering Piano Used 


REN Ot Covent Garden (London), Royal Opera (Berlin) 
FLO CE EASTON Hamburg Opera (Hamburg),and Chicago Opera(Chicago) 
SOPRANO 
Have obtained leave of ab to remain in this country 
until the close of hostilities and will be available for con- 
certs, festivals, etc., making a specialty of Duet Recitals 
F RA N Cc I Ss in ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN and ITALIAN 
TENOR 


Management: DANIEL MAYER, Times Bullding, New York : Private Address: 29 Fifth Ave., Port Washington, Long Island 
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Augette Foret’s World Achievements 





“It is a shame, a dreadfull thing, for an American to 
have to acknowledge,” and a frown as dark as a summer 
thunder cloud covered the animated face of Augette Foret. 

“My goodness! Has somebody robbed you of your purse 
or your jewels, or has some one failed to keep an appoint- 
ment, that you gaze thus wildly about?” questioned her 
visitor, laughingly. 

“I can assure you it is no laughing matter, answered 
Mme. Foret—she of the delightful costume rai “it is 
simply appalling, this inability of the average American 
to sing the words of even one stanza of his own national 
authem. Why, do you know when I gave a concert 
in ———— (mentioning the name of one of the largest cities 
of the South) and at the close asked the audience to join 
with me in singing ‘The Star Spangled Banner,’ no one 
in the audience seemed to have any idea of the words! Is 
it any wonder my pride suffered a severe shock? And what 
is worse, that same condition is characteristic of any city 
in this broad land of ours. I cannot imagine such a state 
of affairs existing in, say, Japan, for instance. With them 
the text is more essential than the melody, and they can- 
not understand the Occidental’s enjoyment of a song when 
the words are sung in a foreign tongue.’ 

Once fairly launched on the subject of the Japanese and 
the music of the Orient, Mme. Foret had much of interest 
to tell. She has been a thorough student of Japanese songs, 
and in her costume recital programs the group devoted to 
those sung in Japanese have been among the most suc- 
cessful. 

After four years of continuous travel Mme. Foret has 
decided to make New York her headquarters until the end 
of the war. During this time she has been on a self con- 
ducted tour, as one might say, making her own bookings 
and arranging every detail of her concerts. Everywhere 
the unique charm of her recitals and the graciousness of 
her personality have won for her hosts of friends. It is 
necessary to exercise to the full all one’s powers of per- 
suasion in order to learn about Mme. Foret’s achievements 
from her own lips, and then one only gets the bare facts, 
for this petite gentlewoman is as modest as she is coura- 
geous, which is saying a good deal. Only last year Mme. 
Foret sailed from Honolulu for the Orient, armed only 
with two letters of introduction and no bookings. In 
Tokyo she sang before the American Ambassador and 
many distinguished Japanese, where her sympathetic voice 
and the charm and magnetism of her art fascinated every 
one. From Japan she went to China, where she enjoyed equal 
success, “Her program is unique, individual and eminently 
artistic. No greater artist has ever honored Shanghai,” to 
quote the words of the North China Daily News. Among 
those who were enthusiastic in their praise of her work was 
H. Rider Haggard, the well known writer. Honolulu is an- 
other Pacific city which has succumbed to the charm of 
her work, the famous Hawaiian Queen Lil having received 
her. 

Since her return to North America Mme. Foret has sung 
with undiminished enthusiasm from Vancouver, B. C., to 
Point Loma, near the southernmost end of California, and 
from Montreal to Key West, Fla., having crossed the con- 
tinent three or four times. This self conducted tour has 
covered over 28.250 miles—not a bad record for one little 
lady to make all by herself. Her two months’ tour of the 
South, where she sang, among other places, at Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Atlanta, etc., was so suc- 
cessful that a return tour for next February has been 
he ok« “d., 

Among her spring engagements in New York may be 
bso tioned an appearance with Max Pilzer and Paulo 

Gruppe, where she sang Japanese songs in costume; an 
appearance, May 12, at Carnegie Hall, and one on May 24, 
when she sang French songs in costume at a concert given 
at the Hotel Majestic for the benefit of the Red Cross, 


“War Will Have No Effect,” Says Mr. Wagner 





The question is frequently asked nowadays, “What effect 
is the war going to have on concert bookings for next 
season ?” 

This question was put to Charles L. Wagner recently, 
who replied by producing the booking charts of the three 
stars who are under the management of his office. A 
glance over these cardboards disclosed the interesting in- 
formation that John McCormack, Mme. Galli-Curci and 
Rudolph Ganz are booked up solidly for almost the entire 
season. 

just three more engagements are possible in the case of 
McCormack, and then only on condition that dates and lo- 
caiions will conform with the itinerary as now arranged. 

The same conditions prevail in the case of Mme. Galli- 
Curci, while barely a half dozen more engagements will 
be the limit in the case of Mr. Ganz, who has an advan- 
tage over his co-stars by reason of the fact that his pre- 
cious fingers do not always require so long a period of rest 
as vocal cords naturally demand. 


The New Singing Society’s Concert 

The first public appearance of the New Singing Society, 
I.. Camilieri, conductor, occurred on Saturday evening, 
June 9, at Aeolian Hall, New York, when the Long Island 
Choral Society lent its assistance. The occasion was a bene- 
fit for men blinded in battle. The soloists assisting on the 
program were Eva Gauthier, with Cario Edwards at the 
piano; Francis Rogers, with Bruno Huhn at the piano, and 
Re rymond Otis Hunter, with Mr. Camilieri at the piano. 

The chorus sang with enthusiasm and evident love of 
the work, showing good results obtained by the conductor. 
Among the principal numbers given by the chorus were the 
“Lost Chord” (Sullivan), “O Thou Sublime Sweet Eve- 
ning Star,” with cello obligato (Wagner), and following 
Mr. Hunter’s rendering of the recitative and air, “Draw 
Near All Ye People,” the chorus, “Cast Thy Burden upon 
the Lord” (Mendelssohn). The rendering of Mr. Cami- 
lieri’s own “After All”—which bubbles over with the com- 
poser’s buoyancy and optimism—was interesting. A num- 
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ber of the familiar, loved old songs, introducing several 
short solo parts, were also included in the program. 

Francis Rogers contributed two groups of solos, which 
werc delightfully rendered and appreciatively received. 
First he gave four old English songs, “Love Me or Not,” 
“I Attempt from Love’s Sickness to Fly,” “Have You Seen 
but a White Lily Grow?” and “Nymphs and Shepherds.” 
These quaint old songs have an indescribable charm which 
Mr. Rogers knows well how to give his hearers. For his 
last group he chose Sidney Homer’s setting of Stevenson's 
“Requiem,” “Fairy Pipers” (Brewer), and “Border Ballad” 
(Cowen). Mr. Rogers was in excellent voice. Mr. Huhn’s 
accompaniments were all that could be desired. Beside the 
Mendelsschn air, Mr: Hunter sang as encores “Invictus” 
(Huhn) and “Tommy Lad.” 

The program began with a stirring rendering of ‘ ‘Amer- 
ica” and closed with “The Star- Spangled Banner,” both 
sung by the chorus, the audience e joining in. 


LITCHFIELD COUNTY CHORAL 
SOCIETY’S ANNUAL FESTIVAL 
AT NORFOLK, CONN. 


The annual festival of the Litchfield County Choral So- 
ciety at Norfolk, Conn., took place on June 5, 6 and 7. It 
was strictly an invitation affair, no tickets being sold. As 
usual, several works in large form were given their first 
performances. There would be more importance to these 
premiéres, were the works performed before a public which 
paid admission and not at what are in reality private 
concerts. 

The important work of the first evening was a new sym- 
phony by John A, Carpenter, which was led by Frederick 
Stock, cohductor of the Chicago Orchestra. The orchestra 

was made up of seventy-five members of the New York 
Philharmonic Society. The other Ayr work Tuesday 
evening was Elgar’s cantata “King Olaf.” The soloists 
were Florence Hinkle, soprano, Theo Karle, tenor, and 
Herbert Witherspoon, bass. 

Wednesday evening was given up to compositions by 
Bach, Mozart and Handel, the soloists being Emma Rob- 
erts, contralto: Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Reinhold 
Werrenrath, baritone. Fritz Kreisler and Mischa Elman 
played the Bach double concerto. 

On the final evening, three new works were heard, Sir 
Charles Villiers Standford’s “Irish rhapsody?’ No. 5, 
“White House—symphonic impressions,” by Nicola Lau- 
zella, and Percy Grainger’s orchestral suite, “The War- 
riors.” The soloists of this evening were Alma Gluck and 
Mabel Garrison. 

The four orchestral works given at Norfolk will be no- 
ticed at length in the Musica Courter at the appropriate 
time; that is, when they have their first public performance. 


Paderewski Compliments Huss Pupils 





At a private recital given by a group of Henry Holden 
Huss pupils on Tuesday afternoon, June 5, in the beautiful 
art rooms of Steinway & Sons, New York, at the express 
desire of Ignace Paderewski, the famous pianist warmly 
commended the talented young players for the very musical 
quality of their playing and testified to his real interest in 
the recital by asking for more. The program presented 
was as follows: Concerto for two pianos in C major 
(Bach), Maude Schumann and Herman Miller; “Bouree” 
in B minor (Bach-Saint-Saéns), May Fenner ; adagio from 
the “Sonata Pathetique” (Beethoven), Angel Takvorian, 
first movement of the concerto in A minor, op. 54 (Schu- 
mann), Charlotte Strong; “Papillons” (Schumann), Ma- 
rion Chetwood Coursen; concerto in E minor, romanza 
(Chopin), Ruth Boyd; valse in E. minor (Chopin), Kath- 
erine Nott; danse in E major (Debussy), Florence Jelly, 
and the staccato etude (Rubinstein), Edwin Stodola. In 
the Schumann “Papillons” it had been the intention of Miss 
Coursen to play only eight of the twelve numbers, but at 
the express desire of Mr. Paderewski she gave the entire 
twelve. 

At the close of the program Mr. Paderewski warmly 
complimented the talented little group and their distin- 
guished teacher, thanking them for the pleasure they had 
given him, declaring that technically it had been most in- 
teresting and from the interpretative point of view it had 
been without reproach. He further reminded them that 
however gifted, however zealous they were, without the 
safe artistic guidance of their teacher their power would 
never come to full fruition. The entire program reflected 
marked credit on their teacher. 


“Dr. William C. Carl Fund” Established 





At the Guilmant Organ School, Philip Berolzheimer has 
created what will be known as the “Dr. William C. Carl 
Fund” and presented to the school Liberty bonds, the in- 
terest of which will be used as prizes either in the form of 
gold medals or in gifts of money. This will be an in- 
centive for work among the students and is one of the 
many things Mr. Berolzheimer is doing for the advance- 
ment of this well known institution. 

With Mrs. Berolzheimer, he will again offer six free 
scholarships for the coming season, to be contested for 
previous to the reopening of the fall term scheduled for 
Tuesday. October o. 

The endowment fund has been increased this spring and 
is in a flourishing condition. 

The enrollment for the season, although so far in ad- 
vance, is already large and there is an increasing demand 
from all parts of the country for study under Dr. Carl and 
the members of the faculty in the Guilmant School. As 
has been previously announced, Dr. Carl personally in- 
structs all students on the organ. 


Musical Visitors 





Mrs. Ochsner, president of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs, and Mrs. Campbell, editor of the Musical 
Monitor, were among the Chicago visitors to New York 
last week. Mrs. Campbell will remain in the metropolis 
— August, transacting important N. F. M. C. work 
iere, 
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The eminent vocal teacher and some of her 
successful singers from her classes in New 
York and Boston. 








JESSIE PAMPLIN—Mezzo-Contralto 
Concert and Oratorio 
In America 1917-18 after successes in orches- 
tral concerts and recitals in Buenos Aires, 
Montevideo and elsewhere in South America. 





LILLIA SNELLING—Contralto 
Four years with Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, nineteen appearances with Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, tour with St. Louis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Available for Concert, 
Oratorio, Opera, season 1917-18. . 





ETHEL FRANK—Lyric Soprano 


Concert, Oratorio, Recital 
Engaged for MAINE FESTIVAL, 1917 


Other singers from Mme. Morrill’s studios include 


FLORENCE HALE 
Soprano, in Concert and Oratorio 


CLAIRE LILLIAN PETELER 
Mezzo-Soprano 
(Appeared with Caruse at Mozart Society, May 8) 


SUMMER CLASS IN NEW YORK 
MAJESTIC HOTEL NEW YORK CITY 














BOWES—CUNNINGHAM 


Two New York Artists United in Matrimony 








On Saturday morning, June 9, Ruth L Cunningham, 
daughter of Samuel Cunningham, was united in marriage 
to Charles Bowes by the Rev. James McLeod, of the 
Collegiate Church, Fifth avenue and Forty-eighth street, 
New York, the ceremony taking place in that church. The 
wedding party was very small, only the immediate relatives 
of the bride and a few close friends of both the bride and 





MRS, CHARLES BOWES (née Ruth Cunningham) 


groom being present. It was followed by a reception and 
breakfast at the bride’s home, 75 East Eighty-first street, 
which was attended by about thirty invited guests 

Both Miss Cunningham and Mr. Bowes are well known 
in musical circles, not only in New York, but in Paris as 
well, where they both resided for several years previous 
to the war. Mrs. Bowes, as Miss Cunningham, studied 
abroad for a number of years, Jean de Reszke being her 
principal master, and, under the name of Ruth Darcy, sang 
in opera in Paris and the French provinces, and at Covent 
Garden, London. Returning to this country after, the be- 
ginning of the war, she sang a number of times with the 
San Carlo Opera Company and has assisted Mr, Bowes 
in his studio work, as she will continue to do. She has a 
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beautiful mezzo-soprano voice of unusual range and is a 
singer of much taste. Her interpretation of French songs 
is particularly effective. 

Mr. Bowes was born in Canada, but removed with his 
parents to California at an early age, where his boyhood 
was spent. Finding himself the possessor of a bass voice 
as he grew up, he cultivated it first in this country and 
began his professional career teaching and singing in Los 
Angeles. Later he went to England, where he appeared in 
light opera for awhile, and then to Paris, studying for sev- 
eral years with Jean de Reszke. Mr. Bowes devoted him- 
self to teaching and is one of the few teachers who have 





CHARLES BOWES. 


been honored by the great Polish master, who recognized 
him as one of his assisting teachers and assigned pupils 
to Mr. Bowes to be prepared for the De Reszke studio. 
His work in Paris interrupted by the war, he returned to 
this country and established a studio at 601 Madison 
avenue, New York, where he still is, and where he has 
won enviable success. The Bowes New York studio is 
now closed for the summer, but Mr. Bowes will continue 
teaching at East Gloucester, Mass., his address being 
34 Haskell strect, the Roberts cottage. 

All of the many friends of Miss Cunningham and Mr. 
Bowes—and among them may be named a large proportion 
of the Musicat Courter staff—will wish them the hap- 
piest and most prosperous of lives together. 





Lucy Gates Greets Hawaiians in Native Tongue 


“You can turn out a fine record of the ‘Aloha Oe,’ and 
we will back you up with a native band of ukulele players 
Don't get impatient with them though if they don’t compre- 
hend you immediately— they don’t speak English.” The 
speaker was the head of the recording department of a 
talking machine company, and the one addressed was Lucy 
Gates. It was a warning wasted, for hardly had the 
vivacious singer stepped into the room, when she called 
out in her cheeriest manner the Hawaiian equivalent of 
“The top o' the morning.” The surprise on the faces of 
the assembled Hawaiians turned to that rapturous delight 
that only those know who hear their native tongue spoken 
in foreign lands She then sang the song in the 
native tongue. When questioned regarding her knowledge 
of this language, Miss Gates told how her father, when 
she was still very young, had owned a Hawaiian plantation, 
where she and her brothers and sisters had tumbled about 
with native infants; how she had learned the Hawaiian 
tongue and many of its hauntingly beautiful songs; how, 
indeed, when she was but five, upon the occasion of a visit 
of Queen Lil, she had been placed upon a table and had 


sung for her Majesty the “Aloha Oe” and performed some 
of the native dances. 

“You see,” laughed Miss Gates, “even if my voice should 
give out I have something to fall hack on, for I can still 
do the Hula Hula.” 


Astolfo Pescia’s First Students’ Recital 





Astolfo Pescia, vocal teacher, presented eighteen artist- 
pupils in recital at his attractive new studios, 201 West 
Seventy-fourth street, New York, Sunday evening, June 
10. The work of the participants revealed good voice 
placement and development, as well as assurance, authority 
and style. This was the first pupils’ recital given by 
Mr. Pescia and the successful results achieved on this oc- 
casion places him in the forefront as a teacher of 
vocal art. 

Following is a list of those who appeared: Leopold 
Wirth, Helen Schmid, Margaret Black, Giuseppe Martel- 
lotti, Mme. Trawick, John Baker, Mary Levitt, Victor 
Greenberg, Lillian Oliva. Francesco Bucafusco, Florence 
Blume, René Hammond, Irma Cohn, Naomi Carpenter, 
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Alice Bassett, Marie Hediick, Frances Cuce and Miss 
Morway. 

The program contained compositions by Verdi, Mozart, 
Dell’ Acqua, Bizet, Mascagni, Massenet, Puccini, Horsman, 
Leoncavallo, Tosti, Denza, Thomas, Mascheroni, Boito, 
Rossini, Bond, Chaminade, Cadman, Meyerbeer, Taylor, 
Lester and Saint-Saens. 


“A Press Agent’s Impressions” 








E. L. Bernays, press agent for the Metropolitan Musical 
Bureau, recently felt an uncontrollable impulse to burst into 
poetry, of a particular brand known as “alleged.” The 
New York Tribune was rash enough to print three of his 
effusions, which are hereby embalmed for posterity by the 
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I—Tue Prima Donna. 

I had ordered the photographs of the prima donna. 

They are lovely and beautiful to behold and they are printed be- 
fore me in a magazine. 

Her madonna-like face sheds radiance on the prospective box office 
patron; 

He is dazzled by her sun-like head of hair; 

He loses his heart and his pocketbook when he glances on them. 

I felt happy that I changed photographers. 

I felt that my discovery of a new artisan of the sensitized plate 

Would bring glory and money to many. 

1 sit by the rolltop desk and puli out again the objects of my 


praises. 
The telephone bell rings and awakens me from my reveries, 
It is the voice ot the beautiful prima donna he -rself, 
But the melodious notes the critics have praised are changed; 
There is a raucous, strident tone in the voice, 
It sounds like the rasping bark of the harpies: 
‘How dare you use those terrible photographs?” 
“What do you mean by insulting my beauty?” 
There is a slam down of the telephone receiver. 
I turn to my work of writing an advertisement about the prima 
donna’s voice, 
II-—Fame. 
She had been interviewed at all possible times 
And sometimes the interviews came at impossible ones, 
But it did not matter to her; 
As long as the stories were printed and*her name was spelled 
correctly. 
So we sent a photographer to the hotel one day 
To take pictures of her in her drawing room. 
He was an ungentle photographer 
Who had been accustomed to take pictures of young women 
Coming into the harbor on shipboard, and no photograph was com 
rlete 
Without legs being crossed or suchwise; 
But she did not mind doing even that 
If the pictures were published the next day. 
He took a great number of her in her salon 
And departed, happy at the day's bagging. 
A great international disturbance reduced all the space available, 
And no photographs were printed the next day 
Of the great prima donna. 
And when I met her at rehearsal she said very shortly, 
“Je ne vous parle pas plus” and looked at me harshly, 
Was I to blame the international situation for interfering with her 
pictures? 
Ill—Tue Tenor, 
He was a wonderful Metropolitan singer. 
His name had been blazoned over these United States 
And in Europe it was as well known. 
Records of him could be bought in the smallest hamlet. 
Nothing but vraise had been shed upon the glory of his talent. 
In May he was scheduled to sing in Chicago 
At a great festival where thousands were to foregather 
To do praise to him and his voice. 
Two days before he left he came to his manager’s office 
With a sickly expression all over his rotund face 
And a deathly gasp in his voice. 
One thought that he needed a doctor 
Or the first aid of some Red Cross nurses. 
He was ushered into the private office 
To find out the difficulty of his troubles. 
This was his lament in short: 
A friend, in the hurry of the moment, 
Had procured tickets for him on the Twentieth Century 
Which demanded an extra fare of six dollars, 
And he wanted to ride on the cheapest train. 
So we got him tickets on a road 
Which takes thirty-six hours to Chicago and perhaps more. 
And the great singer whose name has been blazoned over these 
United States 
And was as well known in Europe 
Walked out contented and smiling like a young baby. 


pie Ellerman With Music League 


Amy Ellerman, contralto, who has become a_ favorite 
with music lovers in very many sections of the country by 
reason of her excellent work, will be with the Music I eague 
of America next season. Already many engagements have 
been booked. 


Bodanzky’s Farewell Luncheon 
Among those at the farewell luncheon given by Artur 
Bodanzky here (at Voisin’s) before his departure for Cali- 
fornia, were Richard Ordynski, Mrs. Rudolph Hecht, Miss 
Mattersdorf, Berthold Neuer, etc. 








ROSALIE WIRTHLIN 


Contralto 


Exclusive Management: 
Florence L. Pease 
1 West 34th Street 
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NOW BOOKING FOR SEASONS 1917-18. 1918-19. 
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MUSIC IN BIBLICAL DAYS 


Origin and History of Hebrew Music Briefly 
Discussed by Elsie Lyén 











“Saalschiitz, a writer well informed on the Hebrew 
music, claims that the Jewish people descended from a 
family who not only knew and appreciated both vocal and 
instrumental music, but considered it a vital part of their 
festivals.” So began Elsie Lyén, the dramatic soprano, whose 
keen understanding of the music of her people was force- 
fully brought out in her interpretation of it at a recent 
Schola Cantorum concert in New York, when she sang two 
Yiddish songs, “Avrahm, Avrahm,” and “Eli, Eli,” and 
left an impression upon the minds of her hearers not 
easily erased. Taking this into due consideration, the in- 
terviewer asked Miss Ly6n to enlighten her on the interest- 
ing subject. 

“To tell the real origin of Hebrew music would be rather 
a difficult thing,” she readily replied, “but one may be quite 
safe in saying that Hebrew music was mentioned often in 
the Bible and was closely related to that of the Egyptians 
and Assyrians. You will remember that Moses was found 
in the bullrushes by Pharaoh’s daughter and that he was 
later brought up by her. The Jews therefore had music 
before they were captured and held in Babylon. It is true 
they adopted the Chalcedonian language during that period 
of exile, but the music remained almost unchanged. When 
they reurned to Jerusalem a new music era began. There 
are some people who claim that, owing to the captivity of 
the Jewish people, their music was not given full oppor- 
tunity to develop, yet these people must remember that 
during the last seventy or eighty years of their exile the 
Jews were a free people. Without doubt Jewish music 
took on discriminating characteristics that made it differ 
from the Egyptian. Do you know anything about the old 
Jewish instruments ?” . 

“No, I think not.” 


Old Instruments 


“Well, the lyre, harp, tamboura and kinnora are some 
of these that have been mentioned in the Bible. The latter 
was King David’s favorite instrument and it somewhat 
recembled the lyre; others were the chalil and nekob 
(names applied to the pipes), the bagpipe, trumpet, drum, 
bells and cymbals. 

“An ancient custom which still prevails in the synagogues 
was to have little bells fastened to the robe of the priest as 
a kind of ornamentation. 


Music Important Part of Festivals and Ceremonies 


“Music has always been an important part of the Jewish 
people’s festivals and ceremonies. The Bible tells how 
4,000 men gathered in King David’s temple, 288 of whom 
were musicians and the rest pupils and assistants. Again, 
the Bible says, ‘Grand, but to our ears painfully loud,’ 
when stating that at Solomon’s temple one hundred and 
twenty priests with trumpets and cymbals accompanied 
the singing. All returns from battle were marked by the 
presence of stirring military music. When Jehoshaphat led 
his men into the field it was with a choir of singers at the 
head of the army. The trumpet was sounded freely during 
the heat of battle in order to encourage the men to victory. 
And when the victorious soldiers returned home they were 
welcomed with triumphal songs and dances of thanksgiving. 

“As the present day wedding procession moves to music, 
so it did in the olden days, and the funerals were solemnly 
celebrated by the singing of songs of a doleful nature by 
the choir, as well as by the people lined up in the streets 
as the cortege passed. The popular songs were those sung 
so blithely by the workers in the vineyards and by the har- 
vesters. We are told that the musical accompaniments of 
the street singers of that time were superior in quality to 
their moral character. 

“Tust as music is used in the trenches to relieve the fear- 
ful monotony of daily routine from which the soldiers 
have been known to become insane, in centuries gone by 
music was used to heal the afflicted. When King Saul was 
lying ill, his singers were called, and it was their singing 
that relieved him of his nervous disorder. 


Music of Present Day 


“The Jewish music of the present day retains much of its 
old Oriental characteristics. The ‘Song of Moses,’ sung in 
the synagogues, is a little transformed but it still has the 
Oriental strain. Chanting is done by the Arabs and Per- 
sians, but a swaying of the body accompanies the chanting 
of the Jews. This motion increases with the fervor of the 
singer. Dr. Pickering gives a rather vivid description of 
the celebration of the ‘Feast of the Tabernacle’ by the 
White Jews of Jerusalem which might be interesting to 
quote: ‘The women sit in a screened section of the temple 
over the entrance. The service opens with a chant and 
prayer, followed by a portion of the Scriptures, read by the 
officiating rabbi. An impressive silent prayer follows. The 
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people stand in groups, facing the Book of Law, with a con- 
stant flexion of the body and an occasional low prostration, 
humming very rapidly and apparently with deep considera- 
tion. After some minutes the rabbi gives the initiative and 
they burst forth into a tumultuous if not irreverent chant, 
— they distort their faces with zeal to make themselves 
reard., 

“Perhaps the reason so many of the musicians are of the 
Jewish race is because they are limited in the choice of 
occupation and they readily take to music.” 


Paul Althouse “a Superior Musician” 





When Paul Althouse sang in Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” 
at the North Shore Festival, Chicago, recently, he was the 
recipient of the following approbation from Chicago critics : 

Althouse, besides having a remarkably fine voice of great beauty 
of timbre and excellent range and power, is a thorough artist. He 
knows all the finesse as well as all the breadth of vocal art. The 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE, 


finish of his work reveals training of superlative worth. His diction 
and articulation are quite beyond criticism, and no one can sing 
mezza-voce more beautifully and effectively. His gift of expression 
is also evidently limitless. The public acclaimed him.—Herman 
Devries, Chicago Evening American. 


Althouse had the field for the honors among the male soloists 
all to himself. His voice rang clear and strong through the big 
auditorium.—Dr. Albrecht Montgelas, Chicago Examiner. 





Paul Althouse quite caught the spirit of the thing, delivering 
the words as though they really meant something and his voice 
sounding rich and strong.—Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post. 
for work of the kind.—Felix 


Althouse is well equipped 


Daily Tribune. 


Paul 
Borowski, 





Paul Althouse is a superior musician in tone quality of voice, in 
technical equipment and in interpretative comprehension.—Stanley 
Faye, The Daily News. 

The part of the Prince was sung with admirable voice and spirit 
by Paul Althouse.—Chicago Herald. 

It is reported that the season of opera at the Royal 
Theatre of Madrid last winter ended with a deficit of 
$48,000. 
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OPERA IN AN AIR RAID 
“Tannhauser” With Zeppelin Obligato 





The well known conductor of a still better known opera 
company sends us this story of their experiences during a 
Zeppelin scare at a large town in the North of England, 
says London Music: 

“We were just ready to commence ‘Tannhauser’ when an 
officer came in and told us that Zeps were in the neighbor- 
hood, and that we might expect to have the electric lights 
turned off at any moment. 

“We got through the overture safely, and were in the 
Venusberg scene when the lights commenced to flicker and 
gradually went out. We had a little gas left in the house, 
but nothing on the stage. There was no’ panic. 

“The audience were requested to keep their seats, which 
they did to a man and woman, and the orchestra, without 
light, struck up the barcarolle from ‘Hoffmann.’ Then we 
went on to the ‘Soldiers’ Chorus’ from ‘Faust,’ which the 
orchestra also played without light, and the ‘Toreador Song’ 
from ‘Carmen,’ which Hebden Foster sang. . 

“By that time we had found our little practice piano, got 
it on the stage in the dark, and gave them a little concert 
which lasted about an hour. 

“The most outstanding feature was Arthur Winckworth. 
habited as to a portion of his costume in the Landgrave’s 
whiskers and tights, as to the rest in his own overcoat, and 
in this somewhat fancy costume he sang ‘Drinking.’ 

“Various other members of the company also sang, to 
the accompaniment of a small tinkly piano. This went on 
for Some little time. We then asked the people to disperse 
quickly after singing ‘God Save the King,’ and ‘we got 2,000 
people out of that building without the slightest panic or 
hitch, 

“It was an interesting experience, though I do not want 
it again if I can avoid it. | really do think it illustrates 
that English calm which we are so often chaffed about. 

“To my knowledge not a single woman shrieked, and no 
one attempted to go out as long as we were singing and 
playing to them. 

“The Germans have no sense of humor or they would 
not have so disturbed a performance of Wagner’s ‘Tann- 
hauser.’” 
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Ysaye-Cooper-Charlier Recital 
at Vanderlip Estate 


Eugen Ysaye, the famous Belgian violinist, assisted by 
Jean Cooper, contralto, and Marcel Charlier, pianist, ap- 
peared Sunday afternoon, June 10, at the Beechwood 
Playhouse, Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, New York. This 
is the private theatre on the estate of Frank A. Vanderlip, 
president of the National City Bank. 

The program: Suite in D minor for violin and piano 
(Geminiani), Eugen Ysaye and Marcel Charlier; aria, 
“Pleurez, pleurez; mes yeux” (Massenet), from “Le Cid,” 
Jean Cooper; “Romance” in G (Beethoven), valse in E 
minor (Chopin-Ysaye), Eugen Ysaye; “Down in the 
Forest” (Ronald), “By the Waters of Minneatonka” 
(Lieurance), “Life and Death” (Coleridge-Taylor), Jean 
Cooper; “Reve d’Enfant,” “Lointain passé” (Ysaye), polo- 
naise (Vieuxtemps), Eugen Ysaye 


Made in England 


Angelina—I think I saw you going into a pawnbroker’s 
with a violin case under your arm. 


Algernon—Yes—er—well, you see, it’s like this. Poor 
old Singerstein is awfully fond of music and all that 
But he has nothing to play on, don’t you know, and T let 
him have one of my violins to practise with. Awful shame 


to see a fine musician absolutely going to seed for the sake 
ofa violin. 
Angelina 
Algernon 


Oh, Algernon, how perfectly sweet of you! 
Aw, forget it! 
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If “music be the food of love,” as Shakespeare 
says, what is the drink ? 


No good music can be written without enthusi 
asm; but much good enthusiasm often fails to write 
music, 

—— 

Wanted, an opera on “Cassandra and Jeremiah” 
for the public that fears and trembles for the wel 
fare of the U.S. A. 

en 


The Musicat Courter learns that among the new 
engagements for the Metropolitan Opera next 
season are those of Ruth Miller, soprano, and Vi- 
cente Ballester, baritone. 

—— 

(,ood news already is sifting in for the New York 
musical season of 1917-18. The dates set for the 
coming winter concerts here by the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet are November 27, January 22, and March 12. 

@ 

There are some clubs in this country who still 
persist in calling themselves “Rubenstein” and “Ce- 
celian” in spite of the fact that there never has been 
such a person as Anton Rubenstein, nor a St. 
Ce elia. 

LS 

In England they are taxing the free seats occu- 
pied by the professional critics at theatres and con- 
certs, The tax is not being paid by the critics, how- 
ever, but by the managers. Will America follow 
suit? 

a 

No reason exists for fear on the part of students 
to. travel about the country in order to attend sum 
mer courses in music. No actual physical warfare 
is expected to take place in this country, the enemy 
submarines have shown not the slightest disposi- 
tion to molest our coasts, and alien spies have un- 
dertaken no single act of violence in America since 
our declaration of a state of war with Germany. 
With the exception of increased transportation of 
troops and material, American railroads will not 
be affected by war conditions, and passenger traffic, 
far from becoming more dangerous, will be safe- 
guarded even more carefully than heretofore. The 
few students who have shown timidity about trav- 
cling, should remain at home if they are so easily 
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frightened, but in so doing they are depriving 
themselves of great possible benefits for the sake 
of a childish hallucination that is impossible of 
translation into reality. 

enmaiticiliioaiiinii 

Also Henry T. Finck joins the MusicaL Courier 
in hoping that the Russians will not be foolish 
enough to discard permanently their beautiful na- 
tional hymn. Mr. Finck suggests sensibly that the 
words be changed to suit present democratic condi- 
tions, but that the tune be retained intact. 

——_“-— --— 

Two American publishing houses are about to 
issue some compositions by Bryceson Treharne. 
Mr. Treharne, an Englishman, has been kept in a 
(jerman internment camp ever since the beginning 
of the wag, and has produced these works during 
that time. The publishers regard them as being 
quite remarkable. 


Ay 


intnatiiied 

The Spingar Medal, which is awarded annually to 
the man or woman of African descent and Ameri- 
can citizenship who has made the highest achieve- 
ment during the preceding year, was presented on 
May 15 to Harry T. Burleigh, the composer, by 
Moorefield Story, of Boston, president of the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

en ad 

In these days, when the more pessimistic are 
making dolorous predictions for next year, it is 
refreshing to note the example of Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. Every season a series of eight concerts is given 
there under the direction of Leo W. Long. And 
just to show that the music lovers of that city ap 
preciate really good music such as Mr. Long brings 
to them, and also to prove that they are determined 
to enjoy that music, the series for next season was 
sold out entirely before the attractions were an- 
nounced. 

shag ll teatisiiee 

Everybody except the Metropolitan management 
itself seems to know who has been newly engaged 
for the Metropolitan next season. The Mustcat 
CourIER announced weeks ago that Thomas Chal- 
mers had been engaged by the Metropolitan and now 
confirmation of the announcement comes, not from 
the Metropolitan itself, but from the Metropolitan 
Musical Bureau. The Musica Courter was also 
the first to announce the engagement of Pierre Mon- 
teaux and this has now been confirmed; again not 
by an announcement coming from the Metropolitan, 
but through one from the Civie Orchestral Society. 

There must be some reason that does not appear 
on the surface for taking the conductorship of the 
Civic Orchestral Society’s concerts from Walter 
Rothwell, who made such a conspicuous success of 
the concerts last year, to bestow it upon Pierre Mon- 
teux. Monteux is a good conductor, but it seems a 
poor reward for the splendid service Rothwell ren- 
dered last summer. Can it be that the directors 
balked at Mr. Rothwell’s German name and pre- 
ferred a Frenchman in his place? We sincerely 
hope that no foolish reason of this sort led to the 
rejection of Mr. Rothwell, though it is hard to 
imagine on what other grounds he was not taken. 

—_———_oe—_——_ 

The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia is 
contemplating giving its Musical Calendar for 
1917-18 to the exploitation of American composers 
and their compositions. To do this successfully, 
and with variety, the program committee wishes to 
have the fullest data concerning the productions of 
\merican composers. The club has a small string 
orchestra, a chorus of 100 women, and an abun- 
dance of talent for vocal and instrumental compo- 
sitions. The production of operettas, musical 
sketches in costume, etc., is within the usual activi- 
ties of the club, which is desirous of giving 
expression next season to every form of Amer- 
ican music, Composers are asked to send 
material to the club before July 1.  Con- 
certs are held at the Bellevue-Stratford and the 
audiences, which number from 700 to 1,000, are 
representative of musical Philadelphia. Should 
composers submitting their works find it convenient 
to be in Philadelphia on the day of their produc- 
tions, if notification of this fact is made, the club 
will take pleasure in entertaining them. Follow- 
ing are the dates of the programs: November 6, 
November 20, December 4, December 18, January 
8, January 22, February 5, February 19, March 5, 
March 19, April 2, April 16, April 30. Composers 
should communicate with Mrs. Samuel Williams 
Cooper, 2305 Delancey place, Germantown, Pa, 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


We, who publish a paper in New York, continually 
are receiving letters from organists, pianists, violinists, 
singers and other musicians asking us to find an open- 
ing for them in the metropolis. They tell us where they 
have studied, how much experience they have had, what 
the local critics say about them in the newspapers, and 
in other ways try to convince us that they are the per- 
sons New York is waiting for. 

Now, as a matter of fact, New York is not waiting 
for any one. No great city in America or in Europe 
cares a jot who comes or goes. Every profession in 
every big city is crowded. It is no particular sign of 
merit to be established as a musician in New York. 

Is there any disgrace in being a small town man? 
Emphatically, no! Good music is just as good among 
hundreds as among millions. The small town musician 
of parts is oftentimes an educational missionary of un- 
told value to his community. And from the material 
standpoint, the able, intelligent musician and pedagogue 
is able very often to show a wider margin between re- 
ceipts and expenditures than his brother who holds 
high place in the metropolis. Fame is all very well 
but, as long as the present day somewhat over-material 
standard of life exists, the indispensable foundation for 
its oftentimes ephemeral brilliance is exceedingly apt to 
be bread and butter. 

When every seat in a subway train is filled the extra 
passengers must stand. Those who are seated are no 
better than those who are standing. The trouble is that 
there are more passengers than seats. There are like- 
wise more musicians than openings or positions, or 
berths, or whatever you care to call them. Passengers 
who pay their fares are entitled to a ride and to a seat 
if there are seats to be had. The passenger who fails to 
get a seat may feel disposed to grumble at the railway 
for not providing enough cars, but he is hardly likely to 
take a seat by force from a passenger already seated. 

But some of those who write to us from the small 
towns seem to think we ought to throw some of the 
organists out of their churches and turn some of the 
conservatory piano teachers out of doors in order to 
make room for the better organists and superior piano 
teachers who live in the country or in small towns but 
who would like to move to New York. 

We have no doubt that many of the small town men 
are as good as many of the New York men. The New 
York musician got his job by being on the spot and 
ready to step into the first vacancy. The passenger who 
stands has a far better chance of getting the first vacant 
seat than the man has who waits out of town till he 
hears of a train with seats to spare. 

He who wants to get employment in New York must 
be prepared to watch and wait for an opportunity. In 
a crowded train, as soon as a seat is vacated, the near- 
est passenger makes a bee line for it. And the nearest 
passenger gets it, not because .he is better than the 
other passengers but because he happened to be nearest 
the empty seat. 

Not long ago an excellent organist from a small Cana- 
dian city expressed his surprise at the playing of a New 
York organist in a prominent church. He thought that 
New York ought to have a much higher grade of organ- 
ist in such an important church. We asked him to sug- 
gest a method of getting the second rate organist out 
and putting a first class player in. He could think of 
nothing else than that the better man must stand ready 
to take the other man’s seat as soon as it was vacant. 

There are as good musicians in Boston as in London, 
in Chicago as in Paris, in New York as in Berlin, in 
Cincinnati as in Vienna. There is no musical virtue in 
living in one great city rather than in another, and a 
musician’s rank does not depend upon the size of the 
town he lives in. 

London is a tremendously big city. Yet we knew a 
London musician once who was not even as great as a 
certain small town organist by the name of J. S. Bach. 

Then let us hear no more of the peculiar merits of the 
small town man who wants to live in New York. If he 
prefers living among us who work in the solitudes of 
this great city let him give up the circle of acquaintances 
and social attractions of the friendlier small city and 
begin the dreary period of watchful waiting for a chance 
in the crowded city where no one cares whether he 
goes or comes, lives or dies, rises to affluence or lies un- 
claimed on the dismal tables of the morgue. 

By all means come to New York. 

After you have struggled here for half-a-dozen years 
drop us a line to let us know you are in town. 

But we have a kind of vague idea at the back of our 
skull that there are other forms of amusement mor: 
satisfactory than standing in the crowd of thousands 
who look with envious eyes on the hundred who have 
employment and keep saying: “We can do better than 
they do; put them out.” 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Oblique Angles 


One of the reasons why serious music does not 
get serious treatment in the daily newspapers is be- 
cause the “Ziegfeld Follies” opened here this week 
and received one column notices in nearly every local 
journal, 

If Ysaye and Bauer had played a new violin and 
piano sonata by Brockway, Cadman, or Huss, or 
Godowsky had performed a new concerto by Dela- 
marter or Deems Taylor, not a New York daily 
paper would have given such an event more than 
twenty lines at most. 

Of course, the editors explain by saying: “More 
readers are interested in the ‘Follies’ than in a new 
concerto or sonata. We must give our readers 
what they wish.” 

The now despised Kultur had the habit at least 
of assuming that its newspaper readers wished for 
the best always. New books, new music, new paint- 
ings, new inventions, used to get as much as one- 
third of a page (on the front page) of Germany’s 
large dailies, while sports seldom had more than half 
a column all told, murders received a few lines, di- 
vorces only a perfunctory notice of the legal fact, 
and executions likewise. 

It never was deemed necessary in reporting di- 
vorce cases to tell the newspaper readers what the 
maid saw through the keyhole, and in reporting exe- 
cutions to inform a palpitating public as to what the 
condemned murderer ate for his last breakfast, what 
he said as a farewell utterance, and whether he went 
to death in a “game” manner or in a state of col- 
lapse. 

If a composer finishes a new symphony and sends 
the news to the New York dailies, he cannot get a 
line of notice about it. If a baseball pitcher devises 
a new twist for his tossing of the ball, he gets pages 
of gratuitous newspaper advertising and is ac- 
claimed like a national hero. Ask the average Amer- 
ican who invented the “spit” ball and ask him who 
wrote the “Hora Novissima.” The answer will give 
you the reason for this article. 

Musical Bromides 

“The atmosphere of Debussy.” 

“The morbidezza of Chopin.” 

“The ruggedness of Bach.” 

“The majesty of Beethoven.” 

“The romanticism of Schumann.” 

“The facility of Saint-Saens.” 

“The turgidity of Reger.” 

“The cacophony of Schonberg.” 

“The boldness of Stravinsky.” 

“The complexity of Strauss.” 

“The mysticism of Franck.” 

“The lyricism of Schubert.” 

“The blatancy of Liszt.” 

“The introspection of Brahms.” 

“The tunefulness of Verdi.” 

“The sophistication of Puccini.” 

“The melancholy of Sibelius.” 

“The cheerfulness of Haydn.” 

“The nobility of Palestrina.” 

“The superficiality of Rubinstein.” 

“The wistful gaiety of Mendelssohn.” 

“The ill fated Granados.” 

Militarism and Music 


John Philip Sousa says that his naval band of 200 
members at the Great Lakes training station 1s to 
remain a permanent organization. Recently he was 
asked as to the kind of song the American soldiers 
will make their “Tipperary,” and Mr. Sousa re- 
plied: 

The song the soldiers are going to like is the song that 
does not constantly remind them of their being soldiers. 
No good soldier likes to be talked to about his patriotism. 
| should as soon care to be asked if I know anything about 
music. The fact that a soldier wears the uniform is the 
symbol that he is the guardian of patriotism. It is his job. 
As long as he is in the service, it is his life, and when he 
sings, he is not going to sing about himself, but some- 
thing different. 

I found that out during my twelve years as director of 
the Marine Band in Washington. On general review days 
the men were in motion almost constantly from early in 
the morning till late in the afternoon. By the end of the 
time they were generally hungry, and they were always 
tired. The music that brought them hack home with their 
heads up and their feet swinging was not a series of 

ae be : eke wile 
patriotic hymns, but “Annie Laurie,” The Old Folks at 


Home,” “Seeing Nellie Home,” songs that were gentle and 
soothing, and a little sentimental. 

Such a song ought to have a simple, easily compre- 
hended sentiment that has nothing to do with soldiering. 
A home, a sweetheart, a mountain, or a river—they all 
have personalities, and they are the things that are dreamed 
about. The melody alse ought to be simple, with a swing 
to it that gets into the heels. 

Referring to the legal fight Alfred Hertz (con- 
ductor of the San Francisco Orchestra) is making 
to be given his final papers as an American citizen, 
San Francisco Town Talk, of June 2, 1917, says. 
“This city is grateful to Hertz for all that he has 
done and it should be glad to have more men of his 
type not merely to sport for our amusement but to 
take part in the political life which is the central 
and distinguishing life of the nation.” 

From London Musical News: “Arthur Nikisch 
now is persona ingrata in England, France, and 
Norway, to mention but a few countries. He never 
gave one the impression of being a man who could 
condone his countrymen torpedoing hospital ships. 
We wonder if he is sorry.” 

From the Chicago ‘Tribune: 

The Civic Music Association of Chicago, in a circular 
The C M A t f Cl l 
signed by Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler and John Alden Car- 
penter, expresses the opinion that everybody can do his or 
her “bit,” even if unfitted for other service of any kind, 
by learning the words and music of the little group of 
songs known as American. These are “The Star Spangled 
Banner,” “America,” “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean,” “Dixie,” “Illinois,” and 
“The Old Folks at Home.” “American inability to sing on 
public occasions,” says the circular, “has been due, in the 
past, to a lack of patriotic ardor on the part of people in 
general, and to the lack of interest in these songs on the 
part of musicians.” Musicians are exhorted to enlist 
pupils; and non-musicians are bidden to take instruction, 
free of charge if they be unable to pay, until they learn 

just how these songs should be given. 

3y way of reminder: During the first month of 
the war, a “Wagner Night” advertised by the 
Queen’s Hall Orchestra (London) was changed at 
the last moment to a French-Russian program. Th« 
result was an empty house, and the management 
felt called upon to issue a letter of explanation to 
its subscribers. That letter, dated August 19, 1914, 
lies before us now. The missive explains that the 
change was not made “because of any narrow mind- 
ed, intolerant policy, but was the result of pressure 
brought to bear by the lessees of Queen’s Hall.” 
Further, the communication says: “We take this 
opportunity of contradicting emphatically the state- 
ments that German music will be boycotted. The 
greatest examples of music and art are world pos 
sessions and unassailable even by the prejudices and 
passions of the hour.” 

Lena Ashwell, the English actress, who has been 
arranging about 5,000 concerts per year for the sol- 
diers in France, said recently in the London Globe : 

We have been absolutely astonished by the favorable 
effect of good, simple music on wounded, war worn 
soldiers. It is regarded as the hest medicine at the front 
the thing which reestablishes the nervous equilibrium more 
quickly than does anything else. Frequently we have known 
stretcher patients brought in muddy and bloody from the 
trenches to call for music before food, drink or surgical 
attention. 


The Berlin Post does not seem to think much of 


the American army, and in a recent issue makes the 
attached musical comparison in answer to what are 
called the hopeful assurances of the Washington 
officials: “All this beautiful music of the future, 
to which the people's increasing opposition to com- 
pulsory service makes a doleful accompaniment, will 
hardly help the impatience and disappointment of 
the Western nations. After foure months of war 
the first American ‘army’ comes in the shape of a 
Red Cross section with twenty doctors!” 

Felix Borowski, himself an Englishman of Rus- 
sian descent, cautions Americans not to cast out all 
German music merely because it is German. !n- 
stead he advises (in the Chicago Herald) that there 
he “a general stiffening of the artistic backbone 
here, and that the schools, the teachers, the students 
should bring to their work that thoroughness which 
made Germain training so to be admired. There 
should be a determination to set aside the superfici- 
ality that has made art in America unsatisfactory in 
the past.” 

“And swiftly forming in the ranks of war; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 
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And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star.” 
Byron. 
“The silver, snarling trumpets 'gan to chide.” 
KEATS, 
MILTON. 
KIPLING: 
“Let’s march without the noise of threat’ning 
drum.” SHAKESPEARE. 
“Drum now to drum did groan, 
To hear was wonder; 
Trumpet to trumpet spake, © 
Thunder to thunder.” 


‘ The Golden Clang 
rhe foregoing quotations were unearthed by Clar- 
ence Lucas. He dug out also this one, which 
seemed to apply to America before she entered the 
war: 
“Ah, take the cash, and let the credit go; 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant drum.” 
FITZGERALD. 


“The brazen throat of war.” 
“What are the bugles blowin’ for?” 


DRAYTON. 


Variationettes 
To judge by the number and kind of patriotic 
songs they are putting out, some music publishers 
evidently do not believe that the cost of paper is 
high. 
eRe, 
Be patriotic when you eat,” advises Hoover 
This doesn’t mean, however, that you are expected 
to gurgle “The Star Spangled Banner” with your 
soup.—New York Morning Telegraph. , 
nre 
One often wondered, when reading about the race 
horses musically named, like beethoven, De Reszke, 
Melba, and Paderewski, why the violin fraternity 
had been overlooked or neglected. This deficiency 
now has been remedied, for at Belmont Park last 
week among the equine entrants were Paganini and 
Stradivarius. As a matter of record it must be 
added that neither won-—a double stopping, as it 


“ 


* were, neRe*e 


Joseph Poznanski, an Asbury Park, N. J., musi 
cian, died recently, and left an estate of $5,865. In 
his will, Poznanski expressed the regret that he 
could not leave a very large estate, but consoled 
himself by saying that “it is well known that a rich 
musician is a rara avis, seldom to be found in the 
paths of muses, sad but true.” An American com 
poser, to whom we quoted the foregoing, exclaimed 
indignantly: “Instead of apologizing, he should 
have been made to explain where he got it.” 

ere 

Hereafter, what shall Russians call Glinka’s 
opera, “Life for the Czar’’? 

nre”e 

kugenic circles are speculating as to what would 
be the result of a marriage between a Bach devotee 
and a Stravinsky enthusiast. 

Ree 

Prof. David Snedden, of Columbia University, 
bears out what John Philip Sousa said about the 
songs of the soldiers. The Prof., in an artic 
called “The Waning Powers of Art.” writes: 
“Though war today is no less serious business than 
ever before, the various art forms no longer retain 
their relative importance. Men no longer dance 
to the tom-tom to arouse the fury required for th 
raid. They do not march to battle to the sound of 
trumpet, drum and fife. They sing songs in the 
trenches, but, if report be true, these are not songs 
of rage, valor or exaltation.” Altogether, the Pro 
fessor is very pessimistic about the future of art, 
as the balance of his article would show had we 
space to print it here 

2 Re 

Usually at moving picture houses the audience 
talks while the preliminary music plays and keeps 
silent while the films are unrolled \t the Rialto 
Theatre, New York, it was different last Sunday 
evening. The proverbial pin might have been 
dropped and heard while the orchestra played Rim 
sky-Korsakoff’s “Scheherazade” suite. Torrential 
applause followed the performance 
: | an nd 

Katharine Goodson and Arthur Hinton posteard 
as follows from Java, en route to Sumatra, under 
date of April 10, 1917: “We land this afternoon at 
Medan, Sumatra. We had twenty-five immensely 
successful recitals in Java. Miss Goodson now is 
booked for seven more during a twelve days’ stay in 
Sumatra. We then leave for Singapore and take 
the first boat to Hong Kong. She gives three re- 
citals in Shanghai, two in Honolulu. When we get 
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to Frisco we shall feel a little nearer to the Musica. 
Courter offices, where we hope to be chatting with 
weeks.” 
sme 
\ biographical booklet called “Vladimir de Pach- 
mann,” by F, Pallottelli, reaches our desk. On page 
1 is this passage: “Letters frequently reach him 
from American admirers urging him to grant them 
the further treat of his visit, but the master seems 
little disposed to risk the irksomeness of the eight 
days’ passage and the chance surprises of the Baby 
Killers.’ 
lhe same important work tells—and perhaps this 
explains the secret of de Pachmann’s art—that the 
famous pianist “awakes about eight and breakfasts 
at nine, this meal usually consisting of fruit, bread 
and butter, two eggs and two cups of Russian tea, 
which he himself prepares with every possible care. 
Con the completion of this hearty repast he lights up 
a huge Havana, of which he is very fond, and 
which he retires to smoke in the privacy of his bed- 
room, returning to bed till lunch time, unless his 
leep has been unusually sound and refreshing, 
lhe morning thus employed, he proceeds after a 
careful toilet, to the dining room, but with true child- 
like glee indulging in his favorite game of hide and 
eck. behind doors and curtains, and cheered with 
this innocent diversion, sits down to lunch. . . . 
Blessed with an excellent appetite his satisfaction 
is great when the fare is to his liking, and damped 
whenever it is not to his taste. His table talk is 
usually restricted to the quality of the food and the 
various modes of dressing it.” 
nrme 
The following more or less true tale is going the 
rounds: When Mary Garden was to sing the Indian 
role in “Natona” for the first time she borrowed a 
very attractive Cherokee shawl from Mrs, Hamlin, 
wife of tenor George Hamlin, who sang the hero 
part in the Indian opera. After the performance 
Mrs. Hamlin sent Mary a note asking her to have 
the shawl dry cleaned before she returned it. The 
typical Garden reply was as follows: “Certainly ; 


you in a few 


would you like George dry cleaned, too?” 
| a ee 
“Alice Blue” writes from Cleveland, Ohio: “You 
do neglect the ladies in your nice little magazine. 


Do you realize that over 50 per cent. of the public 
musicians are women? Possibly over 60 per cent. 
You ought to have a women’s page—devoted to 
fashions. Your classy littlke Anna Cases, Alice 
Nielsens, ete., would certainly appreciate it. And 
where is the man that refuses to look at a picture 
of a good looking dame in pretty clothes? Even if 
it is on the women’s page. Career, family and 
clothes, are a woman artist’s chief interests. I am 
not a suffragette, but I like to see equal favors. So 
give the girls a chance.” 

nene 

Siegfried O’Houlihan, long vanished, pops up 

with this: “I’m thinking of changing my name to 
George Francois Pietro Sergius O’Houlihan. What 
say you? Apropos, I am pro-music in this war.” 

eRe 


The Messrs, Shubert announce for a New York 
(Lyric Theatre), Oscar 


May it 


premiere, on June 18 
Straus’ new operetta, “My Lady’s Glove.” 
fit the public, 
nme 

If it would in any way give aid and comfort to 
German composers, we are willing to suppress the 
news that no Elgar symphony was played in the 
United States last season. 

nRme*e 

\ formerly esteemed German musical weekly 
(which now, being a true patriot, we read with a 
sneer) spells the champion oratorio composer’s 
name, Handel. If Handel, why not Bach, Bee- 
théven, Brahms, and Schiimann ? 

nme 

Ten aeroplanes flew over this office last 
week, and their motors seemed to be singing 
“War-r-r-r-r-r-r.”” LEONARD LIEBLING. 

macmapeselpigiaiaias 
THAT CERTAIN SOMETHING 


Another book is needed in the world—a book ex- 
plaining how a man or woman on a public platform 
can hold the attention of an audience and dominate 
the receptive hearers and beholders with a strongly 
marked personality. We all know the handwriting 
of our friends, but can we always detect the author 
in the printed works? No man can be a great au- 
thor or composer who does not sign his work so 
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plainly with his style that his autograph is super- 
fluous. If Mendelssohn signed a composition of 
Brahms, and if Brahms signed a composition of 
Mendelssohn no one would believe the autographs. 
A publisher who printed the name of Handel on a 
manuscript of Chopin would be laughed at or put in 
a lunatic asylum. The personal styles of these 
composers can never be mistaken. Perhaps the per- 
sonal style of a performer may not be so marked. 
Rut those who make a reputation before the public 
either as musical performers or actors have always 
a certain power of holding the attention of their 
hearers. What is this something, and how can it 
be taught? We have ten thousand works on techi- 
nic and the ten thousand and first volume is now in 
the press. By tomorrow night there may be eleven 
thousand books explaining all the mysteries of tech- 
nic, tone, and breath control. Many of these books 
will finish up by saying that technic is only a means 
to an end and that unless the pupil has the necessary 
something or other he will never become an artist. 
Now will all the few writers of original works on 
technic, and the vast multitude of compilers from 
other writers’ works, be kind enough to let technic, 
tone, touch, teaching, timbre, temperament and trill 
troubles have a long vacation and give their study 
to the art of something or other which every artist 
is directed to have but the way to which is never 
pointed out. Instruct the pupil how to get or de- 
velop this personal magnetism, or temperament, or 
individual charm, or whatever it is the critics grope 
for when they try to describe the power one pianist 
has and another has not. Julius Caesar was ap- 
parently subject to the overpowering personality of 
Cassius. He tried to account for it by saying that 
Cassius had a lean and hungry look, that he thought 
too much, that he read books and did not go to plays 
or hear music, that he was not fat enough and did 
not sleep o’ nights. As a matter of fact Caesar 
felt what we all feel, more or less, in the presence 
of certain persons. What is that something, and 


how can it be acquired and strengthened ? 


a cn 
VACATION ADDRESSES 


For several years past, the Musicat Courter has 
p@blished each summer a list of the vacation ad- 
dresses of musicians. This feature has proved of 
much value, especially to teachers. This year it is 
our desire to make the list more complete than ever 
before. With that end in view, a coupon is printed 
on page 23 of this issue and will be printed also in 
the issues of June 21 and June 28. The publication 
of the Mustcat Courter’s “Summer Directory of 
Musicians” will begin in the issue of July 5 and be 
continued regularly during the summer until Sep- 
tember. Names will be placed on the list as soon as 
received and continued there throughout the sum- 
mer. Any Mustcat Courter reader who wishes 
to have his name placed upon the list will please 
fill out and return to us the coupon on page 23. 


rn 
THE P. P. A. AGAIN 


There is as nice a young lady as ever sung a note, 
who is under the management of one of the long 
established New York musical bureaus. Unfor- 
tunately, through some hook or crook, somebody’s 
bad advice has fastened on to her a Passionate 
Press Agent of the most old fashioned and viru- 
lent brand. 

The first effort of this P. P. A., received at this 
office last week, though it runs to only about six 
hundred words, reads more like a moving picture 
scenario than legitimate work to advance the inter- 
ests of a legitimate artist. 

The fearful and wonderful story begins with a 
“dapper looking” Spaniard who robs the young 
artist of $250 on a railroad train, leaving her strand- 
ed in a Middle West city with only fifteen cents in 
her purse, which leads one to wonder how many 
young artists travel about the country with $250.15 
loose in their handbags or trouser pockets, as the 
case may be. Then comes a truly thrilling incident 
in which the young lady proceeds to the nearest 
salesroom of a talking machine company, for which 
she makes records, to ask for money. She is re- 
fused by the skeptical manager, and convinces him 
of her identity through an impromptu concert in 
which her voice is compared to the records of it 
played by the talking machine. 

“You're Miss ———— all right and I apologize,’ 
said the manager. A few minutes later the song- 
stress was presented with a generous advance of 
funds from the company,” as the P. P. A. puts it. 
Three cheers for the noble manager of the talking 
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machine company’s branch! But three groans for 
the P. P. A. who forgets to give credit where credit 
is due. The incident is founded on an identica! 
story about Fritz Kreisler, told by himself and 
printed in the Musicat Courter for December 23, 
1915, but the P. P. A., admiring his own variations 
on our theme, forgot to acknowledge the source of 
his inspiration. 

Finally—and remember, all this excitement goes 
inside of a 600 word story—one of those famous 
American express trains which dash across the land- 
scape, not deigning to stop at any place with less 
than a million inhabitants, is held up at a little York 
State city by a soft hearted conductor just to allow 
the singer to keep her engagement, which would 
otherwise have been knocked out by the delays 
caused by the preceding incidents of the story. 

And thus ends the P. P. A.: “When seen at her 
apartment here in New York, Miss —— agreed 
that she had had more excitement on that trip than 
on all the rest of her travels.” 

We are not going to print the story out of regard 
for the already strained nerves of our readers, 
which we are confident could not stand the addi- 
tional burden placed upon them by so much excite- 
ment in so short a space. It makes one sad, 
though, to think that this young lady—a charming 
woman and a fine artist—-is paying real money to 
some incapable literary hack for this awful stuff. 
The day of circus methods and the plain unvar- 
nished lie have long ago passed away from the le- 
gitimate advertising of musical artists. 

nial ieioiiih 


OPEROSE NIHIL AGUNT 


Russia appears to be in trouble. Even an oper- 
atic chorus has struck. Things must have come 
to a pretty pass when singers refuse to sing and 
actors cease from acting. They struck because 
they wanted more money, though no one seems to 
know what stage folk want money for. But for- 
eigners always act in an un-American way, any 
how, and it is difficult for Americans to understand 
how the perfect ladies and gentlemen of an opera 
chorus could let considerations of money influence 
them. Everybody knows that operatic people sim- 
ply adore art and go into the chorus for the sake 
of their health. 

The conductor was more than delighted with the 
silence of the chorus. He is an ardent admirer of 
Keats, the poet, who said that heard melodies are 
sweet but unheard melodies are sweeter. When 
the conductor gave the sign to the chorus and got 
no response to his signal, he smiled in a bewitching 
manner and murmured, “How sweet of you.” It 
is stated that he also made remarks in Russian. 
The censor has not let them pass the frontier, how- 
ever, for fear they might give comfort to the enemy. 
Whether the remarks were poison gas or high ex- 
plosives, we cannot say. 

No report was made of the feelings of the audi- 
ence. It goes without saying that the public must 
have sorely missed the words of the chorus. Fancy 
going to an opera and not hearing a syllable from 
the chorus! But one must expect things to happen 
during a revolution. That is what revolutions are 
for. During our own revolution there was a phe- 
nomenal increase of sound when one of the muskets 
at Concord began the discord and fired a shot that 
was heard round the world. Emerson said so, and 
he was a sage—whatever that is. What could be 
more logically antipathetical than that the chorus 
should not be heard at all? 

There was Tormazow and Jemalow, 
And all the others that end in ow; 
Milarodovitch and Jaladovitch, 

And Karatschkowitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Souchosaneff, 

And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasiltschikoff, Kostomaroff, 

And Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off; 
Rajeffsky, and Novereffsky, 

And Rieffsky, 
And all the others that end in effsky; 


Oscharoffsky and Rostoffsky, 
And all the others that end in offsky. 


Such was the name of the chorus in general as 
anticipated by Southey a century ago. 

As the cables are closed to foreign languages dur- 
ing the war, we deem it advisable to inform the 
illiterate censors that Operose nihil agunt does not 
mean that the opera rose at the nihilist agent. It 
was only Seneca’s old fashioned way of saying that 
“they take trouble in doing nothing.” That is what 
the chorus in Petrograd did. 
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About Jean de Reszke and Marcella Craft—New Eng- 
land Adventures 





In connection with the death notices of Edouard de 
Reszke, the stories about his famous brother Jean’s change 
from baritone to tenor have been revived. There is a 
variety of them, all good except in one particular—they 
aren’t true. Jean de Reszke himself told me the facts of 
the case once and they are briefly as follows: He started 
out as a baritone because he heard a certain famous Italian 
baritone in a particular role which he—De Reszke—liked 
and determined to sing. It was not due to urgings from 
Edouard or from Maitre Sbriglia that he determined to 
abandon a baritone career for that of a tenor, but on the 
judgment of his father. The senior De Reszke came all 
the way from Poland to hear Jean when he was singing 
at the Theatre des Italiens, Paris. 

“Well, father, how did you like it?” asked the young 
baritone when his father came into his dressing room after 
the first performance he heard. 

“You know as well as I do that you have no business to 
be singing baritone, Jean. You're a tenor,” answered the 
older De Reszke. 

“Very well, father,” answered jean, “I’ll give it up at 
once. You're quite right.” 

Within a few days he “began work with Sbriglia and it 
was the work of a very short time to place his voice within 
the category to which it naturally belonged. 

eet 876° 6 

Every Easter Sunday morning at an uncomfortable hour 
they have a meeting on the top of Mt. Rubidoux, near 
Riverside, Cal., and every year the soloist at this service 
is Marcella Craft, who is a Riverside girl. She told me 
that, one day, as she was coming down from the mountain 
after the service, a man stopped her on the road and said: 
“It is just four miles from my house to the top of Mt. 
Rubidoux, but this morning | could hear your voice when 
you were singing up on top.” 

She said she thought he was a very polite man, and she 
tried to believe it. [ don’t see why she shouldn’t. On a 
still morning, or perhaps when the wind is blowing gently 
from the mountain toward the farm, and with the much- 
proclaimed superiority of Southern California air to any 
other air in the world, it might very well be that he 
caught some of the tones. In which case to all the honors 
heaped upon this splendid artist, both here and abroad, 
must be added the undisputed title of “Champion long dis- 
tance soprano,” 





Ow ghee 

It is artists like Marcella Craft who make one regret 
that there is not more opera in America. I think one of 
the finest compliments ever paid her was that of the man- 
agement of the Munich Royal Opera, when Caruso came 
there for his first guest appearance six or seven years ago. 
There were five sopranos in the company who included 
Mimi in their repertoires, Miss Craft the only foreigner 
among them. Yet the management selected her to sing the 
part to Caruso’s Rodolfo and the choice was more than 
justified by her success. This is the testimony of an eye 
and ear witness—myself. 

x * kk * 

Friend Strickland, who looks out for MusICAL CourIER 
affairs up in the northeast corner of these U. S. A., was in 
town the other day and he it was who told me this story, 
incidental to some random talk about music festivals. Sev- 
eral years ago the director of one of the New England 
festivals was the particular friend of a singer—male per- 
suasion—who was to be the principal soloist of the second 
evening of the festival. The first evening went off with 
flying colors. On the afternoon of the second day the direc- 
tor went to the station te greet his friend, the singer. Very 
much elated over the successful opening of the festival, 
he invited the singer to a light and early celebration of it. 
But alas, the celebration, once started, became thicker and 
longer than either one had intended and both director and 
singer arrived at the hall in a somewhat abnormally joyous 
condition, though the director’s celebration had not been 
quite so intense as that of his friend. In the early part of 
the program the director was to accompany a group of 
songs sung by his happy fellow celebrant. They walked 
solemnly out onto the stage, the director seated himself at 
the piano and the singer, bowing to the applause which 
greeted him, took his place. The director began the intro- 
duction to the first song. He played it once. Then, as the 
singer failed to begin, he played it again; and in the midst 
of its third repetition he said to his friend in a hoarse whis- 
per, “Come on now, sing, you lobster r : 

No result; but as he started the introduction a fourth 
time, the singer leaned down to him and said with an im- 
pressive attempt at gravity, “You sing—I Il play. 

4. oo, 3 9 


This reminds me of the horrible thing that happened 
once in an old and aristocratic coast city of New England, 
where society still knows who its great-grandfathers were, 
and doesn’t attempt to conceal its knowledge. The most 
aristocratic woman’s club of that aristocratic town had en- 
gaged a famous English entertainer for an evening at the 
largest and most elegant theatre. T ickets had gone like hot 
cakes and when the evening came the theatre was filled 
with the pomp and chivalry of the town, more pomped and 
chivalrous than ever before. Somewhat after the adver- 
tised hour, the English gentleman came out on the stage. 
He smiled expansively at the audience as he came rather 
unsteadily forward to the piano. The audience thought 
the unsteady part was some of his fun and applauded 
enthusiastically. He reached the piano and, resting one 
hand upon the folded back part of the cover, as you have 
seen singers do hundreds of times, he bowed. He bowed 
about forty-eight times. Then he put his elbow where his 
hand had been and leaned upon the piano, and he beamed 
upon that aristocratic audience. He beamed some more. 
He beamed yet again. After he had beamed away for about 
five minutes, somebody realized that that was all he was 
likely to do that particular evening, so he was gently 
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assisted away from the piano’s friendly support and back 
to the dressing room. And that aristocratic audience dis- 
persed in a most unaristocratically gumshoe manner, There 
was no reason for blaming the officers of the club. They 
couldn’t have known what a beamer that Englishman was. 
But they did get blamed. 
* @ ¢-&.6 
Many people know what S. R. O. means, but it was 
mystic, mysterious Clarence Lucas who invented R. S. O. 
Can you guess it? Byron Hacet. 
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Music 


By TuHeopore Lyncu FitzSimons. 


Of all the Arts that have meant most to me, 
Of all in Life that I have loved and known, 
There is but one, there is one thing alone, 

That gives to Mortals immortality— 

Music that raises man to deity: 

For, by the mystic power of its tone, 
He may outsoar e’en Death and gain the throne 

Of Paradise on wings of Harmony. 

One moment of Music is Eternity, 

It knows not Past or Present but the Whole, 
It comprehends the Future—All in All— 

It is the Gate to Heaven, through which the Soul 

May gaze at her own lost divinity 
Before the Gate be closed—the 
Silence fall! 

[Specially Musica 


written fer the Courter.] 


Prima Donna 





Now seraphic over the monotone chorus 

Sung by processional days that march in gray 
Rises an aria voice, and melting music 

Sweeps my life’s irresolute chords away. 


No more walk my days to a querulous rhythm, 
Light in a fiery dance they leap along. 
All the past was a stumbling troubled prelude 
Now the aria voice, the dominant song! 
—New York Evening Sun. 


The Music of Dreams 


On hearing Ruth Deardorff-Shaw give Debussy’s “La 
Cathedrale Engloutie’ (The Hidden or Engulfed Cathe- 
dral), 

’Tis the music of dreams, 
Sweet music of dreams, 

The song of my soul. 
Sweet music of dreams. 


Like the legend of old, 

Of a city submerged 
r Whose cathedral bell tolled 
"Neath the waters a dirge. 


Oh, music of dreams, 
Sad music of dreams, 
Song of my soul, 
Sad music of dreams. 


So the song heard in dreams 
Of earth has no part 

In emotion’s pure streams, 
Echoes deep in the heart. 


Oh, music of dreams, 
Glad music of dreams, 
Song of my soul, 
Glad music of dreams. 
LirtiAN Ameer Hunt. 
No Apologist 
The robin sings a joyous lay 
Wherever he may chance to roam, 
Nor says, “I can’t oblige today 
Because I left my music home.” 
—Washington Star. 


I SEE THAT— 


There are to be free band concerts at the City Stadium 
this summer. 

The New Singing Society made its first public appearance. 

Chautauqua will open June 28 

A Russian program was given at the opening concert of 
Sokoloff’s orchestral season, San Francisco. 

The Matinee Musical Club of Philadelphia may confine its 
efforts to the exploitation of American composers 
next season, 

Eugen Ysaye, Jean Vincent Cooper and Marcel Charlier 


gave a private recital at the estate of Frank A 
Vanderlip. 
Among the new engagements for the Metropolitan are 


Ruth Miller and Vicente Ballester, 

The Misses Sutro and the New York Philharmonic will 
give the New York premiére of Bruch’s concerto for 
two pianos, 

Marcella Craft will appear as soloist with the Civie Or- 
chestral Society. 

Yvonne de Tréville sang on France Night at the “Alley 
Festa” last week. 

Grace Whistler will teach in Chicago during the month 
ot July 

William Walker Todd's “The Rose of Alhambra” 
given its initial presentation at Gibsland, La. 

Holden 


was 


Pupils of Henry Huss were complimented by 
Paderewski. 

St. Louis dedicates our first municipal theatre. 

The children of Jacques Thibaud arrived in this country 

Marysville (Ohio) Choral Society the initial 
formance of Henry Houseley’s “Omar Khayyam.” 


Rave per 

John McCormack is to sing at the Lambs’ Gambol 

A new tax for tood, drink and vaudeville enjoyed will be 
imposed on cabarets. 

Charles Bowes and Ruth Cunningham were married last 
Saturday 

Anna Case will be the soloist at the first Civic 
concert, 


Orchestra 


The first national theatre in this country was opened June 
2 at Washington. 

Nettie Snyder of St 

Margaret Huston will resume professional work next sea 
son for the benefit of war charities 

Philip Berolzheimer has presented the Guilmant Organ 
School with Liberty Bonds to make the “Dr. William 
C. Carl Fund,” the interest to be used to purchase 
prizes. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder is to play at the Lockport Conven 
tion of American Musicians 

Charles L. Wagner declares that “War will have no effect” 
on concert bookings 

Antoinette Szumowska has gathered together more than 
$150,000 for Poland. e 

Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini will sing in the opera 


Paul is on her way home from China 


season at Mexico City next fall 

Music is introduced into the evening courses at Hunter 
College. 

Clara Novello Davies arrived safely in England, after a 


Pershing 
Civic Orchestra 


trip on the same ship with Gen 
Pierre Monteaux will conduct the 
summer. 
David Bispham declares the English language to be as 
melodic and as rhythmic as that of any language 
Next season's course at Wilkes-Barre was sold out before 
the attractions were announced. 

Harry T. Burleigh was awarded the Spingar medal 

Puccini has been made a grand officer of San Carlo by 
proclamation of the Prince of Monaco. 

Ernest Hutcheson returns to the concert platform next 
season. 

Herbert Dittler will give a summer course at 

Louise Day is now Mrs. Allen E. Trumbore 

San Francisco public library has a sound-proof 
where music can be tried over before taking home. 

The Albert Arnold Sprague Memorial Hall is the name of 
the new building of the Yale University School of 
Music. 

Maria Barrientos has arrived in Buenos 

William Thorner Edouard de 
been absolutely without professional jealousy 

The annual Litchfield County Choral Society festival took 
place last week at Norfolk, Conn H. R. F 
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Albany, N. Y.--A special musical service, the last of 
a series, will be given Saturday evening, June 17, in the 
Madison Avenue Reformed Church, under the direction of 
the organist and choirmaster, William L. Widdemer. Mr. 
Widdemer will give an organ recital, the quartet choir: 
Mrs. Christian T. Martin, Georgine Theo Avery, Frederick 
|. Maples and Kolin Hager will sing and an instrumental 
trio consisting of Mrs. Peter Schmidt, violin; Peter 
Schmidt, clarinet, and Fred Patterson, orchestral bells, will 
vive several selections, The instrumental numbers will in- 
clude works by Nevin, Massenet and Lumbye and the choral 
works are by Goetze, Sullivan and Dudley Buck. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue,) 

Chattanooga, Tenn,—Ottokar Codek, violinist, of 
this city, played at Central Music Hall, Chicago, recently, 
appearing at the National Music Show The visit of 
Evelyn Fletcher Copp, of Boston, was an event of interest 
in musical circles. Mrs. Copp was the guest of Mrs, Au- 
gust Schmidt, and while in Chattanooga lectured on Amer- 
ican music before large audiences Roy Lamont Smith, 
pianist and composer, presented his pupil, Nell Verran, in 
recital recently Princess Watahwaspa, daughter of the 
chief of the Penobscots, appeared on a program of the 
Redpath Chautauqua, captivating large audiences with a 
group of appealing Indian songs. Cadman’s “Thunder- 
bird” suite was also given, arousing the usual enthusiasm. 
Liza Lehmann’s “Cuckoo” was the only song presented by 
the Princess which was not Indian Creatore’s Band, the 
tohemian Orchestra and the Sala brothers, violinist and 
cellist, of the court of Spain, are umong the leading mu- 
August Schmidt recently presented in 
song recital J. Victor Golibart, tenor, and Mary Ward 
Hatcher, soprano The Orchestra Club, playing sym- 
phonic music, gave a concert under the direction of Josef 
Q. Codek, for the benefit of Kosmos Free Baby Clinic. The 
Chattanooga Music Club also participated. 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
isstic,) 

Cleveland, Ohio,—The sixteenth annual commence 
ment exercises and concert of the West Side Musical Col- 
lege, Stephen Commery, director, and F. Karl Grossman, 
associate director, were held on June 19 in the Cleveland 
Chamber of Industry auditorium. Those who participated 
in the rendering of piano solos were Florence E. Herb, 
Olivia E. Schroeder, Marie C. Doyle, Clara E. Mutchler, 
Helen M. Drown, Irene L. Spilker, Irene R. Musil, M. Bes- 
sie Hunter, Norma E. M. Suesse, Stella E. Geist, Lula FE. 
Kolb, Gertrude E Feger-Frese and Irene B. Finkes-Gavan 
All orchestral parts to the concertos on second pianos were 
played by Lida M, Clancz. Diplomas were issued to Irene 
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LOUISVILLE CAPTIVATED 
—by— 


LADA 


With Russian Symphony Orchestra 
Brings Louisville’s Most Brilliant 
Season to a Triumphant Close 


“But there was more, much more, There was 
that evocation of poetry and archness and grace— 
LADA.” 
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“EXQUISITE AS WAS THE VALSE 
TRISTE—poignant, piteous, despairing; PRO- 
VOKINGLY MARTIAL AS WAS THE HUN- 
GARIAN RHAPSODY—the familiar one, the 
second, with its hectic tempo, its anxious inter- 
vals, its appeal to arms—-WHAT FASCINATED, 
WHAT REMAINS AS A SOUVENIR OF 
LIMITLESS DELIGHT, IS THE ‘BEAUTI- 
FUL BLUE DANUBE.’ Dainty and demure; a 
page from those ‘Books of Beauty’ beloved by 
our grandmothers; LADA FLOATS ON TO 
THE STAGE, FLOATS AND HESITATES. 
WAS EVER QUANDARY SO ELOQUENT, 
OR HESITATION SO RAPTUROUS, OR 
CONFESSION SO CONFOUNDING? OF A 
TRUTH, A SPRITE, A SPIRIT.”—LOUIS- 
VILLE HERALD. 
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Season 1917-18 now booking, either 
with the Russian Symphony Orches- 
tra or assisted by a String Quartet. 


Exclusive Direction: 
JOHN W. FROTHINGHAM, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 


Seatrice Finkes-Gavan, Stella Esther Geist, Florence Edna 
Herb, Irene Ruth Musil and Clara Elizabeth Mutchler, and 
teachers’ certificates were presented to Marie Constance 
Doyle, Helen Myrtle Drown, Gertrude Emmaline Feger- 
Frese, Mary Bessie Hunter, Lula Elizabeth Kolb, Olivi 
Elinore Schroeder, [rene Lucille Spilker and Norma Emma 
Minnie Suesse. A summer term of six weeks will be con- 
ducted at the college beginning June 18 and ending July 28. 

The alumni of the West Side Musical College will hold 
its annual outing at Woodlawn Park, Ashtabula, Ohio, on 
June 28. 

Detroit, Mich.—Pauline Johnson, senior student with 
Guy Bevier Williams, of the Detroit Institute of Musical 
Art, pleased her audience with her poetic interpretations in 
a graduating recital at the Little Theatre on May 22. Mrs. 
Williams, soprano, was the assisting artist, and pleased 
greatly in a Handel aria. The accompaniments were played 
hy Alice Whitbeck 

Gibsland, La.—‘The initial presentation of “The Rose 
of Alhambra,” a three act operetta—the book and music of 
which are by William Walker Todd—which was given 
Monday night, June 4, by the students of the Gibsland High 
School, was greeted by an overflow audience, upward of 
209 people being unable to get seats or standing room. The 
plot of the work is based upon one of the ancient Spanish 
legends as recorded in Washington Irying’s “Sketch Book,” 
the scenes being laid in the old Moorish citadel and palace 
of the Alhambra, and the music throughout being in a typ- 
ically Spanish vein, the themes, for the most part, being 
founded upon the characteristic Spanish dance rhythms. 
The title role of Jacinta was excellently rendered by Gladys 
Patterson, Lurline Walker as Sanchica, the shrewish wife, 
and Harry Stall, as Pedrillo, the hen-pecked husband, sang 
their respective roles delightfully. The other principals of 
the cast gave an excellent account of themselves in their 
several roles and a large chorus gave well balanced support 
tu the leading chardcters. The training of the chorus was 
under the directorship of Lois Cook, head of the music de- 
partment of the Gibsland High School, while the general 
production of the work was under the leadership of the 
composer, The first performance was given for the benefit 
of the Red Cross fund, a nice sum, above expenses of the 
production, being realized for that purpose. 

Harrisburg, Pa.—The local season came to a close 
with a fine performance of Haydn’s “Creation” by the Mu- 
sical Art Society in Grace M. E. Church on Thursday eve- 
ning, June 7. The chorus of fifty voices sang with unity, 
power and remarkable freshness of tone. The chief fea- 
ture of the solo work was the singing of Mary Buttorff, 
who possesses a soprano voice of considerable power and 
much sweetness and flexibility. The other soloists were 
William S. Hoover and Ross Harman, baritones; John 
Fisher afd William Bretz, tenors; Katharine Dubbs, Vania 
Forster and Mildred Garman, sopranos. They all carried 
their parts through successfully. William R. Stonesifer, at 
the organ, and Updegroves Orchestra assisted. A large 
sum for the benefit of the Red Cross was realized——A 
recent recital at the Phillips studio brought forth in Flora 
Eschenower a fine lyric soprano and a promising mézzo 
contralto in Martha Lawton.——The senior class of the 
high school will present “Pinafore” in the Orpheum The- 
atre on June 15 and 16——Fred C. Hand is planning an at- 
tractive course for next season, Mme. Schumann-Heink 
being the first attraction. 

Huntington, N. Y.—The Huntington Choral Society, 
Director L. Camilieri, gave its first concert at the Palace 
Theatre, on May 31. The program was composed of pa- 
triotic and old time songs, which were most enjoyable and 
showed the progress that is being made by the society un- 
der the capable direction of Mr. Camilieri, The officers of 
the society are: Roland R. Conkin, president; Dr. B. P. 
MacLean, first vice-president ; George Babcock, second vice- 
president; Mrs. David B. Young, third vice-president; 
James A. Hirsch, fourth vice-president; Adele Conklin, 
secretary ; Eliot H. Morton, treasurer; and H. Albert Mul- 
ler, assistant treasurer. The concert committee is made up 
of A. H. Funnell, Eliot H. Morton, Mrs. William B. Gib- 
son, H. Noyes Greene, Winifred Hubbell, David B. Young, 
Mrs. John F. Wood and Adele Conklin. 

Indianapolis, Ind——A much enjoyed recital was given 
on June 13 by the pupils of Glenn Friermood, and those 
participating were Fred Jefry, Irene Collins, Dorothea 
Denny, Raymond Edie, Mrs. Robert Blake, Dr. Carl Em- 
mert, Mrs. E. C. Johnson, Mary Elizabeth Hooten, H. Le- 
roy Lewis, Mrs. R. S. Kinnaird and Mabel Brown, the ac- 
companiments all being played by Mr. Friermood. A sum- 
mer course will be conducted by Mr. Friermood until the 
last of July at his studio, the Prophylaeum. 

Lancaster, Pa.—A patriotic recital was given on May 
29 by the Knickerbocker Club of the Wolf Institute of Mu- 
sic, most of the selections being played by members of the 
club. The evening’s entertainment was most enjoyable and 
was one more link in the chain of successes which has girded 
the Institute since its founding——Under the auspices 
of the Organists’ Association of Lancaster, Rollo F. Mait- 
land gave an organ recital in Zion’s Lutheran Church on 
May 28. According to one of the local newspapers, the re- 
cital was one of the most interesting ever heard in the city, 
each selection being well within the grasp of the auditors. 
Two compositions composed by Mr. Maitland, and “Elves,” 
by Joseph Bonnet, were especially enjoyed——Proposed 
standardization of the qualifications of music teachers 
which will shut hundreds of teachers from their profession 
and militate against the teaching of the more popular forms 
of music, including ragtime, was deprecated by Hugh 
Clarke, professor of music at the University of a 
vania, recently at the annual dinner of the Pennsylvania 
Chapter of the American Guild of Organists at the Ritten- 
house. Others who took part in the evening’s program 
were Henri Scott, George A. A. West, and Ellis Clark 
Hammann, Arthur Judson, manager of the Philadelphia 
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Orchestra, invited the organists to join the Musicians’ 
League, which is endeavoring to advertise Philadelphia as 
a music center more than it is so advertised at present. 

Lincoln, Neb.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Los Angeles, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Marysville, Ohio.—An entirely new work was_pre- 
sented at the spring festival held on May 31, the Choral 
Society giving the initial performance of Henry Houseley’s 
“Omar Khayyam,” a splendid setting to the old Persian 
poem which lends’ itself so splendidly to dramatic effects. 
The artists who participated were Grace Kerns, soprano; 
Christine Schutz, contralto; John Campbell, tenor, and Rob- 
ert Maitland, bass, all of New York, and secured through 
the Haensel and Jones management of that city. The work 
of each of the soloists was the cause of much favorable 
comment by the audience, which was most appreciative. 
The society is more than fortunate in having as conductor 
Dr. Owen H. Evans, and as accompanist his gifted daugh- 
ter, Edith Evans, to both of whom much credit is due for 
the excellence of the production. 

Miami, Fla.—The children’s department of the Miami 
Musical Club was entertained by the music pupils of Mrs. 
Thomas McAuliffe recently. During the months of June, 
July and August, the club has invited the various music 
teachers to render musical programs at the regular meet- 
ings.——At the regular meeting of the new executive board 
of the Woman’s Club, held on June 5, it was decided to 
follow the initiative given by the old board in lending the 
club building to the children’s department of the Miami 
Musical Club for its meetings———Louis D. Gates, director 
of the Presbyterian choir, has gone to Washington for the 
purpose of buying a new pipe organ for the Presbyterian 
Church.—The first concert by the Miami Troubadours 
took place June 7 in the auditorium of Central School. 
This club embraces local talent exclusively. Mrs. John 
Gramling assisted-with two excellent solo numbers. The 
personnel of the organization is as follows: First tenors: 
A. J. Myers, Louis D. Gates, E. O. Hughes, B. M. Starkey, 
P. Cruickshank, J. T. Reynolds; second tenors, D. D. Weth- 
erill, J. L. Pepper, W. W. Hall, R. L. Workman, C. E. 
Pullen, F. Stensy; baritones, E. W. Beninger, Charles 
Sharman, S. A. Kagey, H. T. Pyfram, Robert Reimert, 
Sumner Powers, W. P. Brown, John Cruickshank, W. D. 
Atkinson; second bases, Phelps Hopkins, E. B. Romph, J. 
C. Wayman, C. B. Johnson, H. L. Barber, Frank Keene, R. 
W. Edholm, R. N. Baughman, R. C. White, R. A. Shine, 
L. A. Warner. The officers of the organization include 
Eugene Romph, president; R. L. Zoll, vice-president, and 
director; John L. Pepper, secretary and treasurer; I. M. 
Cassell, accompanist, and Claude Pullen, librarian. 

Montreal, Canada.—Although the promised treat is 
coming at a time when outdoor attractions are beginning to 
make their bid for favor, musical Montreal is eagerly look- 
ing forward to the three-day visit of the Boston English 
Opera Company which commences Thursday evening, June 
14, at His Majesty’s Theatre. The brief season will open 
with “Il Trovatore” and “Faust” will also be presented. 
Joseph F. Sheehan will appear in the role of Faust and will 
also sing Manrico here. Nelli Gardini will sing Mar- 
guerite and Leonora. Vittoria Trevisan is cast for Mephis- 
topheles and Arthur Deane, Florentine St. Clair and Rob- 
ert Evans will also figure in the list of visiting singers.—— 
Isolde Menges gave her second Montreal recital in Wind- 
sor Hall, Monday evening, June 4. The concert was a post- 
poned one, owing to Miss Menges’ indisposition. Never- 
theless, the audience was large and the good impression 
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Total of 50 Engagements This Season 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger commenting on her 
recital said: 
“She would qualify as a singer and win an approv- 
ing following at once in any city in America.” 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch ti i 
Fieeeharah Dice sok commen ng on her work with 
“Miss Hotz met the demands of the music (Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Forty-second Psalm’) superbly. Her 
voice was beautifully responsive and sympathetic, 
carrying always the fragile, delicate sense of immo. 
lation which the music required.” 

The Reading Eagle said of he 
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“Before the last note of the aria (“Wie Nahte mir 
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created by the violinist on the occasion of her first visit was 
greatly strengthened. Her program included the Vitali 
chaconne, the Bach Sarabande andante for violin alone, the 


-Lalo Spanish Symphony No. 3, the Chopin-Wilhelmj noc- 


turne in D major, the Schubert-Kreisler Moment Musical 
and the Saint-Saéns introduction and rondo capriccioso. 
F. H. Blair accompanied in his usual polished manner. 

Norwalk, Ohio.—On Monday evening, May 21, 
George Dostal, tenor, gave a thoroughly delightful recital 
at the Gilger, this being his first appearance in Norwalk. 
Judging from the applause which greeted him and the 
praise with which every one spoke of his recital, it will not 
be his last appearance here by any means. Special men- 
tion should be made of his singing Cadman’s “Call Me No 
More,” Faure’s “Sancta Maria,” Fischer’s “Look Down, 
Dear Eyes,” “Mother Machree” and “Then You'll Remem- 
ber Me.” Mr. Dostal was assisted by Lucille Orrell, cel- 
list; Irma Seibert, harpist, and Emil Polak, accompanist. 

_ Pittsburgh, Pa,—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

Portland, Ore.~—On July 5, 6, and 7, the first annual 
music festival of the Portland Music Festival Associatio. 
will be held in Portland’s new $600,000 public auditorium. 
The festival will be in the nature of a dedication for the 
auditorium. The soloists will be May Dearborn Schwab 
and Kathleen Lawler, sopranos; Mary Jordan, contralto; 
Theo Karle, tenor; Louis Graveure, baritone; Frederick 
W. Goodrich, Lucien E. Recker, F. A. G. O., and William 
R. Boone, organists. The use of the organ is conditional 
upon the completion of the installation. The Portland 
Festival Chorus, of 250 voices, under the direction of Wil- 
liam H. Boyer, and the Portland Symphony Orchestra of 
sixty musicians under the direction of Carl Denton will 
assist. 

San Antonio, Tex.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

San Diego, Cal.—(See letter on another page of this 
issue.) 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See letter on another page of 
this issue.) 

Seattle, Wash.—Alice Gentle, dramatic soprano, re- 
cently won a genuine success in her song recital in the Or- 
pheum Theatre. Miss Gentle has returned from Italy, 
where she sang leading roles at La Scala, Milan, where her 
beautiful voice and charming personality made her a gen- 
eral favorite——The Nordica Choral Club, under the direc- 
tion of Milton Seymore, gave its annual concert, May 28, 
before a large and appreciative audience. This club has 
made distinct improvement over the work of last season, 
which should be a fact for congratulation both to the di- 
rector and each individual member.———David S. Craig pre- 
sented Harlridge Whipp, baritone, on May 26, his program 
covering a large range. He was well received———Several 
advanced students’ recitals have taken place recently, 
among them pupils of Moritz Rosen, Walter Squires, Al- 
bert Markus, Marie Gashweiler and Ora Barkhuff. 

Shreveport, La.—Margaret* Woodrow Wilson, so- 
prano, was the magnet which drew a large audience to the 
Coliseum on the evening of May 15. Miss Wilson is pos- 
sessed of a voice of more than ordinary range and of a 
particularly pleasing and appealing quality which renders 
her work in the peculiarly difficult field of ballad singing 
especially delightful. In a charming group of French songs 
Miss Wilson discovered abundant temperament and de- 
lightful interpretative powers coupled with flexibility of 
voice. Mrs. Ross David provided excellent accompani- 
ments that were a thoroughly satisfying and artistic ad- 
junct to the work of the soloist. Mrs. David also gave a 
group of piano solos which provided opportunity for the 
display of her powers as a pianist. A “Danse Oriental,” 
Mrs. David’s own arrangement of the Saint-Saéns song, 
“La Brise,” was especially attractive. Miss Wilson was 
proffered many social attentions and courtesies, all of 
which, however, she begged to be postponed until after her 
concert. Following the concert, therefore, Miss Wilson 
and Mrs. David were the honor guests at a huge public 
reception at the Hotel Youree, and the following day were 
given an elaborate luncheon by the ladies representing the 
various clubs of the city. An interesting feature of Miss 
Wilson’s Shreveport concert was the meeting with old 
“Aunt Martha” Payne, an old ante-bellum negress who was 
formerly a family servant in the home of Dr. Axon, Miss 
Wilson’s grandfather. “Aunt Martha” was an_ honored 
and highly elated guest in Miss Wilson’s dressing room 
during the concert and later came to the hotel to bid her 
goodbye. 

Urbana, I1l.—During the month of April, J. Lawrence 
Erb gave four organ recitals at the University of Illinois 
and also a lecture recital in collaboration with H. D. Nas- 
myth. An organ recital by Edna A. Treat was another in- 
teresting college event. On April 17 the students’ public 
recital was held in the chapel, at which time the following 
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students participated: A. R. McCracken, Jessie Gaddis, 
Berdice Rosenblum, Mary Tiffany, Grace Cordell, Florence 
Quinn, Marjorie Keck, Lela Dilling, K. D. Ross, Blanche 
Bishop, Ruth Daniels, Mary Fern Johnson, Marie Park- 
hurst and Stella Percival. An all-university service was 
held early in April, Dr. E. C. Hayes, presiding. Ruth Lav- 
ery’s violin recital, with Raymond W. Gauger as accom- 
panist, was much enjoyed by all those who were privileged 
te hear it. A senior recital was given on April 24 by Helen 
B. Clarke, contralto, and Stella Percival, pianist, Ray W. 
Gauger playing the acompaniment for Miss Clarke. All 
these affairs were attended by large audiences. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES 
OF EDOUARD DE RESZKE 


An Interview With William Thorner 

William Thorner, the New York vocal teacher, was for 
years the intimate associate of the De Reszke brothers, and 
it was to him that the MusicaL Courter went for some per- 
sona! reminiscences of the great Polish bass, whose death 
was reported last week. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Thorner, “I was a youngster of only 
nineteen when I first made the acquaintance of the famous 
brothers. They were singing then at the Metropolitan un- 
der the Grau régime and living at the old Gilsey House. 
They did opera at the Metropolitan in a different spirit 
than from now. How many times have I seen all the stars 
voluntarily assemble in the De Reszke apartments to work 
on the fine points of some new opera to be produced, criti- 
cising one another in a friendly spirit, and doing their best 
to insure the perfection of the ensemble in the new work. 

“Idouard de Reszke, notwithstanding his foremost posi- 
tion in the operatic world and his tremendous ability, was 
personally a very modest man, and one absolutely without 
professional jealousy. The failure of another artist, 
whether a bas$ or not, was personally distressing to him. 
He wanted to see everybody succeed, just as he wanted to 
succeed himself. If he had had a bad evening, and was 
criticised by the papers the next morning, his one fear was 
that his brother Jean would see the criticisms. ‘Il do hope 
Jean won’t know about it,’ he often said. For Jean he had 
a truly brotherly affection, much stronger than is often the 
case between brothers, and he could not bear to be away 
from him for any length of time. One thing that would 
infuriate him was criticism of Jean. ‘How dare they write 
anything bad about an artist like my brother!’ he would 
exclaim, 

“He was very particular about the famous De Reszke 
beard. Jean used to joke with him about it a great deal, 
but notwithstanding all the sarcasm he would spend an 
hour, an hour and a half, or even two hours, in putting it 
in shape before he went out of the apartment. Every 
hair had its own particular place, in which it had to abide 
strictly 

“He was a man of tremendous strength. I remember 
once in St. Louis, when Sandow happened to be playing 
there at the same time as the Grau company, that he and 
the De Reszkes were together. Somebody produced a 
horseshoe, which Sandow tried to bend with his two hands 
with very little effect. The huge De Reszke took the horse- 
shoe in his great right hand, and with one furious twist 
bent the points together, much to Sandow’s admiration. 

“Plangon and De Reszke were great friends and mutual 
admirers of each other’s art. They were always playing 
tricks upon one another. Once when the company was 
playing in ‘The Huguenots’ in Chicago, De Reszke, who 
usually sang Marcel and Plangon the regular Sembris of 
the cast, agreed to exchange parts. Plangon was very ele- 
gant in everything he did, whereas the character of Marcel 
is rough’ and boisterous. The phrase, ‘Merci, je ne bois 
pas,’ was always gruffly uttered by De Reszke, but Plangon 
declined the proffered drink with the elegance of one of 
the feminine members of the W. C. T. U. This started the 
artists laughing, and ever after Plancon was referred to by 
the De Reszkes as ‘merci-je-ne-bois-pas-Plangon.’ Like 
most basses Edouard disliked most of all the role of King 
Heury in ‘Lohengrin,’ a part the tessitura of which is very 
high for a real bass voice. ‘| would rather sing Friar Lau- 
rent (‘Romeo and Juliette’) three times,’ said he, ‘than King 
Henry once.’ 

“He was the most conscientious of studiers. On a train 
on the way to California with the Grau company, he was 
busy studying the role of Hans Sach. There is one place 
in which Sachs has to say, if I remember the words 
rightly, ‘Spruch—sprich—macher,’ The three guttural ch’s 
in succession would never come to him. He would say it 
over a dozen times in succession as fast as he could, and 
then burst out in a great laugh at his own ill success. He 
had tremendous talent as an imitator, and would often 
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make us laugh until the tears came by his delightful bur- 
lesques of the manner of various members of the company, 
though there was never anything malicious in his imitations. 

“I was with him in London the first time he heard Ca- 
ruso sing. It was at Covent Garden and the opera was 
‘Fedora.’ He was extravagant in his praise for Caruso’s 
voice, saying that it was the most wonderful tenor voice he 
had ever heard, and seemed to combine all the wonderful 
qualities of the great tenors of the past. He insisted on 
going to Caruso’s dressing room after the opera, was pre- 
sented and repeated to him all he had said to me. Not 
satisfied with that, after he returned to his hotel, he imme- 
diately wrote a letter of four pages, again expressing his 
tremendous admiration of the famous tenor, Catuso has 
that letter in a gold frame, and it is one of his prized pos- 
sessions, coming, as it did, from the brother of Jean de 
Reszke, an artist to whom Caruso looked up with the same 
veneration as Edouard de Reszke had for him. 

“After his final season with the Grau company he sang 
a series of concerts with Duss’ Band, a great concert band 
in those days. Something more than $14,000 was due him 
for these concerts, but it was not paid as promised, He 
engaged passage on the Deutschland, leaving me to col- 
lect the money for him. I was fortunate enough to get a 
certihed check the next day, and then happened to learn 
that the Deutschland had run on a bank at Sandy Hook 
and was detained there, unable to get off until the next 
high tide. I got a tug and started down the harbor to tell 
him i had the check, but the tug was in its turn delayed 
by some mishap or Other and before we could reach Sandy 
Hook the Deutschland had gone away, so that Edouard had 
to go to Europe uncertain as to whether or not his spring 
concert tour had meant a profit or loss to him. 

“When Conried became director at the Metropolitan he 
made an offer to De Reszke which would have amounted 
to something like $2,000 per season less than, Grau had 
paid him, so De Reszke declined to come over. 

“Oscar Hammerstein, so to say, built his Manhattan Op- 
era House Company around the name of Edouard de 
Reszke. As a matter of fact he paid him $5,000 in ad 
vance, and then, for some reason or other, did not bring 
him over, so that Edouard was just $5,000 to the good, 

‘After he left America he taught for two seasons in Lon- 
don, but the climate there disagreed with him and he could 
not becomé accustomed to the city. He went to Poland 
for a while, but would not stay permanently away from his 
brother, and finally his years were divided between winters 
in Paris, where he taught a great deal, and mostly in the 
little theatre which is a part of Jean’s house, and summers 
in Poland, where the third brother, Victor, lived until his 
death a year or more ago, and where Edouard himself is 
reported to have died. His wife and his three daughters 
were with him when he was prevented by the war from 
returning to Paris. 

“[ shall never forget the last time I saw him. It was 
in june, 1914, just before the war, and I was accompanying 
him and his family at the Gare de I’Est at Paris. We talked 
as usual in Polish, but just as he was getting into his car- 
riage | remember one sentence which he uttered in Italian 
‘Non ci vidremo mai’—we shall not see each other again 
] laughed at him, and told him that he was always saying 
things like that when we said goodby to each other for 
a period of time, but this time he was right. It was a true 
presentiment, and a sad one, for one who had that great 
nature for a friend cannot but mourn his loss most deeply.” 


Kemp Stillings, Violinist 
“With Russian Tendencies” 





Kemp Stillings, the young American violinist, “with Rus- 
sian tendencies,’ will have a busy first season, under the 
direction of Evelyn Hopper, who entertains keenest hopes 
for this brilliant artist. Miss Stillings will make a number 
of joint appearances with Frances Nash, pianist, and will 
be heard with two symphony orchestras, in addition to her 
many individual engagements. 

Miss Stillings’ present bookings take her well into the 
Middle West and as far south as Oklahoma and Texas 
Her schedule includes a conspicuous number of colleges 
and universities where her youth and temperamental ardor 
will undoubtedly achieve telling results 


OPPORTUNITIES 











WANTED—Two young ladies to take part 
of furnished apartment; use of piano, 
light housekeeping, reasonable, beautifully 
situated on Hudson, New York City 
Address, “L. E. R..” care of Musical 
Courter, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 








OPPORTUNITIES 





TO LET—Camp Illahee, Hartland, Maine. 
Situated on shore of lake ten miles long, 
three miles wide, twenty-two acres of 
land. White birches everywhere. Ac- 
cessible by train or motorboat. Camp 
fully furnished. Has eight rooms, living- 
room 48 by 20, piazza 65 feet front. Two York. 
servants’ cottages, icehouse, storeroom. 


has a general American college education, 
in addition to a thorough musical educa- 
tion, and has sung in the leading opera 
houses of the world. 
confidential, 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 


Correspondence 
Address “C. E. B.,” care of 
nue, New York. 








Motorboat in splendid condition, Rangeley 
rowboat. Fine bathing. Wonderful well 
of water. Address full particulars, 33 
West Forty-second Street, New York 
City, Room 1814. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES.—An opera 
and concest singer of international repute 
who has taught voice, harmony, conducted 
a choral society, and staged operas, both 
light and grand, desires a position in some 
first class institution as vocal teacher and 
coach, either for all or part of his time, 
with a desire for permanency. Advertiser 








VOCAL TEACHER and Tenor (Italian) 
with 14 years’ successful teaching in New 
York City, wishes a position from Sep- 
tember Ist in a first class Conservatory 
or College (West or South preferred), 
Part-time engagement accepted if any 
possibility to build a private class in the 
vicinity. The applicant is 32 years old, 
married, highly educated, speaking fluent- 
ly English, Italian and French, grad- 
uated in Piano (which he may also teach 
if desired) in one of the leading New 
York Conservatories ; competent organist, 


able to furnish high references as to his 
ability and manners. Has also taught 4 
years in N, Y. Conservatory. Only yearly 
salary considered. Address “A. L, T.,” 
care of MusicaL Courter, 437 Fifth ave- tory 


TWO FINE TEACHERS OF VOICE, 
women, preferably with 


Mezzo-Soprano Voices, of excellent train- 
ing and successful experience. One of 
these is for a college in the South, and 
essentially a Baptist. Salaries satisfac- 
Also needed a teacher (woman), of 
Violin, Theory and Harmony for a 
Southern college; good salary. Address 
The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, Macheca 
Building, New Orleans 





Soprano or 











JOSEFFY HUMES FOR RENT 














FOR RENT—Two beautifully furnished bun- 
galows (homes of the late Rafael Joseffy) at 
Schroon Lake, N. Y., baths, hardwood floors, 
porches, hot and cold water. Reasonable rent 


Apply to Helen Joseffy, Steinway Hall, New ° orx, 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


BOSTON “POPS” ALREADY 
HALF POPPED FOR THIS YEAR 


Pupils of Guy Maier Give Piano Recital—Loeffler Conducts Benefit Concert— 
Mary Fay and Heinrich Gebhard Assisting Artists—Organ Recital by Pupils 
of Everett E. Truette—Edith Rowena Noyes Presents Pupils—Concert 
at Tremont Temple—Other Happenings 


Fifth Week of Symphony Hall “Pops” 


Vith the conclusion of their fifth week, the Symphony 
Hall “Pops” rounded out the first half of their season of 
ten weeks, ending July 14. In spite of the counter attrac- 
ion of Ringling Brothers’ Circus, which performed for 
the entire six days at the site recently vacated by the Rev. 
“Billy” Sunday, the concerts were remarkably well at- 
tended, and under the able direction of Agide Jacchia, the 
artistic success of the performances was unalloyed. The 
programs, for the most part, were of unusual interest, and 
almost nightly one or more of the players were featured 
in solo parts. On Monday, Mr. Marshall played several 
elections for the organ, and he was followed on succeed- 
ing evenings by Mr. Heim, trumpet; Mr. de Mailly, flute; 
Vr. Belgiorno, euphonium, and Mr. Hoffmann, violin. The 
veek also brought forth two special nights. The Wednes- 
day concert was devoted to the students and alumni of 
Boston University Thursday was the first “Request 
Night.” On both evenings, the houses were very nearly 
old out 


Hour of Music by Pupils of Guy Maier 


Six pupils of Guy Maier gave an hour of piano music 
evening of June 4 at Jordan Hall. The program 
vas as follows: Lurena Phillips, pastorale with variations, 
Mozart, and scherzo from sonata, op. 2, Korngold; Louis 
Seidel, first movement of concerto in D minor, Rubinstein; 
Howard Parker, nocturne in C minor, Chopin, and last 
two movements of concerto in G minor, Saint-Saéns; 
William Goodall, lento from “Two Pierrot pieces” and “A 
from the East,” Cyril Scott; Merrihew Hallett, “A 
War Picture,” Merrihew Hallett, and “The Brownies,” 
Korngold; Elva Thompson, “Wéaltzer,” op. 39, Brahms. 
Miss Phillips, an attractive and prepossessing young lady, 
played Mozart's pastorale excellently from a technical view 
and with delicate shading on the artistic side. Mr. Geidel 
also an advanced pupil, gave a brilliant reading of the 
Rubinstein concerto. In this work, as well as in the Saint- 
Sacns concerto, with which Mr. Parker closed the pro- 
orchestrat accompaniment was played by Guy 
These two performances were 
perhaps the most finished of the evening. In the charming 
little “Wéaltzer” by Brahms, Miss Thompson not only 
howed marked talent, but evidenced an intelligent and dis- 
regard for her subject matter. William 
Goodall and Merrihew Hallett were the youngest of the 
pupils appearing. While neither of these boys will discard 
hort trousers for some years to come, their individual 
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abilities would do credit to their combined ages. Young 
Hallett, after playing his own composition, was applauded 
with especial enthusiasm, and had the distinction of giving 
the first encore of the evening. It is interesting to remark 
in passing that the two selections by Korngold were both 
finished in 1910, when the composer ‘was but thirteen 
years old. 

The audience was of good size and unreservedly appre- 
ciative. The entire concert was a delightful affair, and 
one of which Mr. Maier might well be proud. 


Loeffler and Assisting Artists in Medfield 


Some twenty-five pupils of Charles Martin Loeffler, in 
the form of an amateur orchestra, gave a delightful con- 
cert on the evening of June 1 at St. Edward’s Church, 
Medfield. Mr. Loeffler conducted, and the orchestra was 
assisted by Mary Fay, soprano, and Heinrich Gebhard, 
pianist. The affair was for the benefit of the Metropolitan 
Chapter of the American Red Cross and there was a large 
and distinguished attendance. 

No finer concert has heen heard recently. The program 
was of unusual excellence and its performance superb. 
The numbers were as follows: “The Golden Sonata,” 
Pursell; “Panis Angelicus” (for soprano), Franck; quintet, 
Franck; group of songs for soprano; ballade, d’Ludy; 
Spanish rhapsody, Albeniz. The quintet, a work of un- 
usual beauty, was performed in memory of Mrs. Pauline 
Agassiz Shaw. Mr. Gebhard played the piano parts with 
his usual virtuosity. In the final number, the second piano 
was played by Ethel Clark, a talented young pupil of Mr. 
Gebhard. Miss Fay added much to the pleasure of the 
occasion by her beautiful voice and art. 


Organ Recital by Pupils of Everett E. Truette 


A large audience assembled in Jordan Hall on the 
evening of June 7, to hear an organ recital by pupils of 
Everett E. Truette, the well known organist and instructor. 
Twelve pupils performed, as follows: Toccata and fugue 
in D minor (Bach), Gertrude Ensign; first sonata (first 
movement) (Mendelssohn), E. Ruppert Sircom; inter- 
mezzo in D flat (Alfred Hollins), Myrtie E. Middleton; 
“Fiat Lux” (Theodore Dubois), Helen Frances Bennett; 
fantasia in F minor (Arthur Bird), Mabel Winslow 
Bennett; offertoire in B flat (King Hall), Katherine C. 
Singer; toccata in D (Ralph Kinder), Blanch T. Brock; 
finale in B flat (César Frank), Jeannette H. Howe; fifth 
sonata (first movement) (Felix Alexandre Guilmant), Ida 
Louise Treadwell; nocturne in F (Russell King Miller), 
Mildred M. Partridge; scherzo symphonique (Russell 
King Miller), Louise Cutler Rehling; toccata (fifth sym- 
phony), (Charles M. Widor), Joseph K. Dustin. All the 
pupils played delightfully, evincing fine musicianship and 
well schooled technic. 


Annual Piano Recital by Pupils of Edith Rowena Noyes 


The twenty-fourth annual piano recital by pupils of 
Edith Rowena Noyes took place on the evening of June 6, 
in Steinert Hall. Mme. Greene presented some fifteen or 
more pupils in an interesting though rather long program. 
This program was divided into two parts, which would 
have been more effective if delivered on separate days. 
The pupils showed various degrees of advancement. Per- 
haps the best work of the afternoon was that of Herbert 
Wellington Carrick, who performed two groups, including 
Selections from Bach, Chopin, Paderewski, Dohnanyi and 
Mme. Noyes herself. The hall was filled to capacity with 
an enthusiastic audience. 


Interesting Concert at Tremont Temple 


Giovanni Curti, harpist, gave an enjoyable concert at 
Tremont Temple on the evening of June 7. He was 
assisted by Becky Bell, soprano; Edith L. Hurd, pianist; 
Gertrude French, harpist; R. H. Bryden, tenor; Igino 
Merolla, baritone: W. Percival Edgar, reader, and the 
Celtic Quartet. The program included several composi- 
tions and arrangements by Mr. Curti. The audience 
was large. V. H. StrRicKLanp. 


Last Whistler Musicale 


Grace Whistler’s delightful musicales have drawn to a 
close. The last one was given on Sunday afternoon, June 
10. Mme. Whistler arranged the series of musicales so 
that her young pupils could gain experience and confidence 
in their work. On Sunday the young singers who appeared 
were: Marjorie Knight, Edna Hurd, Amy Staab, Elsie 
Morgan and Conrad Kuck. The work of these young 
people showed in no small degree that theirs had been a 
training of excellence. Poise, style and intelligence were 
apparent in the work of each of the individual singers. 

Mr. Kuck, a young baritone with an agreeable voice, 
opened the program with “Invictus” (Huhn) and “Saluta- 
tion of the Dawn” (Stevenson). Edna Hurd sang for the 
first time before a large audience and was decidedly suc- 
cessful in her attempts. Miss Hurd’s musicianship was 
clearly demonstrated in her vocal work. She sang “The 
Day Is Done” (Spross) and “Bird of Love” (Wood). 
Amy Staab, whose recital two weeks ago disclosed the 
singer’s pleasing qualities as a singer, sang an aria from 
“Queen of Sheba,” in which she was charming. Elsie Mor- 
gan pleased with three songs, “The Dew Upon the Lily” 
(German), “Bird of the Wilderness” (Horsman) and 
“Reverie” (Hahn). Marjorie Knight, an artist pupil, sang 
“Una voca poca fa,” from “Barber of Seville,” with skill 
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and intelligence. Her voice was in good form and she re- 
ceived a share of the hearty applause given all the young 
people. 

The guest artist of the musicale was Nicholas Garaguse, 
the young Italian violinist. Mr. Garaguse gave the follow- 
ing: Praeludium and allegro (Pugnani-Kreisler), “Appeal 
d'Amour” (his own delightful composition) and the finale 
from E minor concerto (Mendelssohn). His playing evi- 
denced fine technic, considerable style and a poetic feeling, 
coupled with an intelligence that was pleasant to listen to. 
Before the guests would let him withdraw, he was obliged 
to render another number. 


WHAT THE CINCINNATI 
CONSERVATORY IS DOING 


Helma Hansen, one of the young teachers at the 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music (who at the same 
time is continuing her artist repertoire course under Theo- 
dor Bohlmann), gave a recital in Conservatory Hall and 
exhibited keen artistic sense as well as exceptional tech- 
nical proficiency in her playing of Chopin, Brahms, and 
Grieg (sonata in E minor). Miss Hansen was applauded 
warmly. 

Among the Conservatory of Music graduation recitalists 
of the week none created a more favorable impression 
than Ardene Phifer, pupil of~ Wilhelm Kraupner. She 
played with mature technic and sentiment and won her 
audience completely. Her program included Debussy, 
Chepin, Beethoven, Schumann and Grieg. 

At Jemmie Vardeman’s recital she gave a temperamental 
presentation of the G flat waltz and A flat polonaise of 
Chopin, and Liszt’s eighth rhapsody. She was recalled 
again and again. Miss Vardeman is an artist-pupil of 
Theodor Bohlmann. Emma Boyd, the singer of the even- 
ing, pleased by her refined interpretations of a group of 
songs and an aria fret Massenet’s “Herodiade.” Her 
teacher is John A. Hoffmann. Elsie Barge’s able accom- 
paniments added materially to the success of the evening. 

Anna Whitwell, pupil of Karl Otto Staps, gave her grad- 
uation organ recital at St. Paul’s Cathedral in a program 
of wide variety Her registration was as clever as her tech- 
nic was capable in impressive readings of Bach’s G minor 
fantasie and fugue, the first sonata in F minor by Mendels- 
sohn, and a half dozen shorter numbers. Richard Pavey, 
tenor, pupil of John A. Hoffmann, contributed an aria 
from the “Creation” and the “Prayer” from “Rienzi,” ex- 
hibiting a voice of lyric qualities. 

Margaret Lanum, pianist, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, 
and Willard Tallentire, violinist, pupil of Pier Adolfo 
Tirindelli, joined forces in presenting an interesting pro- 
gram. Good ensemble and artistic appreciation character- 
ized the playing of the Beethoven A major sonata for piano 
and violin, and that in G major by Grieg. Miss Lanum 
also gave a group of solos, playing two Chopin etudes and 
the eighth Hungarian Rhapsody by Liszt. 

The second recital by the Department of Opera under 
the direction of Ralph Lyford again revealed the potency 
of Mr. Lyford’s methods as an operatic coach. The re- 
sults achieved were evidenced by the graceful stage man- 
ner and the ease and correct interpretations which charac- 
terized the participants. Mr. Lyford gives his classes thor- 
ough preparation. Well worked out ensembles comprised 
the duo from the second act of “Rigoletto,” the trio from 
the third act of “Faust,” the finale of the first act of 
“Gioconda,” and the quintet from the second act of “Car- 
men.” The work of the soloists covered excerpts from 
“Trovatore,” “Gioconda,” “Rigoletto,” “Martha,” “Pag- 
liacci,” “Faust,” “Louise,” “Carmen” and “Il Guerant.” 
Those participating were Katharine Hoch, Hazel Clinger, 
Edwin Price, Mrs. William Evans, Marie Hughes, Emma 
Selmeier, Ermal Whiting, Irving Miller, Clara Thomas 
Ginn, Manuel Valles, Edgar Veith, Omar Wilson, Inez 
Isenberg, Gertrude Fozard, Violet Sommer, Marcella 
Menge, Helen Machle, May Hutton, Ruth Orr, Richard 
Pavey, Glyn Morris, Arnold Schroeder, Edward Schmidt. 

Gertrude Fozard, soprano, pupil of Dr. Fery Lulek, and 
Bernice Skinner, pianist, pupil of Marcian Thalberg, gave 
a joint recital. Miss Fozard, who has come into promi- 
nence through her brilliant concert appearances as soloist 
with the Paterson (N. J.) Festival Chorus at various times, 
showed herself the possessor of a rich soprano voice, used 
artistically, excellent diction, and the faculty of entering 
into the spirit of each song she sings. In Miss Skinner 
there was introduced for a first public hearing a player 
with a telling technic, musical intelligence, good taste, and 
fine sense of musical values. Miss Skinner’s numbers 
comprised a Chopin group, the Liszt “Valse-Impromptu” 
and “St. Francis’ Sermon to the Birds” and Albeniz’s 
“Zaragoza.” Elsie Barge rendered well played accom- 
paniments. 

By the courtesy of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
a Red Cross benefit concert was given Friday evening, 
May 25, at the New Thought Temple by Mozelle Bennett, 
violinist; Inez Gill, pianist, and Elwin Smith, tenor. Miss 
Gill played Liszt numbers and proved to be a credit to her 
teacher, Marcian Thalberg. Miss Bennett revealed deli- 
cacy and feeling. Mr. Smith has a rich, sweet tenor voice. 


Music in Evening Courses at Hunter College 


Among the evening courses for women, announced to 
begin October 1, 1917, and to end January 25, 1918, at 
Hunter College, New York, the subjects of Theory, Voice 
Culture and Music Appreciation are scheduled in the de- 
partment of music. Matriculation and registration takes 
place September 27 and 28, 1917, from 7:30 to 9:30 P. M., 
in Room 156, New Building, Lexington avenue. 


Victoria Boshko’s New York Appearances 


Victoria Boshko’s New York appearances this season 
were at Carnegie Hall, October 3; Aeolian Hall, Novem- 
ber 30; Delmonico’s, December 16; Princess Theatre, Jan- 
ba 16; Metropolitan Opera House, January 21; Carnegie 
a 1, March 31; Biltmore Hotel, April 16; Hippodrome, 

ay 27. 
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Why One Teacher Took Up the Perfield Work 


Velma Lillie, accompanist and teacher of piano, has just 
completed the Effa Ellis Perfield Pedagogical Course and 
has become a certified teacher. She has the only adult 
class in the Effa Ellis Perfield course at the Greenwich 
Settlement School, New York. Her work has been so in- 
teresting and practical that her class has grown to an ex- 
tent which will make two sessions each week necessary next 
season. 

.When asked why she took up the Perfield work, Miss 
Lillie stated: “D. Israel has said that music teaches most 
exquisitely the art of development. This art of develop- 
ment may well be taken as the fundamental premise of the 
Perfield System. 

“This is the age of progression along all lines, and only 
such subjects, propositions, suggestions and ideals as per- 
mit of constant and increasing development are allowed to 
survive. In no one line, perhaps, has greater progress been 
made than in the art of teaching—and teaching has grown 
from a mere system of cramming to that of a system of 
development. It has been given a new and more fitting 
name—Pedagogy. 

“Mrs. Perfield’s principle of pedagogy represented by her 
wonderful words, ‘Inner Feeling,’ ‘Reasoning’ and ‘Drills,’ 








VELMA LILLIE, 
Certified teacher of the Perfield method. 


appealed to me at once, and the more I know about this way 
of teaching the more enthusiastic I am. 

“A parent often says, ‘My child shows no musical talent ; 
I wish he did!’ Does the bare vine or the rose stick or 
fruit tree show any signs of its beauty, sweet odor or use- 
fulness when it is first planted? No; but just as your gar- 
dener watches it, knowing when to water, cultivate, prune 
and spray, causes it to bloom into a flowering vine, a lovely 
bloom or a richly bearing fruit tree, so the teacher equipped 
with the per ae § of ‘Inner Feeling,’ ‘Reasoning’ and ‘Drill’ 
is able to watch, guard and develop your child. 

There is still another side of an interest to the adult. 
Many people have studied music for a little time and 
dropped it. We know a knowledge of the fundamentals 
brings the greatest advantage from any opportunity. Let 
me illustrate. In going to hear the greatest scientist, the 
greatest authority on political economy or on any other 
subject, who gains the most, the person who knows the 
principles of the fundamental technic or the person who 
knows nothing of it? Of course, you will answer, ‘How ab- 
surd, the one who is familiar with the principles!’ and yet 
how many of us can say that we know or are familiar 
with the principles or: fundamental facts of music? 

“We do not have to be such great performers to hear 
the finest music, for even without our opera or our con- 
certs, the best the world has to offer is brought to our 
doors by the astounding mechanical devices of this mar- 
velous age. 

“Stop and realize the unfoldment that comes to the 
mind familiar with the basic principles of music when it 
hears a record of the masterly musicianship of Elman, of 
the faultless tones of Melba, of the concerted breadth of 
conception of an orchestral number; or again think of the 
richness of this mind, of the marvelous modern records 
of the piano or organ virtuosos, such as Bauer, Gabrilo- 
witsch, Eddy, Bonnet and others.” 


Jessie Fenner Hill Pupils Well Received 


Frances Sebel Gottlieb, soprano, and Julia M. Silvers, 
contralto, two artist-pupils of Jessie Fenner Hill, appeared 
in a song recital at the Wanamaker auditorium, New York, 
Friday afternoon, June 8. The young artists disclosed good 
training, and again proved that Mrs. Hill’s method of voice 
placement is productive of excellent results. ) 

Mrs. Gottlieb’s beautiful voice was heard in “Love’s 
Ecstasy” (Fox), “The Linnet Is Tuning Her Lute” 
(Bauer), “E me ne voglio andar” (Bimboni), “All’s Right 
With the World” (Renaud), “Tes yeux” (Rabez), “Depuis 
le jour” (Charpentier), and a group of three Hungarian 
gypsy songs. : 

Miss Silvers, who possesses a rich contralto voice, sang 
“Jean” (Spross), “Evening Song” (Gilberté), “By the Open 
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Window” (in Russian) (Tschaikowsky), “L’Angelus” 
(Melodie Bretonne), “Schlafliedchen” (Hermann), “Voce 
di donna” (Ponchielli), “Mina” (Pergolesi), and “Pillow- 
town,” by Elliott. 

The two artists also sang two duets, “Nearest and Dear- 
est” (Caracciolo) and “Come Let Us Wander” (Brahms), 
in which ‘their voices blended charmingly. 

both singers received much well deserved applause and 
many floral offerings. 


Two Concerts of the Riverdale Choral Society 





Two concerts of interest to music lovers have occurred 
lately in Riverdale-on-the-Hudson. Both were given by 
the Riverdale Choral Society under the leadership of How- 
ard D. Barlow, conductor. The first concert took place at 
the Horace Mann School, Fieldston, and the society had 
the assistance of Mrs. William Mason Bennett, pianist, and 
Mary Henry, violinist. An intensely interesting program 
was enjoyed by an appreciative audience. The chorus gave 
selections by Beethoven, Franz, Adam de la Hale, Gevaert, 
Capua, Converse and Mendelssohn. The work was all 
well done but perhaps a few numbers deserve especial 
mention for they were delightfully sung, “Ave Maria” 
(Franz), “Robin Loves Me” (Adam de la Hale), “Ronde” 
(Gevaert), “Song of the World Adventurers” (Converse), 
“Remembrance” and “The Happy Lover” (Mendelssohn) 
and “Prayer of Thanksgiving’ (Old Dutch). 

The members of this chorus are not trained singers and 
the society is rather exclusive and entirely a neighborhood 
affair, but they sing the simpler things with a folksong 
charm rarely equaled by more sophisticated choruses. 
They sing absolutely on pitch, diction is excellent and the 
attacks splendid. Their attempts at shading are very suc- 
cessful and most important of all is the spirit with which 
they sing. This is to be commended, They delight in 
music and sing for the love of it. The members are all 
prominent people and it is good to know that there are 
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those so devoted to music that they are willing to give 
their time to sing in and support a serious choral society. 

The program was repeated with the assistance of Har- 
riet Sperry, soprano, and Philip Sidney Watters, baritone, 
on May 28, at the Nipnichsen Club House, Spuyten Duyvil, 
for the benefit of the Van Cortlandt Chapter of the Amer 
ican Red Cross. 

Mrs. Rutherford Kendrick is accompanist for the society 


Following the production of Puccini’s new opera, “La 
Rondine,” at Monte Carlo, the composer was made a grand 
officer of San Carlo by proclamation of the Prince of 
Monaco, dated March 27. 
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PARIS HEARS SAINT-SAENS’ “HAIL 
CALIFORNIA!” FOR THE FIRST TIME 





The 150th “Thais”’—Raoul Ginsbourg Injured—Maurice Lack and Lucien 
Audisio Victims of the War—Monster Benefit for Captive Children—Debussy’s 
New Sonata for Violin and Piano—His Incidental Music for a 
Poe Drama—Captain Edmund Burke 


30 Rue Marbeuf eiampestretes), } 
Paris, May 10, 1917. 

At the Paris Opéra a grand matinée was organized for 
the benefit of artists and personnel of the theatres affected 
by the war, under the patronage of M. Malvy, Minister 
of the Interior; M. Steeg, Minister of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts, and M. Dalimier, Under Secretary of State 
for the Fine Arts. 

An exceptionally 
points of interest 


program: was given with special 
(for Parisians) 


fine 
Foremost among these 


was the important orchestral work in first audition by 
Camille Saint-Saéns (of the Institut), his homage to 
America entitled “Hail California!” The illustrious com- 


poser undertook the direction of his work which was 
executed by the orchestra of the Opéra and the band of 
the Garde Républicaine. 

Following the Institut on the program came the Acadé- 
mie Francaise in the person of Jean Richepin; and the 
Comédie-Frangaise was represented by Mlle. Madeline 
Roch and M. de Max. The celebrated Italian baritone 
litta Ruffo was accompanied at the piano in his Italian 
songs by Arturo Vigna. In “Hamlet” (of Ambroise 
Thomas) second act, first scenc, Mme, Campredon took 
the role of Ophelia to that of Titta Ruffo as the Prince 
of Denmark; Mlle. Borel was the Queen; M. Huberty, 
the King; M. Gonguet, Marcellus; M. Ernst, Horatio. M. 
Rithlmann conducted the Opéra orchestra in this work. 

In the overture to “Guillaume Tell” by Rossini, Camille 
Chevillard, of the Opéra, conducted the orchestra. Other 
items of interest on the program were the fifth scene from 


Massenet’s “Le Cid” with poem by Dennery, L. Gallet, 
Mile. Bréval and M. Franz, Henri Biisser conducting; the 
ballet from “Le Cid” and “Le Mariage forcé” (one act 


comedy in prose by Moliére), played by ten members of 
the Comédie-Frangaise. The “Marseillaise” was sung by 
Titta Ruffo and the chorus of the Opéra, M. Rithlmann 
directing the orchestra. 


“Thais” for the 150th Time 
Opéra has just given its 150th representation of 
“Thais,” the public evidently never tiring of Massenet’s 
work during the present season. Its interpreters on this 
occasion were Mme. Bugg, M. Delmas, M. Sullivan with 
Jeanne Dumas, whose youth and talent show to advantage 
in her choregraphic parts. 
Arturo Vigna Leaves 

In the Opéra soirée of May 3, Maestro Arturo Vigna 
conducted the orchestra for the last time this season. 
His personality, his artistic enthusiasm and skill have won 
him many friends who took this occasion to express their 
sentiments of gratitude and admiration. 


Mary Garden at the Opéra-Comique 


Mary Garden took the réle of the gipsy heroine in the 
“Carmen” matinée of Thursday last at the Opéra-Comique 


The 


while the admirable caste included MM. Fontaine, 
Audoin, Miles. Edmée p see Sonia Pavloff. In the 
evening Mile. Nicot-Vauchelet sang in “Manon” with Léon 


Jeyle and Jean Peérier. 

The second representation of the “Roi d’Ys” 
on Saturday evening to a crowded audience, 
preters were Mlles. Chenal, Edmée Favart, 
taine, Albers, Payan, Audoin and Bellet. 


Raoul Gunsbourg Injured 


Raoul Gunsboure, director of the Opera at Monte-Carlo, 


took place 
The inter- 
MM. Fon- 


has been the victim of a carriage accident. In the Rue 
de Buci, Paris, a delivery automobile came into collision 
with the taxi in which M. Gunsbourg was seated. He 


sustained injuries to his foot but was able to be driven to 
his home in the Rue de Montpensier. 


Maurice Lack Killed in Battle 

It is now known that Maurice Lack, son of the com- 
poser, Théodore Lack, hitherto reported missing, died on 
the field of battle, August 22, 1914. 

Lucien Audisio Mortally Wounded 

On April 23 last, at Mort-Homme, Lucien Audisio fell 
mortally wounded. He was a young musician of promise, 
had composed much chamber music and, while at the 
front, several songs. Lucien Audisio had been soloist at 
the Concerts Monteux. The young musician held the rank 
of sergeant in the French army and was decorated with 
the “Croix de Guerre.” 


Concerts in the French Capital 

At the Trocadéro the Association of Grand Concerts 
gave its last concert for this season with a praiseworthy 
performance of Berlioz’s “La Damnation de Faust.” The 
interpreters were Mme. Lucy Isnardon, as Marguerite; M. 
Plamondon, Faust; M. Fournets, Méphisto; M. Paty, 
Brander. Chorus and orchestra numbering 200, were con- 
ducted by M. Victor Charpentier. 


Monster Benefit for Captive Children 

Under the high patronage of Madame la Duchesse de 
Vendome, the presidency of M. Louis Barthou and a 
numerous committee of titled personages, a monster con- 
cert was organized at the Trocadéro (which seats some 
15,000, and was crowded to the doors) for the benefit of 
more than two and a half millions of captive children in 
Belgium and Northern France. 

The program was one of formidable proportions—but 
most interesting from beginning to end. It opened with 
the overture to “Patrie” by Bizet, played by the Colonne- 
Lamoureux Orchestra, under direction of Camille Chevil- 


the first act, “La Féte du Pardon” from “La Korri- 
gane,” a ballet by Ch. M. Widor then followed, conducted 
by the composer. It was danced by the leading soloists 
and the entire corps du ballet from the Opéra, and was 
enjoyed immensely by the~big house. Eugénie Brunlet, 


lard; 


of the Opéra-Comique, was much applauded for her 
air from “Louise,” the orchestra being directed by Albert 
Wolff, chef-d’orchestre at the Opéra- Comique. “La 
Comtesse d’Escarbagnas,” a one act comedy ot Moliére, 
with an insertion of a Moliére scene, “Les Précieuses 


Ridicules,” capitally acted by a select company from the 
Comédie-Francaise, served to keep the audience in excel- 
lent humor. Mary Garden was next on the program to 
sing “Le Nil” (with cello obligato) by Leroux, but “Our 
Mary” remained conspicuous by her absence. Why some 
favorite artists permit or encourage their names to be 
widely advertised and then fail to appear, thus disappoint- 
ing the audience and the management, one wonders—and 
fails to understand. “Face a I’Ennemi,” ,a lyric poem, by 
Fernand le Borne, is a stirring composition depicting war 
actualities, and was critically considered in a recent Paris 
letter. It was interpreted by Mlle. Brunlet, soprano (re- 
placing Mlle. Demougeot), and Madeleine Roch, reciter, 
the composer himself conducting the orchestra. The 
second part of the program presented several numbers of 
César Franck’s music, the “Rédemption,” for orchestra, 
conducted by Gabriel Pierné; the “Nocturne,” sung by M. 
Plamondon with piano accompaniment ; followed by two 
choral compositions, “Quae est Ista” (with tenor and bass 
soli), and the “rs5oth Psalm,” executed by the Chanteurs 
Classiques of Passy, with organ accompaniment by l’Abbé 
Duval, of the Rheims Cathedral, and the chorus and or- 
chestra under direction of an American, Gustin Wright. 
The “Saint-Sulpice” scene from “Manon” was beautifully 
sung by Fanny Heldy and Charles Fontaine, both members 
of the Opéra-Comique, M. Wolff conducting the orchestra. 
One of the most successful numbers of the long program 
was the splendid recital by Madeleine Roch of Fernand 
Gregh’s war poem, “Aux Ré fugiés.” After Mlle. Brunlet’s 
spirited delivery of a new hymn, “Gloire 4 la Belgique,’ 

by Emile Lassailly with orchestra, and the production of 
“war scenes,” etc. this great musical entertainment ter- 
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minated with “La Brabanconne” (sung by Charles Fon- 
taine), “La Marseiilaise” (by Marthe Chenal), “The Star 
Spangled Banner” (by John Byrne), for solos, chorus and 
orchestra, everybody in the house on his or her feet, and 
at the conclusion of each hymn or national anthem, cheer- 
ing and applauding most enthusiastically. 


Recital of Saint-Saéns and Fauré Songs 


In the hall of the Concerts du Conservatoire a matinee 
was given on Sunday last for the benefit of the Aid Society 
and Convalescent Home of the military aeronauts. Alice 
Raveau, of the Opéra-Comique, accompanied by Camille 
Saint-Saéns and G. Fauré, interpreted some of the most 
beautiful pages of these eminent composers. Mlle. Raveau 
also gave a first audition of some songs by M. Samuel 
Rousseau who accompanied his interpreter. 


Debussy Presents a New Sonata 


A big and interesting concert at the Salle Gaveau was 
given for the benefit of the Foyer du Soldat Aveugle 
(blind soldiers), by the excellent violinist Gaston Poulet 
with Rose Féart of the Opéra, Claude Debussy and 
Henri Dallier. The attractive program comprised Edouard 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole” for violin and piano; “Trois 
Ballades de Francois Villon” by Cl. Debussy (Mile. Féart 
and the composer); (a) “Largo,” Pugnani. (b) “Cha- 
conne,” Vitali, for violin and organ (M. M. Poulet and 
Dallier) ; first audition of a new “Sonata,” for piano and 
violin, Cl. Debussy (the composer and M. Poulet) ; “Fugue” 
in E flat, Bach; “Pastorale,” C. Franck; “Stella Matutina,” 
Henri Dallier (for organ); (a) “Trois Chansons de 
Bilitis,” C. Debussy; (b) “Noél pour les enfants,” C. De- 
bussy (Mlle. Féart and the composer); Bach “Air” and 
Pugnani' pieces for violin and organ (Gaston Poulet and 
Henri Dallier). 


Poe Set by Debussy 


The new bill at the Theatre Grand Guignol, the dress 
rehearsal of which will take place on Saturday next, con- 
tains among diverse moving and thrilling acts “Le Poison 
Noir,” a two-act drama by Jean Bernac and Albert-Jean, 
adapted from Edgar Allan Poe, with incidental music by 
Claude Debussy. 


From Monte Carlo 


The spring season continues brilliantly at Monte Carlo. 
Mme, Héglon- Leroux won a big success in the “Festival 
Xavier Leroux.” Henry Biisser consecrated his concert 
to the works of composers in the army. Louis Ganne 
continues his “Concerts Symphoniques” of a popular and 
patriotic nature, while Georges Lauweryns reveals in the 
course of his “Concerts Modernes” a new song by Nestor 
Leblanc admirably interpreted by the baritone Maguenat 
of the Chicago opera. In the “Concerts Classiques” Léon 
Jehin adds several valuable modern works to the repertory. 
René Comte-Offenbach directs the ballet representations in 
which figure the “Kermesse flamande” by Louis Ganne; 
“L’Inspiration” by Georges Lauweryns; “Espada” by Mas- 
sanet; and “Les Deux Pigeons” of André Messager. 


The Young Thibauds in America 


Two bright young lads, Masters Roger and Philippe 
Thibaud, sons of M. and Mme. Jacques Thibaud, have 
left Paris for New York and are now safely with their 
parents in New York. 


Captain Edmund Burke 


Recently one fine afternoon basking in the glorious sun- 
shine of the Champs-Elysées, I met our friend the baritone, 
now Captain Edmund eee fy te. SG. to G. CG. C,. 20 
Canadian Division, B. E. F.—just come to Paris on leave 
for a few moments as it were. Burke was looking the 
pink of perfection in health and complexion, simply 
“stunning” in military uniform. Surely in all his opera 
wardrobe he could not find a costume or uniform more 
becoming to his handsome face and manly figure than his 
soldier clothes of that day. The life of a soldier is doing 
him a world of good and, as he remarked: “I never have 
felt so well in all my life as at present.” Good luck to 
him. Comte pE De_mMA-HeEme. 


Warren Proctor Scores 
Second Minneapolis Success 





In his appearance with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, Warren Proctor, tenor of the Chicago Opera 
Association, received the following press comment: 


The soloist yesterday afternoon was Warren Proctor, a tenor, who 
possesses a voice of pleasing quality and sufficient power, and who 
sings with taste and unaffected sincerity. His programmed numbers 
yesterday were “All Hail Thou Dwelling,” an aria from Gounod’s 
“Faust,” most sympathetically sung, and Lohengrin’s narrative from 
the Wagner opera. This he gave with the dignity and restraint so 
much to be desired in this noble declamation. To the cordial applause 
he responded with two encores.—Minneapolis Tribune. 


the tenor soloist, strengthened the 


of Chicago, 
singing in the Philharmonic 


Warren Proctor, 
made by his 


favorable impression 
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“Messiah” concert of last Christmas, His voice is of much individual 
charm and his diction both in English and German quite clear. Mr. 
Proctor was most warmly received. —Minneapolis Journal. 





Warren Proctor, the tenor, who made such a favorable impres- 
sion two or three months ago, when he appeared here, essayed the 
famous aria from “Faust,” “Salve dimora,” and Lohengrin’s narra- 
tive from the opera of that title. Both of these arias require a lyric 
voice with something more than lyric volume and power, and Mr. 
Proctor’s voice has the necessary qualifications, with a quality that 
is decidedly pleasing. One might differ with this promising young 
artist regarding the interpretation of the “Faust” aria without 
doing him an injustice, for he sung it exceedingly well. 

In the Lohengrin music, Mr. Proctor again sang with exceedingly 
good taste. We venture the opinion that he will become 
one of our leading ‘tenors, for he has every physical requisite and 
an individuality of decided attractiveness.—Minneapolis Daily News. 


Gray and Lhevinne Help Red Cross 





“Democracy’s Call,” a song written by Mischa Lhevinne, 
has been recorded by a talking machine company and also 
accepted by the Wurlitzer Company for music rolls for 
player pianos. Mr. Lhevinne wrote this as “his bit” for the 
Red Cross, and now his “Heart of My Opal,” on its sec- 
ond edition, has been donated to the cause. The gross re- 
ceipts for the sale of this song the coming year are to go 
to the Red Cross. 

Mr. and Mrs, Lhevinne are doing quite a bit for the 
cause. It means that many hundreds of dollars have been 
turned over, beside much personal time and effort on their 
part. 


The Rothwells iianes Plans 


Walter Henry Rothwell and Elizabeth Rothwell-Wolff 
have taken a country place at Lyme, Conn., for the sum- 
mer. Mr. Rothwell will continue to meet his students and 
classes at the Rothwell New York studio, 545 West t1ith 
street, and voice students of Mme. Rothweli-Wolff will 
continue work with her at their summer home. 








McLellan Pupil Scores 


“Mr. Thomas, the visiting artist, made his first appear- 
ance in the aria, ‘Ah! Moon of My Delight,’ by Lehmann, 
and instantly won his audience with his wonderfully true 
and adequate tones, faithful and full interpretation, and 
masterful technic. He was called back to respond to an 
encore and sang ‘Inter Nos,’ by Alexander McF ‘adyen, and 
to many this number was the greatest triumph of his pro- 
gram. It presents unusual difficulties for a tenor, but he 
seemed perfectly able to master all of the requirements. 
In ‘Wind and Lyre,’ by Ware, his wonderful range had 
ample test, and he achieved what few tenors are able to 
do, especially in rendering the | ast passage, where it is nec- 
essary to sustain a measure in high B flat. Throughout his 
tone was full and vibrant with musical quality. Other 
numbers by Mr. Thomas, in which other qualities of his 
rare voice and high training were exemplified were the old 
Welsh song, ‘Ar Hyd Y Nos,’ ‘Life and Death,’ by Cole- 
ridge- Taylor, and the concluding number, which left the 
audience wanting more, ‘Over the Desert,’ by Kelly. Mr 
Thomas is a pupil of Eleanor McLellan, one of the most 
famous teachers in the country, who been the in- 
structor of several distinguished artists. He will be 
warmly welcomed when he returns to Morgantown to ap- 
pear in concert.” The foregoing is taken from the New 
Dominion of Morgantown, W. Va., where this gifted pupil 
of Miss McLellan appeared in recital. Another city which 
applauded Mr, Thomas’ singing was Farrell, Pa., where he 
was accorded a veritable ovation. 


he is 


Elizabeth Dickson’s Singing Liked in Scranton 


Elizabeth Dickson, contralto, sang rec ‘ntly at a Seran 
ton, Pa., concert in Liza Lehmann’s “Persian Garden.” Her 
rshese work in that and in a group comprising songs by 

Carpenter, Rummell, Georges and Artcoboucheff elicited 
unstinted praise from both public and press 
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EVENTS AT THE VON ENDE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Juniors, Seniors and Medalists in Various Concerts 


ine 4 the annual junior students’ concert of The von 
le School of Music, New York, took place at headquar- 
followed next night by the seniors, and on the next 


HERWEGH VON ENDE, 
Director, the Von Ende School of Music 


evening by artist-pupils in the annual concert, with award 
ing of medals 


Che juniors gave a program of eleven numbers, eight of 
which were for piano and three violin. Isidore Katz began 
with a Beethoven sonata, and Elizabeth Gold and Fannie 


Gottlieb followed, all being pupils of Miss Tetamo, playing 
with expression and good touch. James Ross and Elizabeth 
Waxo, violin pupils of Mr. Stoeving, did good work, little 
ss astonishing all by his steady tone; he is but 
ix years of age. Esther Fenster, Martha Lantner, Clarice 
Weill and Bernard Lewis, pupils of Mr. Goodman, played 
with nicety of touch and brilliancy various piano pieces by 
MacDowell, Bach, Daquin, Stojowski, Chopin and Liszt 
Samuel Frankel, violinist, pupil of Miss Collette, and Eli 
Miller, pianist, pupil of Mr. van den Burg, did themselves 
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ercdit with their solos. A good sized audience applauded 
all the music with appreciation. 


Senior Students’ Concert 


At the annual students’ concert of The von Ende School 
of Music, June 5, a program was presented by students of 
the various branches before the usual large and appreciative 
audience, 

Piano music formed a very important part of the miscel- 
laneous program. ‘Two pupils of Hans 
van den Burg, Alfred Stryker and Nich- 
olas Simonetti, played from memory, 
with technical perfection, the complex 
numbers selected, with evidence of fine 
schooling and musicianly understanding. 
Claire M. Conway, who studies with 
Marion Ransier, was heard in two highly 
descriptive pieces, played with imagina- 
tion and charming grace. Anis Fuleihan, 
in the Chopin scherzo in C sharp minor, 
ascended great heights, especially in finish 
of detail. She is a pupil of Alberto 
Jonas. Lawrence Goodman's — splendid 
pupil, Dorothy Congdon, was heard in 
Liszt’s rhapsody No. 12, the performance 
of which was remarkable in brilliancy of 
execution and interpretation. 

Two very gifted vocal artists who 
work with Adrienne Remenyi-von Ende 
were heard in several French arias. They 
were Bernice Miller and Mary U. Reber, 
and judging by the applause they sang 
into the sympathetic remembrance of all. 
Their general work was excellent, their 
tones well produced, and good diction 
was very interesting to note. a 

When reviewing the work of the violin 
department, one must speak in _superla- 
tives regarding the progressive influence 
of the school. Pupils of Paul Stoeving 
who played with artistic skill were Arline 
Turrell, Bessie Riesberg, Tibor von Ser- 
ley, John E. Klenner. All well merited 
the big applause they received. It was 
the playing of Bessie Riesberg in David's 
andante and scherzo capriccioso, how- 
ever, that earned resounding approbation. 
The wealth of tone, good bowing and 
developed technic that was noticed in 
the playing of some of the others was 
especially abundant in the calm assur- 
ance, repose and gentle manner of the 
last named pupil. Mary Bingham, who 
enjoys the distinction of study with Her- 
weeh von Ende, was heard in two very 
comprehensive sclections, which | were 
performed with qualities of superiority. 
Lucille Collette’s pupil, Samuel Katz, played the Mendels- 
sohn andante and finale with much credit. 


Annual Artist-Pupils’ Concert, and Presentation of 
Medals 


Nine numbers, piano, violin and vocal pieces, made up 
an interesting program June 6 at The von Ende School of 
Music. The program began with Sigmund Krumgold, who 
played a Chopin ballade with self possession and clearness. 
Mary U. Reber, soprano, followed, singing the Tschaikow- 
sky “Jean d’Arc” aria with brilliant voice; she sang as 
heautifully as she looked, which is saying much, Manolito 
Funes (gold medalist) is a musical youth, and played Schu- 
mann’s “Faschingsschwank” extremely well. Helen Vogel 
(gold medalist) played the andante and finale from the 
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Bruch violin concerto with warmth and dash. Ottilie Schil- 
lig sang with intensity of feeling songs by Saint-Saéns, 
1)’Albert, and Bibb’s “Rondel of Spring.” She has the pro- 
fessional style and a voice of dramatic expressiveness. 








ENTRANCE TO THE VON ENDE SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Henry Oberndorfer played Chopin pieces with poetical ap- 
preciation, speed (the G flat study) and clearness. Sergei 
Kotlarsky shone as usual, his violin talent being concen- 
trated in the Saint-Saéns rondo capriccioso, which he per- 
formed with immense vitality and brilliance. Ursula Mel- 
lish has a high and clear soprano voice, united with spon- 
taneous style; she sang songs by Godard, Strauss, Rach- 
maninoff and Brahms with finish. Eli Miller (silver med- 
alist) finished the program with piano pieces by Bach, 
Moszkowski and Debussy, playing with steadiness, very 
musically and finely developed technic, Following the mu- 
sic, Director Herwegh von Ende presented the medals to 
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pupils, the jury who awarded them, following a rigid hear- 
ing, being Alexander Lambert, Arthur Hartmann, William 
hee Hinshaw, Clement B. Shaw (Chicago) and Maurice 
‘isner, 

Piano Department—Gold medal, Manolito Funes, New 
York; silver medal, Eli Miller, New York; bronze medal, 
Anis Fuleihan, South Orange, N. J.; suecial honorable men- 
tion, Dorothy Congdon, El Paso, Texas; Lena Rothman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ~Singing department—Bronze medal, Floy 
Clements, Lonoke, Ark. Violin department—Gold medal, 
Helen Vogel, New York; silver medal, Mary Bingham, 
Joplin, Mo; bronze medal, Bessie Riesberg, Park Hill, 
N. Y. Theory department+-Silver medal, counterpoint, 
Lillian Rogers, Port Gibson, Miss.; bronze medal, advanced 
harmony, Lillian Rogers, Port Gibson, Miss.; bronze medal, 
elementary harmony, Irma Gerold Ruegg, New York. His- 
tory of music—Bronze medal, Lillian Rogers, Port Gibson, 
Miss, Literature and art—Bronze medal, Irma Gerold 
Ruegg. New York. Attendance—Bronze medal, Fannie 
Gottlieb, New York. 


Winton and Livingston Artists 





Charles Harrison, the tenor, has just returned to New 
York after his long trip as soloist with the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. The orchestral tour began in Grinnell, 
Ia, on April 9, though Mr. Harris was delayed by late trains 
going from the East and arrived for the second concert in 
Iowa, continuing with the orchestra to the end. The young 
tenor made.a favorable impression wherever he appeared, 
and the audiences were agreeably pleased with his work, 
calling upon him often for encores. 

Sybil Vane, the young Welsh soprano, so it is said, is 
about to extend her field of artistic work by embracing the 
profession of authoress, in addition to that of being a very 
successful soprano, a profession which has long been hers. 
There will be much interest in Miss Vane’s first efforts, the 
appearance of which is looked for before long. 


Espero for Comic Opera | 





Sidonie Espero (formerly Sidonie Spiro), a New York 
concert singer, was engaged last week to support Alice 
Nielsen in the Friml operetta, “Kitty Darling,” to be pro- 
duced early next season. 
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SPRINGFIELD BENEFACTOR 


FATALLY INJURED 


Henry Gardner Chapin in Automobile Accident Memo- 


rial Day—First Official Municipal Organist 
Appointed—Notes 


Springfield, Mass., June 5, 1917. 

Under wholly normal conditions the music season here 
would close with the annual Music Festival, so recently 
reported in the MusicAL Courter. But a number of 
remarkable musical events have happened within the past 
ten days. Most important of these is the tragedy of 
Memorial Day and its attendant musical consequences. 

The man to whom this city is most indebted for her 
— municipal organ, Henry Gardner Chapin, was 
fatally injured in an automobile accident less than a week 
ago. Mr. Chapin’s best and most characteristic portrait 
appeared in the Mus:cat Courier in the group published 
last year after the national convention of organists here, 
in the front rank of those most active in carrying it 
forward. Himself an organist, he was arranging with 
great enthusiasm for the opening of the first series of 
municipal organ concerts, given before a large audience 
here tonight by Charles M. Courboin. On Saturday last, 
the day of the funeral, Mrs. Chapin notified the other 
members of the organ committee of which Mr, Chapin 
was the most active member that she wished the series to 
open as originally planned; that the program, as it stood 
approved by Mr. Chapin himself, should not be altered in 
the least, and that she and their two children, Catharine 
and Russell Chapin, desired to bear the expense of the 
entire series of twenty concerts, beginning Juhe 5, 1917, 
the same to be free to the people as a memorial to Mr. 
Chapin. Thus it has come about, at the eleventh hour, 
that the series becomes known as the “Henry Gardner 
Chapin Memorial Organ Concerts,” and the large sum 
already subscribed for the season was promptly refunded. 


The Municipal Organist’s Recital 

In spite of stormy weather a big audience greeted Mr. 
Courboin tonight. He was at his best, and his mastery of 
all the intricacies of the instrument was apparent through- 
out. Mr. Chapin’s especial delight was Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria” and Mr. Courboin played it so magnificently, mak- 
ing it his particular tribute to his deceased friend, that it 
was repeated, as were many of the others on the program. 
His playing of the superb Mendelssohn C minor sonata, 
No. 2, balanced the Mendelssohn “March of the Priests,” 
with which the concert’s second half came to a close, and 
in between was a varied and delightful series of contrasts. 
As is his habit, Mr. Courboin’s twenty numbers were 
played without notes. In the course of the program the 
audience rose and remained standing while the American, 
Belgian and French national anthems were played. In 
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addition to repeating many of his best liked numbers, Mr. 
Courboin followed his usual excellent plan of personally 
announcing his special encores, one of these, a gavotte by 
Silas, being especially pleasing. he next concert in the 
Chapin series comes Wednesday evening, June 20, Begin- 
ning with September 5, the dates of the other Courboin 
concerts will be: 1917---September 19, October 3 and 24, 
November 7 and 22, December 11; 1918—January 6 and 23, 
February 6 and 20, March 13 and 2 a>, April to and 24, May 
§ and 22, with an additional request program date to be 
announced later. Mr. Courboin is the first official munici- 
pal organist the city has had. 


“It Happened in Nordland” 

Our local musical colony has been for some time greatly 
interested in the production of “It Happened in Nordland,” 
under direction of William aay and to the skill and 
unusual conducting ability of the latter is due the success 
of three performances by local talent this week in the 
Court Square Theatre. The bright Herbert play was given 
under the auspices of Home City Council, Knights of 
Columbus. The chief female character was taken by Sadie 
& Donoghue, who sang as well as she acted, which is 
saying much. Her pronounced success musically was 
shared by Pauline Lanareed as Parthenia. Charles F. 
O’Connell and James E. Gallagher, respectively as Hubert 
and Baron Sparta, gave their lines in a very professional 
way, and to do this was, of course, entirely adequate mus 
ically, since in a Victor Herbert opera so much depends 
upon the music. Leonora Markley, Thomas J. Moran and 
Philip O'Neil, all well known in local musical matters, con- 
tributed much to the list of individual successes. 

Notes 

May Peterson, who sang here so effectively in one of 
the winter season Sunday afternoon concerts, came up 
from New York especially for last Saturday’s funeral 
service for Henry Gardner Chapin, singing “Lead, Kindly 
Light” and “For All Thy Saints.” Had the funeral been 
held in church or Auditorium instead of at the home, 
Mr. Courboin’s offer to serve as organist for it would 
also have been accepted. E 


GILBERTE’S EXTENDED 
TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR ENDS 


Tour Embraces All the States of the Union—Appear- 
ances With Gluck, Jomelli, Bridewell and Others 





Hallett Gilberté, composer, pianist, tenor and accompan- 
ist, well deserves the long rest he will now take at his 
summer home, “Melody Manse,” Lincolnville Beach, Me., 
whither he went last week. The present writer found him 





HALLETT GILBERTE, 


Composer, tenor, pianist. 


at ‘his New York hotel, full of the good humor generated 
by success, by the satisfaction which comes from having 
done the right thing well. 

“J had a wonderful tour,” said he, “during which at least 
a quarter of a million people heard my music. By way of 
Canada we went to Winnipeg (where I ran across Francis 
Fischer Powers, who is highly successful there), Calgary, 
Victoria, etc. I was entertained in various cities by musi 
cal clubs, private personages and others, and had a royal 
good time. We visited the beautiful Modjeska ranch in 
Los Angeles, and I ran across the former New York con- 
tralto, Katherine Fiske, out there. The Gamut | and Up- 
lifters Club of that booming city entertained me.’ 

Throughout the West he gave recitals in co-operation 
with Mrs. Gilberté, whose readings are well known. One 
of the big popular successes was his song, “Two Roses,” 
although “Phyllis” was also much liked and re-demanded. 
Carrie Bridewell sang his “Evening Song” at the Birming 
ham festival, and Marie Stapleton Murray also sang sev 
eral songs. Harriet McConnell will sing songs of his at 
the coming Lockport musical convention. “The Devil's 
Love Song” is his last, and Louis Graveure is singing it. 
Florence Otis made a big hit in Washington, D. C., when, 
appearing on a program with the President, she sang 
Gilberté’s waltz song, “Moonlight and Starlight,” with 
Claude Warford at the piano. During the big tour readers 


of the Musica, Courter have been well informed of Mr. 
Gilberté’s success, and a book full of press notices empha- 
sizes this, giving him something to pore over during his 
moments of summer leisure. 
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Alchin’s “Applied Harmony” 





\ remarkable book is Carolyn A, Alchin’s “Applied Har- 
mony,” remarkable because of its breadth of purpose and 
because of the extreme simplicity with which it presents 
even the most difficult tendencies of modern composition. 
What the book is is fairly well summed up in the following 
paragraph with which the foreword opens: “The purpose 
of this book is to provide a course of study that will be 
simple, direct, and from the outset insure a musical under- 
standing and mastery of the material of music; a course 
that will teach the nature of music, and through that lesson 
the burden of rules and their long train of exceptions; 
a course that will cultivate the imagination with the tech- 
nical development. ‘ 

Evidently a work of this nature is what all students and 
teachers of harmony and composition desire. It is no less, 
evidently, iconoclastic, in that it turns aside from the ortho- 
dox method of telling the student to do things because 
the greatest masters did them without’ seeking for 
a deeper reason. Miss Alchin tabulates very skill- 
fully what the great masters have done, and _ then 
goes down to seek for that deep reason in nature 
which is the cause which led these great masters 
to iollow certain channels in preference to others. 
It is impossible to forget or to misunderstand or misjudge 
a rule when its fundamental nature is thoroughly under- 
stood, and it is this understanding that is taught in this 
work. Miss Alchin begins this fundamental explanation of 
natural laws with the notes of the scale in their relation- 
ship with each other, and shows that the natural resolution 
of these notes when used in combination so as to form 
chords depends always on these fundamental laws. This is, 
so far as the writer knows, an entirely new point of view. 
Ceitainly it possesses the greatest possible value as being 
an infallible guide to the student in practical composition, 
and it also clarifies matters that are, to the average student, 
replete with difficulties. Especially is the matter of memory 
enormously simplified. Instead of a long series of rules 
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to cover all sorts of different cases a single rule, based on 
a simple principle, covers adequately all cases. 

The same plan, enlarged and extended, is carried out 
throughout the work, and will be found of great usefulness 
even to the advanced composer who desires a better un- 
derstanding of the ways of modernism, the whole-tone 
scale, the various new chords and progressions, and all of 
the other inventions of the modern school, all of which 
scems simple enough when explained on the principles of 
fundamental tone relationships, as is done in this book. 

An additional notice of the work will be made in a later 
issue, 


Elsie Ly6n to Spend Summer j in Ohio 


Elsie Lyén has closed her st studio in Carnegie Hall for 
the summer and hied herself away to Newark, Ohio, 
where she will spend the months with her parents. Her 
busy New York season was capped by a severe attack of 
the measles, which by the way seems to be the fashionable 
ailment this season for musicians. At any rate, Miss 
Lydn had a good case and recovered only in sufficient time 
to leave New York on schedule. During the summer 
months the singer will fill a number of Southern engage- 
ments and the rest of the time will be spent in working up 
new programs and in making records. 


Harold Henry Engaged for Chicago Symphony 





Among the roster of soloists for next season with the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, the name of Harold Henry 
will give pleasure to the many who believe in recognition 
for the American artist, especially when it has been won 
by merit and artistic worth. By his sincerity of purpose 
and genuine musical gifts, Mr. Henry has honestly earned 
his engagement with one of the foremost orchestras of this 
country and is entitled to take his place among the leading 
artists of the musical world, 





Enter the Contemporary Ladies Quartet 


At a recent meeting of the Forest Hill Literary Society, 
of Newark, N. J., the Contemporary Ladies’ Quartet, 
under the direction of Lillian Jeffreys Petri, made its 
debut before a discriminating audience. This organization 
which consists of Florence Robrecht, first soprano; Mrs. 
George J. Kirwan, second soprano; Mrs. Henry G, Eli, 
first contralto, and Mrs. George J. Baney, second contralto, 
shows the results of the excellent training which has been 
given by Mrs. Petri. The voices blend with unusually fine 
effect, and there is a technical assurance and a tonal beauty 
which is all too rare among recently formed organizations. 
The program included Schubert's “Serenade,” a Bavarian 
folksong called “Cuckoo,” Bartlett’s “A Dream,” Stair’s 
“Ojalax,” Nevin’'s 
song, “Love's Benediction,” 


“Mighty Lak a Rose,” the Irish folk- 
Rogers’ 


Foster's 


“Two Clocks,” 





“My Old Kentucky Home,” Jamison’s “Dream Maker,” 

Harris’ “Morning,” and as an encore number they gave 
Mrs. Petri’s clever setting of “Indian Summer” from the 
“Jersey Jingles” of Leonard H. Robbins, a member of the 
Forest Hill Literary Society. Miss Robrecht and Mrs. Eli 
sang Goring-Thomas’ “Sunset” and Hildach’s “The 
Passage Bird’s Farewell” was equally well interpreted by 
Mrs. Kirwan and Mrs. Baney. 

Max Gegna, the gifted cellist, assisted the quartet, play- 
ing Kalinnikoff’ s “Chanson Triste,” the Bach air, the ber- 
ceuse from “Jocelyn,” the second movement from the 
Goltermann concerto in A minor, Becker’s “Minuetto,” 
Klengel’s “Cradle Song,’ Drigo’s “Serenade” and Popper’s 

Seautiful Day.” <A tone of exquisite beauty, splendid 
atest and genuinely artistic interpretation marked 
his playing. 

Special praise is due Mrs. Petri for the splendid accom- 
paniments which she played during the evening. 


THE CONTEMPORARY LADIES QUARTET. 


Standing: Florence e Robrecht, first soprano (left), and Mrs. George J. Kirwan, second soprano. 
Ilenry G, Eli, first ‘contralto; Lillian Jeffreys Petri, coach, and Mrs, George W. 


- 


Seated (left to right): Mrs. 
laney, second contralto. 
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REFLECTIONS FOR 


SERIOUS PIANO STUDENTS 


By Sidney Silber, Head of the Piano Department, the 
University School of Music, Lincoln, Neb. 





Leschetizky was wont to say that a pianistically gifted 
jew. if he applied himself, would become an artist of more 
than ordinary attainments; if he were a Slav and had been 
a child prodigy, there was absolutely no doubt of his be- 
coming a truly great artist. Here, 
then, is the recipe for pianistic 
greatness. There are exceptions, 
naturally, which only prove the 
rule. 


Life implies struggle and con- 


flict. He lives most who has 
struggled most. Mechanical re- 
producing devices may in time 


eliminate mediocrity, but even the 
most perfect machine will never 
eliminate the great living artist. 
For one reason, if for no other, 
a machine is not a creative age 
nism, while a great artist, i 

Most so called critics are only 
crickets—chirpers and _ repeaters 
of the “dope” of clever advance 
press agents. 

Just as one cannot have expect- 
ed an actor to have lived actually 

the lives of the characters which he portrays, so the 

great artist cannot be expected to have experienced all the 
emotions which he expresses. This explains, in part, why 
an artist of an unsympathetic personality in social inter- 
course often may be most sympathetic in his art. Nor can 
one judge the “goodness” or morality of an artist by his 
art. Art and morals have little in common. Art, per se, is 

a perfectly non-moral thing. 

Why is a sporting editor of a daily newspaper worth 
more to the business management than a music editor ? 
Simply because the public is interested in sporting “dope” 
and is willing to buy extras. Not until the public is will- 
ing to buy music extras will the editor and critics of the 
music department gain in dignity and ability. As far as 
“dope” is setimoaesd we now have an overabundance of it 
in our music columns, but, fortunately, it has little com- 
mercial value. 

While all American schools of music cannot conscien- 
tionsly offer instruction in the art of interpretation, they 
can, for the greater part, guarantee to prepare seriously 
serious students for the pedagogical profession, in which 
there is always a dearth of truly competent persons. 

Despite the countless serious and gifted piano stude nts 
(of whom large nunibers develop into mere “piano players”), 
the world is always ready—yes, even desirous—to listen to 
“oianists’— that is, artists whose musical expressions are 
the revelations of universality of thought and feeling. 

The differences among great artists are obviously the 
sane as the differences among men generally—differences 
in mental, emotional and spiritual calibre. Just as some 
men’s sympathies embrace such small units as city, county, 
State—there are others whose sympathies reach through- 
out an entire nation—others again have international sym- 
pathies, and still another group—a very select band—have 
universal sympathies. 

Here is a real test of interpretative ability: 
the bars, ail dynamic and agogic signs; indicate merely tonal 
lengths, tonality and time signature. If one can make music 
that “gets across” under such conditions, he is an inter- 
preter 

If a music review cannot get beyond a discussion of an 
artist’s technical equipment, it is a sure indication that he 
is without a message, or the reviewer is incompetent. Who 
is to decide which is which and who is who? 

The standpatter interpreter, the slave of so called tradi- 
tion, the conventional musician, will never gain the plaudits 
of people who in their own social intercourse represent 
this type of mind. They are, strangely enough, forever 
yearning for the exotic, the radical, the revolutionist, the 
iconoclast. In this relation it is true that like repels, unlike 
attracts. . 

It is possible for students to waste their best feelings on 
wrong notes; but if the average of marksmanship be low, 
it were better to abstain from public appearance. Only a 
Rubinstein could, according to report, play many wrong 
notes which to his hearers sounded correctly. Are you a 
Rubinstein ? 
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The professional critic with a mission should be a per- 
son who is able to measure art and artists according to 
their inherent worth. To do this adequately he must not 
insist on using only existing standards of measurement. 
In fact, if he be a true critic, he will have the ability to 
proclaim a composer’s or an artist's worth long before it 
is known to large numbers of people. 

One of the great tragedies of life results when a human 
soul fails to be thrilled by great art in any of its manifes- 
tations and its pees: | is not even conscious of his loss. 


Chicago Praise for r Rose Lutiger Gannon 
When Rose Lutiger Gannon, the prominent Chicago con- 
tralto, gave her annual recital there in March, she was 
acclaimed by public and press alike. Her success was un- 
qualified, as is usual when Mrs, Gannon sings, for she is 
one of the few contraltos whose beautiful voice and bril- 
liant interpretations win her listeners from the start. What 
the Chicago critics had to say of this charming contralto’s 
work follows: 
WwW ARM, MELLOW 
Mrs. Gannon's contralto is of a warm, mellow quality and con 
trols a variety of expression. All her numbers were handled with 
refinement of diction and charm of interpretation. She is a discrim 
inate program maker.—Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, 
March 22, 1917. 


CONTRALTO. 


Gannon’s rich voice and the 


Mrs. ‘musical feeling which she puts 
into it lent admirable distinction and enthusiasm to her songs 
Felix Borowski, Record-Herald, March 22, 1917. 

Mrs. Gannon sang in the manner that has made her known as 
one of the ablest of performers in oratorio available in Chicago 
Experience has taught her the art of putting significance into 
changes of volume and intonation, and has equipped her well for 
the concert stage either in declamation of oratorio or in the dif 
ferent types of music that her program presented.—Stanley K. 
Faye, Chicago Daily News, March 22, 1917. 





BRILLIANT IN PERFORMANCE AND SYMPATHETIC IN 
FEEL 


ING. 


Mrs. Gannon, both by voice and art, is one of Chicago's best sing 





ers and her lovely rich voice had excellent opportunity herein 
Edward C. Moore, Chicago Journal, March 22, 1917. 
Rimini “a Complete Artist” 
Giacomo Rimini, operatic baritone, was born in 1888 at 


Verona, Italy. He pursued his musical studies there, mak- 
ing his first debut in 1911, at Sassari, Italy. He was in- 
stantaneously successful and went immediately to the lead- 


ing theaters of Italy, such as the Communale of Trieste, 
Costanzi, Rome; San Carlo, Naples; Massimo, Palermo; 
La Fenice, Venice; Regio, Turin; and the Carlo Felice, 
Genoa. 


Later, he went to Stockholm, upon the occasion of the 
crowning of his majesty the King of Sweden, with the 
King and Queen of Italy as a guest of honor, where he 


sang at the Teatro Reale. 
Elysées, Paris 

Three times he has visited South America, first at Bueno 
Aires, where he sang at the Colon; then at the Municipale, 
Rio Janeiro, 

Last year he was engaged with the Chicago Opera Asso 


He then went to the Champs 


ciation, and sang at the Auditorium of Chicago. Rx 
engagement for many years to come has resulted 

His repertoire contains fifty or more operatic baritone 
roles. He is well known for his beautiful interpretation 
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GOTHAM GOSSIP 


Mehan Studio Pupil’s Success—Weiner Pupils 
Play—Francis Stuart for Los Angeles—Clark- 
Seeley “Enoch Arden”—New Honors for 
Bogert — Hoffmann Pupils Heard — 
Capouilliez in Boston—The Nichols’ 
Summer Term — Grace Anderson 
Notices—Ware Registration Day 
Concert—Edward G. Powell in 
Selma—Notes 





Mehan pupils are prominent everywhere. Recently Wil- 
liam Gordon Reed, Jr., sang in Memphis, Tenn., and of him 
the Memphis News said as follows: 

William Gordon Reed, Jr., baritone, who will sing in an “after- 
noon of song” to be given by his mother, is a pupil of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dennis Mehan, of Carnegie Hall, New York, among 
the foremost voice developers in America. Mr. Mehan’s guidance 
in pure tone production is most valuable, and as he never resorts 
to forcing the voice for effects, the tone is always musical and the 
ear is cultivated to listen for tone. Mrs. Mehan is a most able and 
gifted assistant to her husband, and they have many artist pupils 
before the public today. Mr. Reed has been studying with the 
Mehans for two years, and is promised a brilliant career by them. 


Mr. Reed possesses a voice of rare beauty, and an abundance of 
temperament, surprising in one twenty-one years of age. Having 
been born in Memphis, it gives him pleasure to start his profes- 


sional efforts here. Mr. Reed will leave soon for New York to offer 
his services to his country. 


Weiner Pupils Play 


Lazar S. Weiner, the Russian pianist and teacher, gave a 
very successful pupils’ recital in Carnegie Chamber of Mu- 
sic Hall last week. Seven of his pupils, Misses Lerbowitz, 
Dressler, Winograd, Schwartz, Kamerman, London and 
Mirell, played excellently and showed that they have been 
well taught. William Mirell, nine years of age, showed ex- 
ceptional talent. Many flowers were given to the pianists. 
Miss D. Spinner, pupil of L. S. Samoiloff, sang with great 
art. The public which filled the hall applauded her warmly. 
Mr. Smith, violinist, played Mr. Weiner’s compositions, the 
“Elegie” and gavotte, with especially nice tone and expres- 
Mr. Weiner closed the program by playing his own 


sion, 
The audience gave him an ovation. 


fantasie in three parts. 


Francis Stuart for Los Angeles 


Francis Stuart, the well knowh singing master of Car- 
negie Hall, left for Los Angeles, Cal., last week. He will 
have a summer term for singers there, where he is well 
known, having originally come to New York from Cali- 
fornia. William Bonner, tenor, one of his best artist-pu- 
pils, appeared twice on a program given in Flushing, L. IL, 
June 1. Mr. Bonner, who is solo tenor at Rutgers Pres- 
byterian Church, New York, gave three encores following 
his group of songs. One of his specialties is “Irish Songs.” 


Clark-Seeley “Enoch Arden” 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley, the well known vocal teacher, 
conductor and coach, recently played Strauss’ music, “Enoch 
Arden,” and Grace Gayler Clark read it for the Century 
Theatre Club Benefit American Red Cross. One who was 
there said, “Miss Seeley played the music finely.” 


New Honors for Bogert 


Walter L. Bogert has secured for the Niagara Falls ses- 
ion of the New York State Music Teachers, June 26, 
Adele Laeis Baldwin, who will speak on “Diction,” pre- 
senting her new charts illustrating the various sounds in 
modern languages; George Chadwick Stock, of New Ha- 
ven, who will give a paper on “The Utterance of Speech in 
Song,” and May Laird Brown, of New York, who will pre- 
sent a paper on “The Interference of the Tongue in Voice 
Production.” The subject of the round table discussion 
will be “The Jaw, the Tongue, and the Open Throat.” 

Mr. Bogert recently has been elected vice-president and 
member of board of managers of the Barnard Club of 
New York City, where he has been chairman of the music 
committee for the past three years; he also hasbeen made 
a member of the program committee of the National Round 
Table for the Improvement of Speech. At the last meeting 
May 11, by invitation, he spoke on the subject from the 
standpoint of the teacher of singing. He also gave his ex- 
ercises for the relaxation of jaw and tongue at the Van- 
derbilt Clinic, May 12, and was elected, a member of the 
committee on American speech of the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

He ceases teaching from June 16 until October 1. He 
has’ also booked an engagement for November § to give a 
lecture-recital of folksongs for the Washington (D. C.) 
Society of the Fine Arts. 


Hoffmann Pupils Heard 


Several pupils of Lisbet Hoffmann, the New York pianist, 
took part in the closing entertainments of the Walker 
School, Lakewood, N. J., during the past month. May 5 
the dramatic club gave a play, and the accompanying music 
was provided by a number of violin students, with the as- 
sistance of a cellist, Miss Hoffmann at the Piano. May 6 
two of her advanced pupils played at a musicale, and May 
20. at the final school concert, eight more had places on the 
program, one of whom was Angela Gorman, who sang a 
number of Indian songs. She is a member of the Osage 
Tribe, of Oklahoma, and is an accomplished musician, At 
the final lecture by Maurice Halperson on Liszt, Miss Hoff- 
mani: supplied the musical illustrations. : ; 

Helen D. Erskine is Miss Hoffmann’s assistant at this 
school, giving some piano lessons and training the chorus. 
Miss Erskine is a pupil of Elizabeth K. Patterson. 


Ware Registration Day Concert 


The Musical Art Society of Long Island, cooperating 
with the Home Defense Committee, gave a_concert of Har- 
riet Ware’s compositions in the Garden City Hotel. Her 
one act opera, “Undine,” was performed, when a chorus 
from the Chaminade Singing Society of Brooklyn and the 
following soloists shared in the work: Mary Jordan, con- 
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tralto; Florence Martin, soprano; John Barnes Wells, 
tenor, and Harriet Ware-Krumbhaar, composer. 

A pastel picture for the cover of the program was made, 
valued at $800, and was drawn by lot at the close of the 
concert. 


Capouilliez in Boston 


F. Reed Capouillez spent a portion of the recent holiday 
weck in and near Boston, where his beautiful baritone voice 
was heard in public and private circles. He sang at Bev- 
erly Farms, also in Southbury, Conn., at the residence of 
Adelaide Meyer; in both places he met with exceedingly 
gratifying success during the singing of a dozen songs. 


The Nichols’ Summer Term 


Mr, and Mrs. J. W. Nichols, tenor and pianist, will spend 
the summer as usual at the University of Vermont Sum- 
mer School, Burlington, Vt. “Burlington, Vt., is the most 
beautiful place in the world,” says William Dean Howells. 
Free scholarships, both vocal and instrumental, will be 
given by various members of the faculty of this summer 
school. The session is from July 9 to August 18. 


Grace Anderson Notices 


Grace Anderson, accompanist and coach, has had a busy 
season. She originated the “Accompaniste Recital” and in 
connection with this it is well to reprint a notice from the 
MusicaL Courter of February 14, 1912: 

Grace Anderson is a specialist in accompaniments, and her clien- 
tele is numerous. The idea of giving an “accompanist-recital” is 
somewhat original, yet it deserves commendation inasmuch as it 
attracts attention to an art which deserves more attention than 
hitherto has been bestowed upon it. 


Edward G. Powell in Selma 


Edward G. Powell, former bass soloist of the Central 
Baptist Church, presented Mendelssohn’s “Saint Paul” in 
Selma, Ala., May 21. Two local papers praise the perform- 
ance highly and the work of the tenor, A. M. McKinley, 
was particularly praised. His voice has been developed by 
Mr. Powell. 


Notes 


Carlos N. Sanchez gave a vocal recital at Choralcelo Hall 
June 8, a long program of solos, duets, etc., being per- 
formed. 

Ralph H. Mazziotta was the musical director at a grand 
concert benefit, Mount Vernon branch of the Red Cross, 
June 3. The artists on this program were: Lusia D’Ar- 
clee, Margherite Hazzard, sopranos; Bianca del Vecchio, 
pianist; Giuseppe Interrante, baritone; Giovanni Martinelli, 
tenor; Giuseppe Battistini, baritone. 

Rosina Norman, daughter of the vocal teacher, Julian 
Norman, was married at her father’s studio, Metropolitan 
Opera House, June 2, to John Robert Randall. Both were 
fellow students at Wadleigh High School. Following a 
breakfast at Hotel Astor, the young couple went to Atlantic 
City for a two weeks’ honeymoon. They will reside at 500 
West 140th street, 

C. Versal Chamberlain, tenor, who spent last winter in 
New York City, is at present in Magog, Quebec, where he 
is busy settling an estate. 


French Organist Congratulates Guilmant 
Organ School Graduate on His Playing 





On June 4, 5 and 6 organ recitals were given at the Wan- 
amaker auditorium, New York, by Willard Irving Nevins, 
post graduate of the Guilmant Organ School, Dr. William 
C. Carl, director, under the auspices of the school. Mrs. 
Hubert Heilmann, soprano; Ellen Isabel Marshall, con- 
tralto, and Maurice Boulgach, tenor, assisted. ¥ 

Jn connection with the program June 5 Joseph Bonnet 
was present and congratulated Mr. Nevins for the manner 
in which he played the Bonnet compositions, the “Caprice 
Hércique,” “Elves,” “Romance sans Paroles,” and “Varia- 
tions de Concert.” 

In accordance with the custom of Guilmant Organ School 
graduates, the playing was of particular merit and reflected 
the fine tuition of the school. 
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Critic Compares Minna Kaufmann’s Art 
and Voice With Celebrated Singers 





In the headline referring to the recent recital given in 
Binghamton, N. Y., by Minna Kaufmann, the soprano, 
and Anna Suszczynska, pianist, the critic of the Bing- 
hamton Republican-Herald stated: “Soprano has a strong, 
pleasing voice.” In the body of the review, the critic 
said: “Madame Kaufmann was at her best in the aria 
from Verdi’s ‘La Traviata.” Continuing, the reviewer 
added: “Her high notes are clear and steady. The aria 
gave her the chance to do her finest work. Her conclud- 
ing group of songs, among which were the familiar ‘One 
Golden Day’ by Fay Foster, ‘Yesterday and Today’ by 
Charles Gilbert Spross, and ‘Down in the Forest’ by 
Landon Ronald, were sung probably as pleasingly as they 
have been by any of the better known artists who have 
rendered them here recently. As an encore she sang the 
old standby, ‘Will o’ the Wisp’ by Mr. Spross. As a 
whole the concert was a most creditable offering.” 

The other numbers on Mme. Kaufmann's program in- 
cluded Lieder by Brahms, Richard Strauss, Hugo Wolf, 
and songs by Claude Debussy, Rinaldo Hahn, Emile 
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MINNA KAUFMANN. 


Pessard, Frank la Forge and Anna Suszczynska. The 
concert took place in the large auditorium of the Bing- 
hamton High School, Thursday evening, May 24. Ruth 
Emerson played Mme. Kaufmann’s accompaniments. 

Friday, May 25, Mme. Kaufmann, assisted by Ruth 
Emerson, pianist, gave a concert at the Citizens’ Opera 
House in Oxford, N. Y., for the benefit of the Red Cross. 
The theater was sold out. Delegations from Norwich, 
Greene and other towns in the vicinity attended. Mme. 
Kaufmann sang five groups of songs and arias in four 
languages, and was received with enthusiasm. The day 
following the Oxford concert several receptions were 
held for the singer. 

Thursday evening, May 17, Mme. Kaufmann sang at 
Memorial Hall, Pittsburgh, at a great war benefit. Her 
singing of “The Star Spangled Banner” was featured at 
each concert. 

Mme. Kaufmann recently refused a summer engage- 
ment from a manager in Pennsylvania because the offer 
conflicted with her professional plans for next season, 
when the singer is to make a tour through Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania. 


Myers Pupils Please 





I. Kay Myers, who is known to the musical public as a 
baritone of splendid attainments, may also claim distinc- 
tion as a pedagogue. On Thursday evening, May 24, a 
number of his advanced pupils gave an interesting pro- 
gram at Moose Temple Auditorium, Pittsburgh, assisted 











Pictures of 


Rafael Joseffy 
For Sale 


Photographs of Rafael Joseffy, two 
sizes ($3 and $5) taken two weeks 
before the great artist’s death. 

Also plaster casts of Joseffy’s hand 
for sale. Apply to Helen Joseffy, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 














MUSICAL COURIER 


by the Gounod Choral Society and by Esther Prugh 
Wright, accompanist. The program was as follows: 
“Soldiers’ Chorus” from “Faust” (Gounod), Gounod 
Choral Society; “Sunbeams” (Ronald), Rhea Northrop 
Sommerfeld, soprano; “Invictus” (Huhn), B. Franklin 
Eaches, basso; “Life” (Blumenthal), Mrs. George R. 
Fisher, contralto; “An Evening Love Song” (Chipman), 
Raymond Ablett. tenor; Hungarian rhapsody, No. 15 
(Liszt), Marion Pettee, pianist; “Vulcan’s Song” (Gou- 
nod), Ashley H. Brockett, baritone; “One Fine Day” 
(Puccini), Caroline Robbins, soprano; “A Tear, a Kiss, 
a Smile” (Motzan), Elmer Ablett, tenor; “Morning” 
(Speaks) and “When the Roses Bloom” (Reichardt), Ida 
Schurr, contralto; “Wolfgof the Bowman” (Nelson), 
Percy Dorrington, baritone; “The Star” (Rogers) and 
“Mighty Lak’ a Rose” (Nevin), Nancy Gray Moon, 
soprano; “Light as Air” from “Faust” (Gounod), Gounod 
Choral Society. And in response to a special request, 
Mr. Myers added greatly to the program with his singing 
of Telma’s “Adoration.” 


Mme. Barrientos Has Arrived in Buenos Aires 





Maria Barrientos, well known prima donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company who left New York with 
Caruso for Buenos Aires, has now arrived in the South 
American metropolis. 

She will make her debut at the Teatro de Colon in the 
leading role of “Dinorah” and while there will also create 
the leading role in “El Abanico” (“The Fan”), a comic 
opera in three acts with a Spanish libretto by E. Marquina 
and music by Amedeo Vives. The action takes place in 
Spain about 183°. 


Dittler to Give Summer Course in Atlanta 





Herbert Dittler, violinist, who has been very successful 
as soloist and teacher both in the United States and in 
Europe, has decided to give a special summer course in 
Atlanta, Ga., beginning July i. This decision is the result 
of numerous requests from students in that part of the 





HERBERT DITTLER. 


South, where his reputation is well established. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Dittler was born in Atlanta and 
made his first public appearance there at the age of six at 
a benefit concert for the yellow fever victims of Mobile, 
Ala. Mr. Dittler played frequently in Atlanta with great 
success. His last appearance there was before an 
audience of 5,000 persons at the Auditorium, where the 
Metropolitan Opera Company holds its yearly season. 

Mr. Dittler has been associated with his former teacher, 
Theodore Spiering, as his first assistant in New York. 

He also has achieved splendid results as conductor of 
the Columbia and Princeton University Orchestras. 

Mr. Dittler will remain at his New York studio, 435 
West 119th street, urtil July 1. 


Emma Roderick to Summer at New Milford 


Emma Roderick, the New York vocal teacher, will leave 
the metropolis July 15 for her summer home in New Mil- 
ford, Conn., where she will spend two months. Because 
of the demand for her time in a pedagogical way, it will be 
impossible for her to remain away for a longer period, and 
on September 15 she will resume her teaching in New York. 
Margaret Du Bois, contralto, one of Mme. Roderick’s artist- 
pupils, has been engaged as soloist with one of the leading 
choirs of Brooklyn. Another pupil, Gladys Hedberg, so- 
prano, recently accepted the position as soloist with the 
Congregational Church of Waterbury, Conn., the largest in 
that city. 


Aschenfelder Studio Notes 





The eighth and final concert of the season by pupils of 
Louis Aschenfelder was held in the Aschenfelder studios, 
161 West Seventy-first street, New York, on Monday 
evening, June 4. An elaborate program made up of vocal 
and piano solos, duets and quartets was well received by a 
large audience. The applause was generous. A reception 
and dance followed the program. The Aschenfelder 
studios will remain open during the summer. 
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as the unfolding of a bud or a 
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ed with the development of taste 
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a part of the esthetic aspirations 
of the people; each year a larger 
factor in the higher life until now 
it belongs to the warp and woof 
of American society. The logical 
sequence of persistent, ideal en- 
deavor has made it the type of sur- 
passing art in piano construction 
and has advanced its prestige to 
that point where the STEIN- 
WAY piano is a vital and domi- 
nating force in the musical life of 


the country. 


Steinway Grands from $825 
upward 


Steinway Uprights from $550 
upward 


Sold on convenient payments 


Other Pianos taken in exchange 














STEINWAY & SONS 


Steinway Hall 


107-109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
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DAVID BISPHAM 
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Personal Representative: KINCSBERY FOSTER, 25 West 420d St., New York 


EVELYN STARR 
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Management: Hugo Boucek, 30 West 36th St, New York 


CHARLES HENRI de la PLATE 
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341 Blanchard Building, Los Angeles 
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RETURN IN AUTUMN 
Address: Australia Hotel, Sydney, N. S. W., Australia 
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PRIMA DONNA COLORATURA 
Chicago Grand Opera 
Personal Management: DANIEL MAYER, 1005 Times Bidg., N. Y. 
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Booking Season 1917-18 
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Becker Pupil Interests Los Angeles 
Lovers of Piano Music 





Nellie May Bowen, a young pianist of more than usual 
promise, was presented in recital by her teacher, Thilo 
Becker, on May 25, at the Little Theater, Los An eles. Her 
program included the “Etudes Symphoniques,” Schumann ; 
a group of numbers by Debussy, Scott and Blanchet, and a 
final group from Liszt, Ravel and Saint-Saéns. 

Throughout this interesting program Miss Bowen proved 
herself to be an artist of genuine musical gifts, displaying 
a freedom and brilliancy of technic that approached at 


. 





NELLIE MAY BOWEN, Fr, ee 
Pianist. 9 ‘ 


times the virtuoso style and was at all times filled with 
poetic feeling and a very real origihality of interpretation. 
Especially notable were her interpretations of the works 
of the modern French school. Debrissy’s “Les Collines 
d’Anacapri” was splendidly done. In this, as in other works 
by the same composer, there was shown a warmth of-tone 
color, a delicacy of touch and shading, that were altogether 
delightful and indicate an intense passion for the esoteric 
mysticism of the modern French thought as exemplified in 
its poetry and music. 

No less interesting were Miss Bowen's interpretations of 
Debussy’s “Minstrels” and Blanchet’s “Serenade.” Miss 
Bowen's fluency of technic and bell Tike tone lend to works 
of this character an indubitable charm. Perhaps, as a 
whole, her final group, “Valse Impromptu” (Liszt), “Jeux 
d’au” (Ravel), and “Etude en Forme de Valse” (Saint- 
Saéis), offered her virtuosity and versatility the greatest 
scope for display, but the whole program was played with 
with so much evenness and verity of expression that it 
would .be difficult or impossible to point to any moment as 
being above the supreme excellence of the whole. 

There was a very large and fashionable audience, and 
Miss Bowen’s charm and personal magnetism, added to her 
splendid pianistic equipment, called forth much enthusiasm 
and demonstrations of hearty appreciation. It is safe to 
predict for her a successful career. 


Ernest Hutcheson’s Return 





After an absence of eighteen months from the concert 
platform, Ernest Hutcheson will make a tour of the United 
States and Canada during the season of 1917-1918, under 
the direction of Mrs. Herman Lewis. The memory of Mr. 
Hutcheson’s successes during his last tour, when at one of 
his New York appearances he played an all-Bach program, 
and at another three concertos with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, under the direction of Walter Damrosch, 
is still fresh in the minds of all music lovers, and Mr. 
Hutcheson’s reappearance is awaited with keen interest. 








Godowsky Summering at Lake Placid 





Leopold Godowsky and family are already domiciled at 
Hadley Cottage, Lake Placid, New York. Here throughout 
the summer they will extend the customary Godowskian 
hospitality to their many friends and fellow artists who 
invariably make the Godowsky abode the mecca of a sum- 
mer pilgrimage. 


May Marshall Cobb a Pittsburgh Favorite 





May Marshall Cobb, the soprano, is a favorite with 
Pittsburgh music lovers, as the appended critiques. regard- 
ing some of her appearances in that city will testify. 

Her work is always of the best, and highly appreciated by all— 
especially by those who can appreciate what artists call “finish.” 
May Marshall Cobb sang twenty-one songs entirely from memory, 
and her voice was as fresh and beautiful in the last song as in 
the beginning.—Pittsburgh Sun. 





May Marshall Cobb sang a number of songs which fully exhibited 
the beautiful quality and unusual range er voice. One of her 
best numbers was Strauss’ “Caccilie,” which showed a wonderful 
reserve power, and clearness of expression.—Pittsburgh Post. 


May Marshall Cobb, soprano, established herself at once as a 
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and received a wonderful ovation. Her rendition 
of the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” displayed singular richness and 
correctness of tone and in the cadenzas with flute obligato her 
voice was true, full and melodious. ious. — Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


prime favorite 


Peg has a beautiful voice of tyri lyric quality.—Pittsburgh Gazette- 
imes. 


May Marshall Cobb as Marguerite revealed a voice of much feel- 
ing and expression. She ae. with wonderful flexibility of tone and 
excellent poise.—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Marta Wittkowska’s Singing Delights Syracuse 








Last week Marta Wittkowska achieved another tremen- 
dous success when she sang at a benefit concert held at the 
Wieting, Syracuse, N. Y. Inasmuch as Miss Wittkowska 
hails from that city, it is useless to lay stress upon her 
success there, Instead it will be sufficient to reproduce the 
article which appeared the next day in the Syracuse 
Herald: 

Miss Wittkowska, too, chose operatic numbers, with the excep- 


tion of a single group of songs, but she was generous in encores 
and delighted her audience both by her singing and her manner. 


‘ 





MARTA WITTKOWSKA. 


In the “Valkyrie’s Call” she showed the power and range of her 
voice and her brilliancy of execution; in Thomas’ exquisite “Con- 
nais-tu le Pays” she displayed the sweetness and beauty of those 
lovely low notes in which she is equaled by few singers of the 
day. Her interpretation of the marvelous and tragic “Ave Mors” 
was thrilling in its intensity. But for pure, exquisite beauty of 
voice, expression and intonation, her first encore—the simple ballad 
of Teschemacher, “Where My Caravan Has Rested,’’—bore off the 
palm. 
After each of her tambers Miss Wittkowska received gifts of 
flowers from her friends and admirers, and a lovely bouquet of 
red roses was presented to June Burchit, whose lovely and sym- 
pathetic accompaniments went so far toward making the success 
of the concert. 

The program closed with the singing of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” by Miss Wittkowska with the audience joining in the 
refrain. 
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Mana Zucca’s Works Receive 
Metropolitan Praise 





“Her works had genuine grace and charm—especially 
the songs” is the way the New York Sun characterizes the 
work of Mana Zucea, the gifted young composer whose 
compositions have been winning rapid and sure success 
with the musical public. What other metropolitan news- 
papers think of her endeavors may be judged from the 
appended critiques: 


MANA ZUCCA’S RECITAL CHARMS LARGE AUDIENCE. 
Mana Zucca’s works reveal charm, originality and a certain 





MANA ZUCCA. 


immediacy of appeal. She was heard by one of the largest audi- 
ences seen in Aeolian Hall this season.—Tribune. 





Mana Zucca charmed a large audience that gathered to hear her 
recital at Aeolian Hall. Her compositions were pleasing and have 
an undeniable charm, Her trio for piano, violin and cello is am- 
bitious with by gy » passage work. Her fugato humoresque was 
ingenious and had to be repeated. Her songs were most interesting. 
“Sprich zu mir” and “Was ist ein Kuss” were effective and had to 
be repeated. Five out of the six children songs also had to be 
repeated. “Little Chick” and “Sometimes, I Think’ were the best, 
ee gy all of the songs were melodious ahd delightfully simple.— 

erald, 


MANA ZUCCA’S SONGS DELIGHT AUDIENCE AT AEOLIAN 
HALL RECITAL, 

Music of a great deal of direct and. winning appeal was presented 
at the recital of compositions by Mana Zucca in Aeolian Hall. 
Many of these compositions were songs, a number of which should 
find an appropriate place in the repertoire of singers seeking to 
vary their programs with material of unusual character. Miss Zucca, 
who may be remembered as giving some delightful renditions of 
her own songs, playing her own accompaniments, has a pretty gift 
of melodic and also of harmonic invention. These songs and in- 
strumental pieces revealed it, with plentiful evidences of variety in 
quality and effectiveness.—Journal. 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH. 
So pleased was the audience with the orchestral number, “If 
Flowers Could Speak,” by Mana Zucca, to which Mr. Capodiferro 
played the solo part, that it had to be repeated.—Times. 


The program consisted of works by Dvorak, Grieg, Mendelssohn, 
and a new, clever and effective fugato humoresque by Mana Zucca. 
—Evening Journal. 





An unusual pleasure was in store for the large audience that 
greeted Mana Zucca at her recital in Aeolian Hall. Especially in- 
teresting were the trio and the fugato humoresque. Her works re- 
veal thorough understanding of form and technic and a decided 
melodic gift—New Yorker Herold (translation). 


Mana Zucca is undoubtedly one of the most talented composers 
of America. She gave evidence of this at her recital last night. 
Most assuredly much will be written about her works in the near 
future.—New Yorker Staats-Zeitung (translation). 


Rector System Gaining Wide Recognition 





The Rector System of Piano Study is gaining wide 
recognition because it appeals so directly to the needs of the 
teacher. Every teacher knows the difficulties that are ex- 
perienced in placing subject matter before pupils in a form 
that not only interests but is easily assimilated. The Rector 
System solves this problem. It is, in fact, a complete con- 
servatory system. It is the direct result of the experience 
of the best European conservatories. These conservatories 
have, from the very beginning of music, teaching, centered 
all of their efforts upon the problem of the best possible 
methods of obtaining results. Their present courses of 
music study are not the result of the thought or theory of 
any one man, but are the result of the actual teaching and 
playing experience of many men, and these men the great- 
est teachers and players of their time. And all of this has 
been concentrated and adapted to American needs in this 
great system, which has been named by its author, the Rec- 
tor System. 

This system offers, in fact, a complete European con- 
servatory education to those who use it. Furthermore, it 
has been realized by the author of it that many who would 
like to teach the system are not capable of teaching it. 
Therefore none are permitted to use it in teaching except 
regularly accredited teachers who have proved their entire 
fitness. A mere: ability to play is not sufficient—the 
teacher who would be accredited must also prove his ability 
to teach. 

This is of immense value to the accredited teacher. It 
acts as a guarantee to the pupil or parents of the pupil 
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that the money being spent in music education is being well 
speiit, that the teacher is really authorized to teach. It is, 
in fact, the equivalent of a conservatory diploma, and one 
that is obtainable without cost, for no charge is made for 
the examinations which lead to the accrediting of a teacher 
of the Rector system. 

The public is quick to realize the value of all this, 
especially the value of being protected against teachers 
who may or may not be reliable, and the public demand 
for teachers of the Rector System is constantly increasing. 
Teachers will do well to look into the matter. So many 
“methods” are being constantly put forward which are 
chiefly remarkable for the originality of their ideas rather 
than the solidity of their teaching and their actual 
business value that it is not surprising that this clear and 
succinct adaptation of the conservatory system should ap- 
peal to the largest class of the best teachers and the gen- 
eral public. 


“Co-operative Couple” to Loaf 
at Lake Winnepesaukee 


Paul Althouse, tenor, and Zabetta Brenska, mezzo- 
soprano—the “Co-operative Couple,” as their friends call 
them—have taken a charming camp for the summer months 
at Lake Winnepesaukee, N. H. Mr. Althouse’s reply to 
the query of how he was planning to spend most of his 
time came in a quick and decisive manner. “Loaf,” was the 
answer, And surely no one has earned a better right to 
this summer pastime than the young American tenor of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, whose busy season has 
won him fresh operatic honors and concert distinctions, 


Middleton an Enthusiastic Musicolonist 





Arthur Middleton is an enthusiastic Musicolonist. For 
the past two summer the genial Metropolitan Opera bari- 
tone has enjoyed the delights of this charming colony of 
musicians and artists, and is now the proud owner of an 
attractive bungalow at this delightful spot. With Mrs. 
Middleton and the “young uns,” as he calls the son and 
daughter of the house of Middleton, he will participate in 
all of the summer sports that the place offers, devoting a 
good part of his time to his prime favorite—fishing. 
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CINCINNATI MUSIC NOTES 


At the Cincinnati Woman’s Club Auditorium, pupils of 
Grave G. Gardner, well known voice teacher, will give a 
recital on June 12. 

A song recital by Dr. Fery Lulek, baritone, of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, will be one of the leading 
events of the annual convention of the Ohio Music Teach- 
ers’ Association in Cleveland, June 26, 27, 28. 

Manager Charles L. Wagner has yielded to the persistent 
demand for a return engagement of John McCormack and 
will present him in Music Hall for the third successive 
season, under the local management of Mark Byron, Jr. 

The annual commencement exercises of the Metropolitan 
College of Music will be held in Memorial Hall on June 19. 

Pupils of Bert R. Lyon, vocal teacher, will be heard in 
recital June 7, in Memorial Hall. 

The College of Music will present a number of pupils 
a a class of Frederick J. Hoffmann at the Odeon on 
June 8. 

One of the leading American singers who is meeting 
with signal recognition in Paris at the present time is John 
Byrne, the Cincinnati baritone. Mr. Byrne is remembered 
as a talent developed under Frances Moses at the Cincin- 
nati Conservatory of Music a half dozen years ago. Mr. 
Byrne has had great success recently through his delightful 
oratorio singing with large choruses in Paris and elsewhere 
in France. M. B. 


Mary Warfel to Play in Scranton 





Mary Warfel, harpist, has been engaged to appear in 
Scranton, Pa., next season in the Keystone Concert Course 
in joint recital with Giovanni Martinelli. The date for this 
has not been announced as yet. 
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Melanie Kurt, Helen Stanley, 
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CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna . Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan New itan Opera, New York, and 
York, ete. Available te for Opera, European theatres. Coach to 
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Among the soloists already enga et for the 1917-1918 
season are PS nad Hofmann, Pablo Casals, Fritz Kreisler, 
Julia Culp, Guiomar Novaes, Johanna Gadski, Joan Manen, 
Carl Friedberg and Percy Grainger, 

During the 1917-1918 season a Beethoven-Brahms Cycle 
of three concerts will be given which will include the 
“Ninth” choral symphony of Beethoven. These concerts 
will be part of the regular Thursday, Friday and Sunda 
series for which subscriptions are now being receive 
The Cycle will be given in conjunction with The Oratorio 
Society of New York. 


FELIX F. LEIFELS, Manager, Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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SUMMER PLANS OF 
FROTHINGHAM ARTISTS 


Lada 


One of the most unique vacations planned by any artist 
for the coming summer is that which Lada has mapped 
out for herself and her parents, Mr. and Mrs, William 
Schvpp. In July she will give some open air performances 
in the outdoor theatre at Woodstock, N. Y., relying on the 
full moon for her electrical effects. Then in August, after 
making brief stops at Banff, Lake Louise, Glacier and 
other points in the Canadian Rockies, Lada and her party 
expect to sail from Vancouver on a whaling expedition 
which will take them as far as British Columbian and 
Alaskan ports on the northern Pacific. 


John Powell 


Hunting will be the principal recreation of John Powell, 
the composer-pianist, during the summer months. Not that 
Mr. Powell is in an especially bloodthirsty frame of mind 
at this time, for theme hunting is the form of sport in 
which he intends to indulge. He will pursue it first during 
July in Richmond, Va, and then in August will continue 
it in Vermont. Mr. Powell’s concert season is a late one 
this year, as it does not close until June 28, when he gives 
a recital in Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Emma Roberts 


July will find Emma Roberts, the contralto, otcupying a 
bungalow on the New Jersey coast. August and part of 
September, Miss Roberts will spend in the Adirondacks 
at a camp where she passed a similar period of time last 
summer, the campers being limited entirely to the fair sex. 
Dancing, gymnastics, swimming and rowing are some of 
the things which Miss Roberts intends to do, and which 
she hopes will put her in the best of trim for the busy 
season that awaits her, 


Willem Willeke 


Willem Willeke will spend his summer as usual at Blue 
Hill, Me., where with the other members of the late Kneisel 
Quartet he was wont to gather for practice and recreation 

cach summer. This year, since this gifted cellist is to re- 
turn to the concert and recital field, his summer will be a 
busy one working over his own personal repertoire. How- 
ever, he hopes to find time for football, carpentering, and 
work on his farm, and between times there will be visits 
with and from the nearby artist colonies at Seal Harbor 
and North East. 


Dora Gibson 


Dora Gibson, the English dramatic soprano, will spend 
July coaching some additional operatic roles in New York, 
and in August will go to Swampscott, Mass., where she 
was a summer visitor last year. Several Red Cross and 

war benefit performances now being planned at different 
ak England resorts will claim Miss Gibson’s services. 


Gertrude Auld 


Gertrude Auld will go first to Stockbridge, Mass., for 
July and to Bar Harbor in August. As has been the case 
during the past two summers spent at the Berkshire re- 
sort, Mme. Auld will combine profession and pleasure, 
and already she has been engaged for private musicales by 
several prominent hostesses in Lenox and Stockbridge. 
She will also contribute to the musical season at Bar 
Harbor. 


George Harris, Jr. 


George Harris, Jr., will spend the summer with his 
parents at Bar Harbor, Me., where the Harris family has 
had a summer home for over thirty years. Mr. Harris, as 
usual, will be active in the summer musical colony, but 
will also give considerable time to a book of fifty Russian 
songs about to be published, for which he has been asked 
to furnish the English translations, 


The Dethiers 


Gaston and Edouard Dethier and their families likewise 
will be summer sojourners in Maine, spending from June 
until September in the Blue Hill region, as has been their 
custcm for several years. In August they will go to 
Stockbridge to give a short series of private sonata recitals. 
Tennis and swimming, interspersed with practice, will con- 
stitute their Blue Hill program, 


Marie Louise Wagner 

Marie Louise Wagner is one singer who is not averse 
to remaining in New York City during the summer months. 
One reason for this decision is that Miss Wagner wishes 
to coach with Herbert Witherspoon just as long as he re- 
mains in the city, and furthermore, she has contracts for 
record making with the Ampico Company which will keep 
her time pretty well occupied until September. 


Carolyn Cone 


Carelyn Cone, the pianist, whose first New York recital 
is set for next fall, will rusticate in the Wisconsin lake 
region until it is time to think of concert giving again. 
Miss Cone likewise is busily engaged in making records 
and will not be able to start West until July. 


Edgar Schofield 


July and August will find Edgar Schofield, the baritone, 
released from his duties at St. Bartholomew’s Church ; 
New York, and he and Mrs. Schofield (Enrichetta Onelli) 
will hie themselves to the Adirondack region for the first 
month and will spend the second at different resorts on 
Cape Cod. “Those are our plans, providing I do not enlist 
teeters September,” said Mr. Schofield. 


Modest Altschuler 


Modest Altschuler, conductor of the Russian eeouy 
Orchestra, will take his family to the White untains 
for the summer months. There he will occupy himself 
with several orchestrations which he has in mind, among 
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them numbers from John Powell's “At the Fair” suite, 
from which “The Banjo Picker” was taken. In July Mr. 
Altschuler will interrupt his vacation for a week, when 
the orchestra goes to Chautauqua, N. Y., to be the prin- 
cipal attraction of Music Week. 


American Institute of Applied Music 
Gives Final Concert of the Season 





An interesting and varied program was provided for the 
last concert of this season at the American Institute of 
Applied Music, New York City, on Monday evening, June 
4. Pupils of Kate E. Chittenden (dean of the institute), 
Mr. Hornberger, Mr. Lanham, Mr, Hodgson, Mr. Schra- 
dieck and Mr. Baker were heard to good advantage by a 
large and sympathetic audience. 

Marie Farrelly has both poise and dash and gave a bril- 
liant interpretation of Chopin’s nocturne in C minor. David 
William Johnson deserves special praise, for he has good 
technic and plays with true musical interpretation, as was 
shown in Sternberg’s third concert etude. A cello number 
which was much enjoyed was played by Arnold Koch, with 
Mr. Hornberger as accompanist. Beethoven's sonata, op. 
14, No. 1, was played with poetry of motion by Isabel Car- 
men Bonell, who is also to be commended for her strong 
wrist movement, 

“Remembrance,” “Serenity” (Salter) and “Lungi dal caro 
bene” (Secchi) were sung by Mildred Deats, who has a 
mezzo-soprano voice of merit. She has good enunciation, 
and her tones in the lower register are almost cello-like. 
Esther Eberstadt pleased with her rendition of selections 
by MacDowell and Neuport. Lois Rogers, Kitty Lippner, 
Louise R. Keppel and Elloda Kemmerer. were also heard 
in piano solo numbers, They are all earnest and successful 
workers and show good yoase Margaret Tomlinson 
gave much enjoyment by her sweet singing. Her diction 
is remarkably good. A number for violin and piano was 
given with fine effect by Regina Dufft and Alice Rose Clau- 
seu, two talented girls. The evening’s entertainment was 
much enjoyed. 


Mme. Matzenauer Granted Divorce 


Margarete Matzenauer, of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, has been granted a divorce from Edoardo Ferrari- 
Fontana, tenor of the same company. Mme. Matzenauer 
was given the custody of their only child, Adrienne, 
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Frank Bibb in California 


After completing a very busy and successful season with 
Louis Graveure, covering all parts of America from Maine 
to California and Wi innipeg to Galveston, Frank Bibb has 
gone to Santa Barbara, Cal., where he is a guest at the 
beautiful Italian villa of Mrs. W. T. Carrington, known to 
the musical world as Margaret Houston, Here, in a beau- 
tiful “temple of music” situated at the end of a long cypress 
walk, with the sea on one hand and the mountains on the 
other, inspiration is found for music, while tramping, swim- 
ming and motoring occupy spare hours. 

During the past season Mr. Bibb has also accompanied 
such well known artists as Beatrice Harrison, Samuel Gard- 
ner, Christine Miller, Eleanor Painter, Kathleen Hart Bibb, 
Llora Hoffman and others. Early in September he will 
begin his second season with Louis Graveure by an ex- 
tended iour of the West. 

The following critics attest Mr. Bibb’s remarkable artistic 
SUCCESSES : 

“The accompaniments were delightfully played by Frank 
Bibb.”’—New York American. 

“} ‘rank Bibb was a model accompanist for the singer, 
as we have so well learned to know him.”—New York 
Staats-Zeitung. 

“Frank Bibb, his accompanist, was as much a success as 
the singer. His accompanying, of a very high order indeed, 








FRANK BIBB. 


contributed not a little to the excellence of the recital. This 
young pianist has made great strides during the past few 
years until today he stands in the first group of his pro- 
fession.”—-Brooklyn Life. 

“Frank Bibb played beautiful accompaniments, 
taneous and atmospheric.”—Boston Globe. 

“One of the joys of the entertainment was the masterful 
musicianly accompaniments at the piano played by Frank 
Bibb.”"—New York Evening World. 

“Admirable support at the piano was given by Frank 
Bibb, whose accompaniments were ideal.’—Detroit Times. 

“Added to the pleasure of listening to Mr. Graveure was 
that of following the accompaniments of Bibb, whose 
share in the long list of modern art songs was upon an equal 
plane with that of the singer.’”~-Cleveland Town Topics. 

“Special mention must be made of the masterful accom- 
paniment of Frank Bibb.’—Virginian Pilot, Norfolk, Va. 

And no reflected glory was that of Frank Bibb’s. His 
accompanying was truly a delight. Musical Washington 
will not forget him.”—-Washington Post. 

“Mr. Bibb, it should be stated, was one of the best ac- 
companists who has played here in many a day.”—Republi- 
can Gazette, Lima, Ohio. 


spon- 


Anita Rio’s Prolonged Season 


In last week’s issue was published a list of some of the 
spring engagements filled by Anita Rio. On June 6, this 
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popular soprano returned to New York, having been able 
to spend only one day in the metropolis since April 23. 
That Mme. Rio’s season was a prolonged one may be 
judged best from the fact that. when May 21 arrived she 
still had eighteen concert appearances to fulfill. 





Preparations for Music at Ogunquit 





The members of the faculty of the Ogunquit Summer 
School of Music are giving their closing concerts in Phila- 
delphia and Boston, preparatory to the opening of the 
school on June 29. Florence Leonard and Louisa Hopkins, 
directors of the Breifhaupt Piano School in Philadelphia, 
gave a demonstration of the Breithaupt method of study 
on May 109, at the Acorn Club of Philadelphia. Miss 
Leonard discussed ideals of piano study, ‘and several pupils 
demonstrated these theories at the piano, Rachel Fisher, 
pupil of Miss Leonard, playing the Liszt E flat concerto. 

Songs, composed by five students in Miss Hopkins’ com- 
position class, were sung by Miss M. Boyer. On May 26 
a musicale was given by the school at 1520 Chestnut street. 

Miss Leonard and Miss Hopkins are also members of 
the faculty of the American Institute of Applied Music, 
New York, and the former presented her pupil, Rachel 
Fisher, at the final concert of the Institute which took 
place June 1 at Carnegie Chamber Music Hall. 

The attractions of the school surroundings at Ogunquit 
will not be diminished in any degree by the war, for this 
quiet spot on the Maine coast would be no objective in 
hostilities, and “the submarines off the Maine coast,” so 
conspicuously advertised, have proved to he whales. There 
will be ample opportunity to help in the Red Cross work, 
and the executives of the school have been asked to co- 
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Where the chorus rehearsals and concerts take place. 


OGUNQUIT, ME., 


operate in a well organized enthusiastic Red Cross auxil- 
lary. Pupils can also take a hand in the cultivation of the 
soil, if the spirit moves them to ‘Such lines of endeavor. 


Civil Orchestral Society to. 
Hold Summer Concerts 

The Civic Orchestra will open its second season of popu- 
lar concerts at St. Nicholas Rink, New York, June 20, at 
8:15 p.m. The Civic Orchestra makes it possible for sum- 
mer residents of New York, tourists and students to hear 
music of high quality rendered by the best artists at prices 
which will allow everyone to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity. 

Owing to present conditions, Madison Square Garden, 
where the concerts were held last summer, will not - 
available at this time, so the stage has been set at the S 
Nicholas Rink, at Sixty-sixth street and Columbus pen tha 
This has been taken over by decorators, who are planning 
pergolas, with wisteria and fresh green vines, and foun- 
tains playing. Small tables will be placed beneath the ar- 
bors, where cooling refreshment will be served. The roof 
of the rink will be thrown open so that every stray breeze 
can come in and make it more pleasant. Acoustics are being 
attended to by competent men, who promise that tone will 
carry to excellent advantage. 

Aside from artistic setting and personal comfort, there is 
the even more important fact that the Civic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Pierre Monteux, who will next year conduct the 
Metropolitan Opera — stra, will consist of the most able 
musicians obtainable New York City. At the opening 
concert addresses will be made on patriotism by several of 
the nation’s great men, and at each following concert a 
patriotic demonstration will take place, when the songs and 
colors of our allies will be in evidence. A recruiting office 
will be stationed in the building. 

It is regretted that the capacity of the rink, being much 
less than that of Madison Square Garden, is limited, and so, 
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for the information and convenience of those who want to 
be sure of seats, it is announced that tickets will be on sale 
at the rink one week in advance of the concert and at the 
staticns as usual. 

The same splendid list of patrons whose name 
on the programs last year will concet! 
summer, 


appeare d 


sponsor the ts this 


“Marion Weeks Singing Her 
Way Into Popularity 

Marion Weeks sang in Worcester, 
where “she sang her way into popularity,” 


Mass., last week, 
to quote the 





MARION WEEKS 


Worcester Gazette, which wen: on still further to say about 


the young singer: 


Sweet and charming, with sparkling eyes and the rare radiance 
of youth, her voice charming, her manner fascinating and her 
gowns alluring, Marion Weeks is singing her way into popularity 
at the Elm Street Theatre for the week end. It is not a big voice 
but it is a colorful one of unusual range and flexibility 


“The Messiah,” Ocean Grove, July 21 





A performance of “The Messiah” which promises to be 
a truly notable one, is scheduled to take place on Saturday 
evening, July 21, at Ocean Grove, N. J., under the direction 
of Edward G. Marquard, conductor of the People’s Choral 
Union of New York. The members of the Choral Union 
will go to Ocean Grove by special train, returning imme 
diately after the performance Che soloists will be Marie 
Stoddart, soprano, Elizabeth Wood, contralto, Dan Beddoe, 
tenor, and Frederic Martin, basso 


Treumann Studio Note 





Treumann, the well known piano pedagogue, 
applications from enthusiastic 
summer, has decided 
building and ad 


Nicholas 


Edward E 
having received numerous 
students for instruction during the 
to give a special course of repertoire 
piano playing at his studio, 1042 St 
York, from June 15 to August 15 
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[The Musical Courier Information Bureau constantly 
receives letters and inquiries, which are replied to with 
all possible promptness. The service of this bureau is 
free to our subscribers and we ask any one wishing in- 
formation about any musical question or upon any ques- 
tion connected or associated with music and musical 
interests, to write to us. Many of the letters received 
each day are replied to by mail, but inquiries of general 
interest will be answered through the columns of the 
Musical Courier, with the names of the inquirers 
omitted. Following are some inquiries received lately, 
and the answers to them. These indicate the range of 
subjects upon which information is sought. Inquiries 
will be answered as soon as possible, though there is 
some unavoidable delay on account of the large number 
received.—Editor’s note.] 


Battle Hymn of the Republic 
“Will you kindly tell me the words of a hymn that was 


written many years ago by Julia Ward Howe? It has 
something to do with the war in the United States; one 
paper called it “The Battle Cry for Freedom.’ Is it a song? 


Did Mrs. Howe 


Can you tell me when it was written? 
write ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin?’” 

The hymn of which you ask was written by Julia Ward 
Howe some time during the Civil War. Mrs; Howe and 
Ler husband went to Washington and studied the condi- 
tions of both military and civil life at that time existing. 
Mrs. Howe was deeply impressed by all that she saw and 
heard. One night, being unable to sleep from thinking and 
worrying’ about affairs, she got up, seated herself at her 
writing desk, and wrote the “Battle Hymn of the Republic” 

or it may have been called “The Battle Cry of Freedom” 
then--returned to bed and slept. The verses at once ap- 
pealed to the patriotic North, and the tune known as “John 
Brown's Body” just fitted the rhythm, so the hymn has 
slways been sung to that tune. But the words are deserv- 
ing of a more dignified setting, and it is hoped that some 
of the American composers will furnish music suitable for 
such “rousing” words. 


BATTLE HYMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
i. 


Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord; 

He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored; 
lie hath loosed the fateful lightning of His terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 1 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps, 
They have builded Him an altar in the ev’ning dews and damps; 
I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps; 
His day is marching on, 


III. 


I have read a fiery gospel writ in burnish’d rows of steel; 
“As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal: 
Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the servent with His heel 
Since God is marching on. 

IV. 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat; 
Oh, be switt, my soul, to answer Him, be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. y 


In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me; 
As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God 1s marching on. 

Mrs. Howe did not write “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 
thor of that book was Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Patriotic Song Asked For 


“Can you not, through the columns of the MusicaL 
Courier, ask some American composer to write a song that 
will make a good campaign song, one that will induce every 
one who hears it, to either join the army or want to join 
it? A tune like some of Sousa’s marches would always 
arouse enthusiasm. The words must not be too solemn, 
but something to please.” 

Tur Musicat Courter hereby, through the Information 
Bureau, prints the letter of its correspondent and hopes 
that soon there will be a patriotic song with a “swing” to 
it. Some of the old Civil War songs still hold the favor 
of the public. “When Johnny Comes Marching Home” is 
a good one, always received with cheers and applause. 

It is not, of course, easy to know what will strike the 
public taste; many songs that started out with eclat have 
disappeared, never to he heard of again. The title should 
be short, not a whole line of description as so many of the 
comic songs of today have. It is difficult to write a song 
“to order,” and it will probably be something quite unex- 
pected that will “catch on.” 


Will They Sing This Summer? 


“Will the community chorus that sang last summer in 
Central Park sing there again this year? I have to stay 
in town nearly all summer and would like to know.” 

The plans for the summer outdoor singing in Central 
Park have not been perfected as yet, but it is the hope of 
those in authority that the success of last year’s summer 
singing in the Park may be duplicated. 


How to Breathe 


“I have been studying singing for the past four months ; 
my teacher, an Italian, is a recognized teacher here. As 
yet he has ee me absolutely no instruction in breathing 
and when I ask him how I should breathe while singing 
he says, ‘As if you were talking. Be natural.’ I notice that 
in any books treating on voice-culture great stress is laid 
on breath control, One of the books says, ‘The correct 
method of breathing consists of a combination of the three 
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(clavicular, abdominal and costal) with costal predomi- 
nating.’ Should I in your opinion be receiving instruction 
on breath control now or later? Is my teacher correct in 
never mentioning it? 

“Could you also give me any information on the Italian 
method? In what way does it differ from other systems?” 

You are certainly fortunate in having a good Italian 
teacher, who knows so well how to teach that he is not 
making “breath” and “breath control” into bugbears. From 
his advice to you about breathing it would appear that he 
understands the Italian method and is giving you sound 
advice. Do not read books on singing until you know more 
about it. Rarely is it that two authors agree as to just 
how a voice should be trained. To read about all sorts of 
muscles will only confuse you. The freer you keep your 
mind of everything excepting the lessons that you receive, 
the better it will be for you and the faster will you pro- 
gress. 

In the Educational Section of the Musicat Courter, Feb- 
ruary 8, page 30, you will find an article on breath by 
Giulia Valda. She is an acknowledged authority on the 
Italian Method of Singing, having studied for ten years 
with Lamperti, and had a successful operatic career. You 
will see that she says, “By experience in teaching I have 
found that the less said about the breath the better.” Be 
guided by your teacher ; he knows what you wish to accom- 
plish and is undoubtedly doing his very best to assist you 
in every way. You must feel satisfied that he is a good 
teacher or you would not have decided to take lessons 
from him in the first place. As you advance in your studies 
you will understand that natural breathing is the correct 
kind, and will also learn so to use and control your breath 
that it “goes of itself.” 

Jn answer to your question as to the Italian Method and 
how it differs from other methods, I will call your attention 
to an article on “A Comparison of the Italian, French and 
German Schools of Singing” in the Musica, Courter, May 


10, page 14. 
When Did He Give It? 


“Within the past four or six weeks Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
gave a series of three Friday night orchestral concerts 
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VERA BARSTOW 


American Violinist 


“An intelligent and musical 
style, comprehension of some- 
thing more than the surface of 
music, technical facility and 
accuracy, and an excellent tone 
gave her performance qualities’ 
of artistic value.”-—Richard Al- 
drich in the New York Times, 
March 20, 1917. 
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which he personally conducted at Aeolian Hall. If not too 
much trouble, would you kindly look this matter up and 
inform me the date on which the second concert was held?” 

The concerts were given on April 15, April 27 and May 
11. You will find a notice of the second concert in the 
Musicat Courter, May 3, page 16. 

A Patriotic Singer 

“Would you kindly suggest, through your columns, where 
I could offer my services to the best advantage to par- 
ticipate in concert or assist in some benefit for the cause 
of the war? I am a singer and am anxious to do some- 
thing in the best way I know how.” 

Send your name and address, offering your services, to 
all the musical agents and managers in New York. Also to 
all the societies—Red Cross, American Defense Society, 
Navy Comforts, etc. 
in the MusicaL Courier. 


REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC 


R. W. HEFFELFINGER, LOS ANGELES 
Mahdah Payson 


“Hauntings,” a short but very effective setting to a poem 
by Charles Buxton Going. It lies in the middle register of 
the voice and might be used by either soprano or contralto. 
fhe accompaniment is simple, but is rendered interesting 
by the use of modern harmonies and modulations. The 
melody is beautiful and possesses the particular attraction 
of being very intimately associated with the words and 
thought of the poem throughout. 


ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT COMPANY 


Earl Towner 


“By Siloam’s Shady Rill,” anthem for mixed voices. 
This is an agreeable work by a young composer who is 
making a place for himself in the West. Residing in 
Fresno, Cal., he has organized there a symphony orches- 
tra which he conducts with artistic merit, and is also in- 
strumental in the organization of festivals and other musi- 
cal enterprises of a serious nature. 

As a composer he shows simplicity of style, a broad 
knowledge of construction and arrangement, and a wealth 
of pleasing melody. This anthem opens with a well written 
solo for the tenor, the melody of which is developed into 
a sonorous and effective chorus at the close. It is a 
thoroughly practical work and will be welcomed by choir 
directors who feel the need of new, short anthems of 
moderate difficulty. 


Cc. A. ALCHIN, LOS ANGELES 
Carolyn A. Alchin 


Applied Harmony. This new work on harmony immedi- 
ately attracts the attention of the reviewer by reason of 
the fact that it is written by the author of “Ear Training 
for Teacher and Pupil” The promise therein suggested is 
fully realized in the pages that follow. Here is an author 
who insists upon writing harmony by ear rather than by 
rule. “This system,” says the author, “is not for the tone 
deaf!” The book is full of new ideas, and new ways of 
presenting the old material. It is also a thoroughly modern 
work, It is refreshing to find excerpts from Tristan on 
page 21, and Debussy with his whole tone scale on page 
28, Yet it is not to be judged from this that the work is 
abstruse. It is, on the contrary, a book of instruction for 
beginners. There are excellent suggestions for melody 
writing and of the most practical means of finding the best 
harmonies for the accompaniment. It is, in fact, a prac- 
tical working manual; a valuable addition to the literature 
of musical instruction. 


C. W. THOMPSON AND COMPANY 


Roland Diggle 


“Choral Prelude on the Tune Dundee.” This is very 
xood counterpoint, without a doubt. Those who are fa- 
miliar with the old tune will easily recognize the fragments 
of the hymn scattered through the surrounding contrapun- 
tal devices which give it cohesion like the syrup that sat- 
vrates the bits of bitter orange in a jar of Dundee mar- 
malade. 


Some Olive Kline Encomiums 





Within a brief period of time Olive Kline has estab- 
lished herself as a concert and oratorio singer of genuine 
worth. The following are samples of the praise which 
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expended wisely will shorten the war and save human life.”—Secretary W. G. McAdoo, May 14, 1917. 
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has been accorded her by the press in the various sections 
of the country: 

_ Miss Kline’s voice is very beautiful and her art is perfect. It 
is a delight to listen to her; she sings with absolute ease, and won- 
derful to say in this day of varying quality of tone, her voice is 
absolutely the same from its highest to its lowest notes, from its 
sweetest lowest whisper to its highest and greatest climax.—Rich- 
mond (Va.) Times-Dispach. 





We heard for the first time that wonderful soprano, Olive Kline. 
She is in every way a magnificent artist with a voice of supernal 
quality.—Minneapolis (Minn.) Tribune. 

Miss Kline is one of the new sopranos of great promise. Her 
voice has a fresh young loveliness and she sings with enthusiasm 
and understanding of a true artist. She received a veritable ova- 
tion.—Washington (D. C.) Herald. 


Joyous lyricism is a province of the concert stage invaded with 
indifferent success by many aspiring sopranos; therefore it is a 
pleasure to record the instant recognition of the artistic merit 
of Olive Kline,—Philadelphia North American. 


She is indeed a charming singer. She has a soprano, luscious and 
smooth, which she uses with extraordinary art. . . . 1 were 
captivating in concert and done with a dramatic power and beautiful 
tone that made them wonderful indeed.—Portland (Me.) Journal. 

Miss Kline was really a great surprise. Encore after encore 
showed how she had delighted the audience that filled every corner 
of the hall. Her artistry left little to be desired; there was ease 
and grace in her singing as well as ease and grace in her appear- 
ance; in fact her personality is as strikingly satisfying as her voice. 
—Erie (Pa.) Daily Dispatch. 


Frida Bennéche’s Busy Month 

Frida Bennéche, whose beautiful coloratura voice won 
for her such marked distinction abroad when she sang at 
the Hamburg Opera, has made an equally successful ap- 
peal in concert work in her own country this past season. 
During May Mme. Bennéche gave a series of recitals 
throughout New England, the most notable being a_pro- 
gram of German folksongs in the ballroom of G, McAlister 
Phipp’s Italian villa in Springfield, Mass. Superlative 
Praise was accorded the singer for her plastic phrasing 
and profound understanding of the art of Lieder singing. 

At a musicale given May 7 in the home of Dillworth 
Cutting, in Boston, the “Mad Scene” from “Lucia” was 
given, evidencing an unusual combination of vocalism and 
strong dramatic action. Other engagements during May 
included appearances in Framingham, Mass.; New Haven, 
Conn., and a private musicale on Riverside Drive, New 
York. A Southern tour the early part of the summer and 
a Canadian tour in the fall, for which dates are fast book- 
ing, indicate a brilliant outlook for Mme. Bennéche’s fu- 
ture, that seems not to have been interfered with by 
international conditions. 








SAN DIEGO 











San Diego, Cal., May 21, to17 


A large audience welcomed Florencio Constantino at the 
Spreckels organ, Balboa Park, on Sunday afternoon, and 
his singing, as well as that of his students, was enjoyed 
exceedingly. Of much interest to San Diegans was the 
introduction of Lew Halsett, former popular singer here, 
who has been studying with Mr. Constantino at his school 
for opera in Los Angeles, and it was a pleasure to all 
Halsett’s friends to hear how steadily he was improving 
and equipping himself for his artistic career. He has a 
noble organ of beautiful quality, and he should certainly 
go far in his profession. His prologue from “Pagliacci” 
was admirable. T.G 


Martinelli Wins in Lynn 





When Giovanni Martinelli sang in Lynn, Mass., May 2r1, 
he was the recipient of a demonstration in his honor by a 
committee of seventy-five Italians from Lynn and the sur 
rounding country. They attended the concert and after- 
ward gathered at the stage door to greet the singer as he 
left the building. On his appearance there were cheers 
and shouts, and Martinelli, with his face wreathed in 
smiles, grasped the hands of those nearest to him and then 
made his way through the crowd, which followed him until 
he reached his hotel. 


Christine Miller at Magnolia, 
Mass., the End of June 


Christine Miller will be kept occupied with concert en 
gagements until the end of June. Immediately at the close 
of this—the busiest season of her career—the popular con 
tralto will betake herself to Magnolia, Mass., where she 
will swim, motor, ride horseback and otherwise forget the 
existence of such things as concert dates and train con 
liections. 


Ornstein Detroit Concert Postponed 
The Devoe-Detroit Management has postponed the Leo 
Ornstein recital until January 13, 1918, which will enable 
Mr. Ornstein to remain two weeks longer on the Pacific 
Coast. The recital was fixed originally for the early fall 
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Two Aborn Opera Weeks 


Ihe Aborn Grand Opera Company closed its first week’s 
at the Nixon Theatre with Gounod’s “Faust.” 





engagement 





Salvatore Giordano as Faust gave much dramatic power 
to this character, and his voice throughout was sympathetic, 
George Shields as Mephistopheles was excellent, and 


Morrill made a delicate Marguerite. As Valentine, 
David Silva very good. Wagner was portrayed by 
Benjamin Reubini, and Martha by Marie Biggers, both of 
whom have good yoices and show dramatic ability. 
second week were “Carmen,” 
and “Lucia.” “Carmen” was given on 
Lillian Eubank as Carmen, Mario 
David Silva as Escamillo, Micaela 
minor characters being taken by 
Derman, Blanche Whitley, Grace 


Helena 


was 


Ihe three operas for the 
“Tales of Hoffmann” 
Monday night with 
Rodolti as Don Jose, 
! Helena Morrill, the 


(,eorge Shields, Louis 


Raum, Charles Drumheller. The work throughout was 

1 

fuesday evening “The Tales of Hoffman” was pre- 
ented. This opera was given in a wonderful dramatic style 
throughout and the cast was one of first class artists. 
Salvatore Giordano as Hoffmann was in excellent voice. 
tle had ample room to display his vocal and dramatic 
ability Nicklausse was portrayed by Zoe Fulton, who, 


while being a member of the Aborn forces for a number 
of years, has been making Pittsburgh her home for some 
and has a host of friends who were present at the 
performance of this opera. Miss Fulton’s voice stood out 
in all of its beauty in her solo numbers and in the always 
which had to be repeated. Miss Ful- 
surely one of the best artists appearing with the 
should have more appearances. Na- 
dina Legat portrayed the character of Olympia, the me+ 
chanical doll, with much skill, Her voice is of the lyric 
type and quite flute like, enabling her to do the necessary 
trills and runs so necessary in this aria, The dramatic 
and vocal work of Morton Adkins in the character of 
Dr. Miracle could not have been better. The other charac- 
ters, while not quite so prominent as those mentioned, were 
ill portrayed with good dramatic and vocal ability 

The opera for Wednesday night was “Lucia.” Salva- 
tore Giordano as Lord Edgar Ravenswood duplicated his 
good work in the previous operas. His voice is a dra- 
natic tenor of sympathetic quality. Louis Derman as 
Arthur Bucklaw was very good, from a dramatic stand- 


thine 


popular “Barcarolle,’ 
fon 18 
Aborn Company and 


point. Morton Adkins again displayed good acting and 
inging as Henry Ashton, and George Shields was Bide- 
the-Bent. Nadina Legat as Lucy Ashton was good and her 


inging was excellent 

Ihe Aborn Grand Opera Company has without a doubt 
surrounded itself with an excellent quality of voices, and to 
give the high standard of performaces they do and not 
have them patronized is a disgrace to any community. 
The chorus work is good, 

in Carlo Nicosia, the director of the orchestra, the Aborn 
Company has one who knows how to obtain the best from 


his men and the singers 


MUSICAL COURIER 


giving each with as much dramatic and vocal. ability as 
they had on previous nights. One of the largest houses 
of the engagement was Thursday evening, when Zoe Ful- 
ton again appeared in the “Tales of Hoffman.” 


May Marshall Cobb on Interesting Program 


There is one section of Pittsburgh that does things and 
does them right. On Friday evening, May 11, the McClure 
Avenue Presbyterian Church gave a “Community Recital” 
under the auspices of the Red Cross. The program was 
given by May Marshall Cobb, soprano; C. Frederick New- 
man, baritone; Frohman Foster, flutist ; Florence Dawson 
Lahrmer, child impersonator, and J. Warren Erb, ac- 
companist. 

May Marshall Cobb, who has always held a high place 
in the musical circles of Pittsburgh, has a lyric soprano 
voice of a beautiful quality and with a wide range. She 
also has a charming personality which appeals to her 
audience as soon as she appears on the stage. Mrs. Cobb’ s 
firs t group of songs consisted of “Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre,” 
“My Mother Bids Me Bind ay Hair,” “The Lass With the 
Delicate Air,” “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark.” The work of 
Mrs. Cobb in this group of songs was superb, the delicate 
runs, the high pianissimo, and the artful interpretations 
were delightful. For her second number she sang the 
“Mad Scene” from “Lucia.” In this number, as well as 
in “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” flute obligato was played, 
showing to advantage the quality of her voice as well as 
the excellent effect in interpretation. Another group of 
songs was given, including “Oh, My Heart, My Heart,” 
“The Crying of Water,” “Lindy,” “Cuckoo Clock,” and 
“The Blackbird and Throstle.” Although this entire group 
was sung-in the true artistic ability of which Mrs. Cobb 
is capable, the most effective and delicate work was accom- 
plished in her singing of Campbell-T ipton’s “The Cc rying of 


Water For encores Mrs. Cobb gave Lieurence’s “Indian 
Lullaby,” with the flute obligato, and “When the Boys 
Come Home 


The flute obligatos were played by Frohman Foster, 
whose work is very effective. 

Florence Dawson Lahrmer gave some interesting im- 
personations, displaying capability as an elocutionist and 
versatility. Her numbers were heartily applauded. 

C. Frederick Newman, the popular baritone, was in ex- 
cellent voice. His first numbers were the “Prologue” from 
“Pagliacci,” “Mirage” (Leoni), “Unmindful of the Roses” 
(Sclineider), “Corisande” (Sanderson). Mr. Newman has 
a voice of wide range and even quality. 

The duets used by Mrs. Cobb and Mr. Newman were 
from “Don Giovanni” and “The Passage Bird’s Farewell.” 

I:xcellent accompaniments were furnished for the sing- 
ers by J. Warren Erb, organist and director of the choir 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Wilkinsburg, who is 
a musician of high standing and wide experience as an 
accompanist. 


Anna Murray Hahn in Toledo 


Many of her Pittsburgh friends will be interested to 
know that Anna Murray Hahn recently filled an important 
engagement with the Toledo Mannerchor, which is the old- 
est and one of the finest choral organizations in Toledo. 


June 14, 1917 


“Birmingham Will Remember Thuel Burnham” 





Of Thuel Burnham’s playing at Birmingham, Ala., the 
Ledger of that city said: “Rirmingham will remember 
Thuel Burnham for the wizardry of his playing, the un- 
conscionable brevity of his program. His audience claimed 
recompense in the form of a double encore when he had 
concluded with a stirring rendition of a MacDowell 
polonaise. He played the ‘Shadow Dance’ of the same 
composer as an encore and the Chopin ‘Valse Brillante’ 
as an extra. Mr. Burnham’s playing is alive with human 
experience, full of fire and violence in Moussorgsky’s tem- 
pestuous breath from the steppes, ‘Kopak;’ tenderly deli- 
cate and sensitive in the melancholy tints of a Borodin 
nocturne or a Chopin waltz. The superlatively brilliant 
MacDowell polonaise was a climacteric triumph of technical 
agility. A Mozart pastorale, a Beethoven minuet, the 
Beethoven ‘Contra Dance’ and the march from ‘Ruins ¢‘ 
Athens’ were the remaining numbers, with MacDowell’s 
‘Improvisation’ as a third encore. Mr. Burnham has rare 
gifts and diversity of expression, and his tone production 
is rich in timbre and color. The recollection of his music 
will remain a stimulating delight.” 


Daisy Cantrell Polk Delights 
Glens Falls Audience 





Daisy Cantrell Polk, soprano, and Mildred Dilling, harp- 
ist, gave a joint ae under the auspices of the Woman's 
Club in Glens Falls, N. Y., Tuesday evening, May 22. The 
Glens Falls Post Star, of May 23, had the following to 
say of the event: 

The recital given last evening in Parish Hall by Daisy Polk, 
soprano, and Mildred Dilling, harpist, was enjoyed by a large 
audience. f 

Miss Polk has not been heard in recital here before, and those 
who heard her last evening were delighted with her singin 
Possessed of a well controlled voice of excellent quality and wi ¢ 
range, she is able to sing a varied program. . Of special 
interest were her renditions of the English ballads in costume. 
These songs, so full of charm and character, were well rendered. 

As soloist and accompanist, Miss Dilling has an enviable repu- 
tation which is well deserved. The young artist interpreted with 
grace and ease her solo numbers. 


Grace Hofheimer’s Pupils Play 





The pupils of Grace Hofheimer gave an interesting piano 
recital at Chickering Hall, New York, on Friday, June 1. 
Those who took part were Barnetta Benoist, Winifred 
Wrigley, Catherine Rodler, Rose Rodler, May Pichler, Elsie 
Burns, Gordon and Queenie Blatchley, Violet Persich, Mil- 
dred Jeffrey, Margaret Perry, Miriam Blume and Lulu 
Harris. 


Louise Day Becomes Mrs. Allen E. Trumbore 





Louise Day, lyric soprano, was married on May 26, 1917, 
to Allen E. Trumbore, at St. Agnes’ Chapel, New York, 
by the Rev. W. W. Bellinger, D. D. Mr. and Mrs. Trum- 
bore will reside in New York and Mrs. Trumbore will 
continue her professional career under the management 


at 


he company closed its second week’s engagement with 
three operas mentioned, 


epeated performance of the 


musical people of Toledo. 


Her work was highly commented upon by the press and 
H. E, W. 


of Annie Friedberg. 
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Camp Illahee, Hartland, Maine. Situated on 
shore of lake ten miles long, three miles wide, 
twenty-two acres of land. hite birches every- 
where. Accessible by train or motor-boat. Camp 
fully furnished. Has eight rooms, living room 
48 by 20, piazza 65 feet front. Two servants’ 
cottages, icchouse, storeroom. Motorboat in splen- 
did condition. Rangeley row-boat. Fine bathing. 
Wonderful well of water. Address, full particu- 
lars, 33 West Forty-second Street, New York City, 
Room 1814. 
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PENSEE MUSICALE, by 
A Song without Words, 


immediately to living music 


CUCKOO AS PROPHET, by Emile Foss Christiani, Grade 4 ........0cc cc ccccceuccees .50 
Inspirationally: Original and interesting—would make a fascinating encore number. 
Pedagogically: A splendid continuous motion finger study, 

RIGAUDON, by Mrs. Van Denman Thompson, Grade 3-4 ........scccccsccccccsevscesers .50 
A spirited dance full of variety of ideas: it will not tail to brighten the touch and be a 

pleasure to play 

LEO SOWERBY has made PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS for Recital Use of Three Songs 
by Arthur Olaf Andersen 

TS WOES gg oo 00 50edheetsdboceseeeess C6 06cescnscedesesesOebeb bese heUbetbareeen $0.30 

TT... cep esob00 ous Ube euedteeee6essen 00s) vvhCr eee NDeresTUCNEN EUS bubbaee Sen eee 50 

BEAT EREE, o.oo ndceyoposece de ohnnecsenengseeeeecebaknnnhs seus twheaaien eee aenenbade 60 
These three Transer'ptions are by a composer who knows the EFFECTS he wents and 

know HOW to get them Furthermore, he tells other people how to get these same effects 

directions in clear English, a practical yet calle departure from con- 
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Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music. 
Directors: Cart Hern, AuGust FRAEMCKE. 
Instruction in all branches of music from first Free advantage to students: Harmony lectures, 
beginning to highest perfection. concerts, ensemble playing, vocal sight reading. r 
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Summer School—Five Weeks— 
June 25th to July 28th. 

WALTER SPRY will conduct special classes 
for piano teachers. The course includes to pri- 
vate lessons in Interpretation, 5 class lessons in 
Technical Principles, 5 class lessons in Harmony, 
Analysis and ear-training, 5 class lessons in 
Teachers’ training, 5 Illustrated Lectures on 
teaching material by Walter Spry. Circular on 


request. Address the School, 509 South Wabash 


Ave., Chicago. 
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the fact that: 
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politan District than any other artistic piano. 
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